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‘“T am very much. disgusted,” said Jasper Rising, ‘to see the cool- 
ness with which it is taken for granted that government is not to do 
any thing, or that the less a government does the better. You would 
say that the circumlocution office had triumphed, and that the great 
success of our modern statesmanship was the discovery ‘how not to 
do it.’” 

Jasper Rising had brought his wife to Boston on a visit, on the oc- 
ceasion of the marriage of his oldest son. Heand Asaph Ferguson had 
come up into the office of OLD AND NEw to inquire why they had 
not received their chromo-lithograph of Confidence; and they hap- 
pened to meet here some of their old friends among the responsible 
members of the editor’s staff. 

Mr. Ferguson said that he too had observed this fashionable -dis- 
trust of the State Governments and of the National Governments. 
He ascribed it to the large number of Englishmen, Irishmen and Ger- 
mans, who furnish opinions to the public through the editorials of 
the American journals. These men have generally been trained in 
the more radical schools at home to distrust the aristocracies, which, 
omthe whole, govern England, Ireland and Germany. The popular 
ery there, fora long time has been, that the interests of the people 
were one thing, and those of the government were another. These 
"men come over here, and they treat us to their old leading articles 
warmed over. 

“ The heavens are changed, the leaders are the same.” 


“T wish there were nothing worse than this,” said Mr. Ingham. 
* But this theory, that the less the government does the better, was 
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always a Virginian hobby, from Jefferson’s time down. Have you 
forgotten ‘The Madisonian,’ a journal created to be the organ of 
Virginianism, when that creed was intrusted to Mr. John Tyler? 
Among a multitude of mottoes, I think that paper used to cite regu- 
larly the axiom, ‘The best government is that which govertis least.’ 
‘ Give all the federal offices to Virginians, and have no army or navy, 
no custom-house, and no internal improvements;’ that is, in brief, 
the true policy of the house of Virginia. 

“ But they brought all the theory of this from France and Adam 
Smith. It is all in Say. I believe he does permit governments to 
cast their own cannons ; but, for the rest, let them beware how they 
do any thing but pass appropriation bills, respectfully refer petitions, 
and file them in files two inches and a quarter wide, with tape of a 
red color.” 

*¢ And Herbert Spencer sings the same song to this generation. If 
you believe Herbert Spencer, the light-house service should be intrust- 
ed to the philanthropy and cupidity of the fishermen who reside on the 
respective headlands. They are to be conciliated to establish the best 
Fresnel burners by the pence pitched across to them from voyagers 
who escape the rocks. The mails will be carried by people attracted 
by the profession of mail-carrying, who will receive what the people 
who write the letters choose to agree upon for each mission intrusted 
tothem. As for public hospitals, asylums for the blind or deaf, these 
are, of course, to be the voluntary offerings of fanatics interested in 
the curing of disease. Our American notion of providing them for all 
the people of a State by the State, is, on this theory, all false. Roads, 
I suppose, on the same hypothesis, are all to be built by turnpike com- 
panies. A highway commissioner is a relic of a false civiliza- 
tion; and government reduces itself to Mr.’ Burke’s definition, — 
‘A machine to get twelve honest men into a jury-box.’ ” 

* Frisbie Hoar’s is much nobler,” said Haliburton. 

*‘T donot remember that.” 

“He says, ‘Government exists simply that the largest number of 
people may have happy homes.’ That is the real definition. 

«“« And where governments have grown up, as ours have, from the 
necessities of the‘case, there is not the slightest danger that they will 
overdo the thing. They will, however, do many things which govern- 
ments never dreamed of before, — as where the American governments 
founded deaf-and-dumb asylums, blind asylums, insane retreats, and 
_ other hospitals, literally for every man, woman, and child who might 
be in need. On the same principle, they might send consumptive and 
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scrofulous patients to better climates. I hope to live to see the day 
when they will.” 

“T have always held,” said Ingham, “ that the work of a knot of 
settlers in making their first road, and building their first town-house, 
was the simplest illustration of our theory of government. It is the 
first thing done ; and it shows the whole principle. I carried out the 
illustration in my review of Spencer’s ‘ Social Statics,’ — an article 
which has not won the attention it deserves. The suppression of 
crime is not the beginning of government; the opening of commu- 
nication is. Men organize in a new region for that ; then they build a 
town-house for schools, for worship, and for town-meetings. They 
appoint somebody, who calls out all the rest to mend the roads, to 
break out the snow. They appoint somebody, who chooses the school- 
master, whom they all board in turn, and for whom they all pay 
taxes. There is the primitive cell of government; and, however 
large the institution grows, you can always find the principles in 
the type.” 

“ Very well,” said Jasper Rising. ‘“ And I suppose that Herbert 
Spencer, or your friend John Tyler, would grant you thus much; thongh 
‘ they might object to your public schools. But they would say that 
there was danger in going farther than the primitive action of the infant 
community. They would say, that, as the community grew, it must 
detach hospitals, colleges, railroads, and light houses to independent 
corporations. I do not know in principle why the probate of wills 
should not be transferred to a volunteer association, — *‘ Cheap adjust- 
ment of estates. No connection with the establishment the other side 
of the way,’— or why there should not be also private courts, 
which would contract to try men rapidly when they were charged 
with swindling or murder.” 

“Now, do not get upon one of your exaggerations. You know 
perfectly well that there is great danger that a state government or a 
city government will do very badly work that it is not organized to 
do.” 

“ Certainly I do; and I know also that there is just the same dan- 
ger that private companies or contractors will do very badly work 
that they are organized to do. How well was the Erie Railroad built 
by a private corporation ? The water distribution of Boston and 
New York isin the hands of the city corporations: on the other hand, 
the gas distribution is in the hands of half a dozen private com- 
panies. There is no difference of principle between the two services. 
Yet in engineering talent, honesty, cheapness, accommodation, and 
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democratic willingness to serve all, there is no question in either city, 
but what the water distribution is and has been far better conducted 
by the public than the other has been by private hands. 

“ Well, you may take the school system, the largest single item of 
expense in both cities. Can you find one intelligent man in a hundred, 
who does not admit that the public-school system, with all the rings 
and jobs which undoubtedly belong to it, is, after all, a better system 
than any system of education which private or sectarian enterprise 
can devise ?” 

* You cannot appoint a school-mistress in our town, unless her 
father is a Freemason.” 

“Very likely. Would you be more apt to, if her appointment 
depended on a close corporation, self-appointed, than now when it de- 
pends on a committee, who, in form at least, are elected in open bal- 
lot? Or would you be much helped, if a commission of Sandemanians 
or Episcopalians or Secularists or Anythingarians, appointed your 
school-mistress? I would have a Freemason’s daughter as soon asthe 
daughter of a “‘ second secessionist.”” What I mean in all I am saying 
is, that people quarrel not with government, but with human nature.” 

Mrs. Haliburton had come into the office as they talked, and was 


waiting to take her husband and the Risings to see ““The Gentle Say- 
age.” She asked what all this was aimed at, what it all meant. 

“It is the fashion, dear Mrs. Haliburton, to say that it is better for 
a pack of swindlers to own and run a railroad than it is for the State 
to try to own it and run it honestly.” 

* There you are not fair !— No, Mrs. Haliburton. It is the fashion 
to say that the governments of States are less trustworthy than the 


governments of ‘ private companies.’ ” 


_ Why,” said Anna, “ are there not the same.men in one as in the 
other ?”’ 

“ There,” said Mr. Rising, “ you bring up anew question. It is se- 
riously doubted now, whether we mean to have men of affairs in the 
government at all. By the same principle which determined that 
Mr. Stewart, should not be secretary of the treasury, it is now pro- 
posed that no men of business shall sit in the legislatures or in Con- 
gress.” 

** Nonsense, Rising! you shall not talk so to her—if she is a 
woman.” 

“Does any one hold her sex in more respect than I?” asked Jasper, 
rising and bowing. And no one dared gainsay him. “I say that a 
highly moral press is just now engaged in showing that no member of 
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Congress shall take stock in any Western railroad; that none shall 
hold property affected by tariffs or income taxes; that none shall be 
interested in the sale or purchase of public lands. Really, you screw 
down the number of candidates. I-could be chosen by an intelligent 
constituency ; but I know few other men who would not be apt to be 
set aside.” . 

'“ The trouble with the members of: Congress was not, where they 
owned stocks, but where they lied about it,— or where people 
thought they did.” 

“ T wish it were so; I hope it may prove so. But I observe that the 
principal scapegoat is Mr. Oakes Ames, who, as every one knew, 
owned stocks, without whom there would have been no stock to own. 
I cannot help asking whether this public wrath of a stainless press, 
edited by Galahads and Bayards, would have been aimed at him and the 
rest, if they had all come out bankrupts. Of course, their guilt would 
have been the same. I know that the men who have money, — the 
men of affairs, — nine to one, thought they would come out so, and 
would not touch their stocks and bonds. Now, I like to say that Mr. 
Ames, who is as honest and honorable a gentleman as I am apt to 
mett with, seems to me to be censured in Congress, because, on the 
whole, the public meant to have a victim. Granting that you find, 
that, in staggering along under the weight of the greatest enterprise 
ever yet carried to success, he tripped here and there where you 
wish he had walked more steadily, still he isa man just-as highly re- 
spected by those who know him as he was the day he started on this 
enterprise ; and that is saying a great deal. I think it becomes a 
Massachusetts man to say it to-day. Whether the use that has been 
made of the session will send, on the whole, a better type of men into 
Congress, I think doubtful ; perhaps it will leave more room there for 
letter-writers.” 

“Say what you please, I think that if the government has been 
cheated, the government ought to recover damages.” 

* Amen; so do I. ‘The law is open, and there are deputies.’ 
Will the investigation be any simpler for the crowner’s quest (shall 
Icall it?) with which it has begun?” 

“ The truth is,” said Mr. Ingham, “ that all this wretchedness is one 
gigantic illustration of the folly of the theory that government should 
intrust great works to what are called private companies. Much 
good has the government got so far by farming out its railroad 
building ! 

* Does nobody remember the unsullied honor, the simplicity and 
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the economy, with which the engineer corps of the army does the work 
intrustedto it? Did youever hear of the building of a fortress which 
enriched a colonel of engineers? Did anybody ever propose that the 
new capitol should be let out to a contractor or a joint stock compa- 
ny? And why cannot the government of the United States, too, have 
a board of civil engineers whom it can trust as implicitly as it can 
trust its military engineers? : Why should the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts be more afraid of a board of internal improvement 
than Boston is afraid of a school-committee? The school-committee 
of Boston spent a million and a half dollars last year. Is there more 
danger of a job when a railroad committee spends a million ? 

*‘ The lesson of Credit Mobilier, Pacific Railroads in general, Hoosac 
Tunnels, and Erie Railroads, is, that the people had best do their 
work by the simplest agencies they can find, and never let the peo- 
ple, even by implication, distrust the officers of their own selection.” 

“ That is a very striking remark of Dorman Eaton’s, where he com- 
pares the great edifices of the nation, the state and the city in New 
York.” 

Mr. Rising did not remember it; and Mr. Perkins found the 
paper, and read to him the passage. , 


“ For similar reasons, under our party system, the large city administrations are more 
corrupt than the State administrations,and the State administrations are more corrupt 
than the National administration. The ratio of dishonesty in each is well marked 
by the history and cost of three great buildings now in progress. The sickening 
stench of corruption, and the loss of unnumbered millions of money, will forever abide 
with the name of our ugly city-court-house ; only a suspicious mist of dishonesty and 
extravagance clouds the florid architecture of the State capitol; while the honest and 
economical record of the national post-office is as admirable as its graceful outline 
and its solid structure.” 


At this moment the editor entered ; and the several interlocutors all 
bade him and Mr. Perkins good-afternoon, and went together to the 


play. 
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BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 


CHAPTER I. 

“H ALF-A-DOLLAR, halfadollarfadol- 
lafadollafadollafadollathat’s bid now, 
give more’f ye want it! Half-a-dollar 
five-eighths three-quarters — Three- 
quarters I’m bid: —will you say a 
dollar for this standard work octarvo 
best edition harf morocker extry? 
Three-quarters I’m bid, three-quarters 
will ye give any mMoRE? Three- 
quarters, threequarttheequartthee- 
quawttheequawttheequawt one dol- 
lar shall I wave?” 

Thus vociferated, at a quarter past 
five o’clock in the afternoon of Tues- 
day, January 9th, A. D. 186—, with 
the professional accelerando and with 
a final smart rising inflection, that 
experienced and successful auctioneer 
Mr. Howland Ball, a broad-shouldered 
powerful looking man of middle 
height, with a large head, full eyes, a 
bluff look, spectacles and plenty of 
stiff short irongray hair. 

A tall personage, old, gaunt and 
dry, but apparently strong, with dus- 
ty black clothes and a “ stove-pipe”’ 
hat, pulled down over his eyes, in the 
front row of seats, a little to one side 
of Mr. Ball’s desk, answered in a 
grave dry deliberate voice, 

“Seven-eighths. But it’s damaged.” 

“No tain’t either” sharply an- 
swered the auctioneer, “what do ye 
mean, Chase?” 

“Catalogue says so. 
titlepage is greasy.” 

Every man at once examined the 
catalogue he held in his hand, and a 
laugh arose as one and another detect- 
ed the mistake that old Chase was jest- 
ing about. The printer’s proof-reader 
— as sometimes happens even to proof- 


It says the 


readers — had been half learned, and 
out of the halfness of his learning had 
substituted “lubricated” which he 
knew, for “ rubricated,” which he did 
not, and the catalogue bore that the 
book .had a lubricated titlepage. Ev- 
erybody laughed except Chase, whose 
saturnine features did not change. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Ball, “ pay 
no attention to Chase’s jokes, but go 
on with the sale. Seven-eighths Iam 
bid. Seven-eighths, sevnatesnatesnate- 
snatesnate say a dollar, somebody!” 
implored he in his strong harsh voice. 
Then he paused a moment and 
looking around upon his hearers with 
an earnest expression, he slowly lifted 
his right hand as if about to make 
oath before any duly qualified justice 
of the peace or notary public: 

“Going. Will nobody give me one 
dollar for that valuable and interest- 
ing work, octarvo best edition harf mo- 
rocker extry, cheap at five dollars ? ”— 
A pause —“Gone! Chase at seven- 
eighths.” 

As he said “Gone,” down came his 
hand with a slap. The hand is in 
these days often used for the tradi- 
tional hammer, as a decent dress-coat 
is instead of the judge’s ermine. The 
following words were his announce- 
ment to his book-keeper of the cus- 
tomer’s name and the price; and then 
Mr. Ball, turning again to the audi- 
ence, observed with a grin and a queer 
chuckle— “And a good time mister 
Chase’ll have a gittin his money 
back !” 

A young man in a back seat whis- 
pered to his neighbor, 

“He said Chase. Isn’t that Gow- 
ans?” 
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“What's the next line? ” sung out 
Ball at this moment to an assistant at 
the side opposite to the book-keeper, 
always behind the long desk or counter 
which separates the high-priest from 
the votaries in such temples as this— 
“ What’s the next line ? Oh yes, num- 
ber ninety-three, geuitlemen. ‘ Requeel 
de Divers Voyges.’ Something about 
the pearl fisheries I guess. How much 
moffered f th’ Requeel, gentlemen? 
Full of valuable old copperplate illus- 
trations; rare, catalogue says, —I 
spose that means tisn’t well done (chuc- 
kle) — rare and interesting old 
book Wa 


“Yes. He always buys by that 


name,” briefly answered the young 
man’s neighbor, looking up a moment 
from entering “7-8 Chase” in the 
margin of his catalogue against No. 
92. 

“Do they all do so?” queried the 


young man. { 

“A good many.: You see” — 

“Shut up there, Sibley!” broke in 
the strong business voice of the auc- 
tioneer. “Order in the ranks! I 
can’t hear myself think, you -keep up 
such a racket!” 

The words were sufficiently rough, 
but the speaker’s bluff features wore a 
jolly smile, and he ended with a short 
chuckle. He was right, too, in sub- 
stance, and the person he called Sibley 
did “shut up,” though a kind of sniff 
and a meaning smile and look at his 
young companion intimated the dis- 
sent of superior breeding as to the 
manner of the request. 

The sale was one which might be 
classed as “strictly miscellaneous.” It 
is true that a hasty glance at the title- 
page of the catalogue informed the 
. reader in “full faced display type ” 
that there was a “ valuable private li- 
brary ;” but a closer inspection would 
show that like those speakers who go 
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at once from whisper to shout, this 
deluding inscription leaped {rom small 
“lower-case” to a heavy “condensed 
Gothic,” somewhat thus: 


“CATALOGUE 
of books, including 
A VALUABLE PRIVATE LIBRARY, 
etc, etc.” 


No doubt, it was “valuable” in a 
sense. So is dirt. But assuredly no 
human being having his wits about 
him, would give shelf-room to such a 
mess as this was, taking it all to- 
gether, unless for purposes of com- 
merce. It wasone of those sales that 
are made up once in a while from 
odds and ends of consignments, with 
some luckless invoice of better books 
mingled in, to flavor a little, if it may 
be, the unpleasant mass. But the 
plan is sure to fail; poor Tray is judg- 
ed by his company; the good books 
go for the price of poor ones, the poor 
ones for the price of “ paper’ stock ; ” 
the account-sales ends with a small 
additional charge over and above 
receipts against the consignor to meet 
expenses, cataloguing and auctioneer’s 
commissions ; and the consignor, using 
indefensible terms of general re- 
proach, goes through the absurd ope- 
ration of paying money for the loss 
of his property. The auctioneer’s 
shelves are cleared, at any rate, and 
ready for replenishment with those 
gorgeous or rare books which he loves 
to sell, feeling his commission rising 
warm in his very pockets, as the 
emulous calls or nods or delicate wafts 
of catalogues or tip-ups of fore-fingers 
flock up to him from every part of the 
room, and his voice grows round and 
full as he glances hither and thither, 
hopping up the numeration table ten 
dollars at a time.— 

How still the room grows, when 
such a passage-at-purses soars aloft 
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like the spirits of the dead soldiers in 
Kaulbach’s “Battle of the Huns,” 
into that rare and exhausting two-or- 
three-hundred-dollar atmosphere! 

But there was none of that, on this 
occasion. The number of “lines” 
or lots, in the catalogue, was only two 
hundred and eighty-nine, in all. In 
the New York book-auctions, some- 
what more than a hundred. lots an 
hour are commonly despatched; the 
cheaper the lots the faster they must 
be run off; and in the present instance 
a single sitting of two hours or so 
was deemed an ample allowance. The 
actual bulk, or weight, or number, 
whichever category you may prefer, 
of volumes, however, was very con- 
siderable, as the common practice had 
been pursued of “bunching up” five, 
ten or twenty of the miserable things, 
into parcels with a string, and cata- 
loguing them somewhat thus: 

245. Tupper’s Proverbial Philoso- 
phy ete. 5 vols. , 

246. Patent Reports etc. 10 vols. 
Some valuable. 

247. School-books. 20 vols. 

Well: the sale went on, Chase buy- 
ing an extraordinary number of lots, 
and a small, short, bushy-bearded and 
wonderfully dirty Israelite who sat 
next him, and whom the bluff auc- 
tioneer irreverently saluted when he 
first bid with “Hallo! you there, fa- 
ther Abraham?” buying a very few 
bundles at two cents or three cents per 
volume. The securing of one of these 
small prizes by the dirty man seemed 
to irritate worthy Mr. Ball ; for having 
offered to the company the succeeding 
lot, and there being a moment’s pause 
in which no one bid, the auctioneer 
with much gravity exclaimed, 

“Put it down to Chase at five 
cents !” 

“T won’t have it!” said the old 
man, 
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“Ye shall have it—what’s the 
next ?” was all the auctioneer replied, 
with a facetious chuckle and an as- 
sumption of great violence, and down 
it went to Chase, while Mr. Ball, with- 
out heeding his remonstrances, went 
straight on with the next lot. This was 
a worn looking octavo volume, with 
what is technically called a “ skiver” 
or “split sheep” back and old-fash- 
ioned marbled board sides. 

“Number 109,” cried the auc- 
tioneer; “ Reverend Strong’s ordina- 
tion sermon and so forth. Valuable 
old pamphlets, and what'll you give 
for Ir?” —with a quaint sudden 
stress on this seldom emphasized pro- 
noun, as if Mr. Ball had meant that 
the poor neglected thing should find 
one at least to think it of some 
weight. 

“Ten cents,” said old Chase, in 
his grave dry voice— “what's the 
book ?” 

“Twenty-five,” said somebody. 

“Thirty,” called out the young 
man who had asked about Chase. 
His voice was eager, and no doubt 
more than one of the sharp veterans 
present said to themselves, at that 
intonation, “ Ah, I can put him up if 
I like!” But the sale was dull; as 
it happened no one did “put him 
up.” 

“Thirty cents I’m bid,” proceeded 
Mr. Ball; “Thirty, thirty, thirty. 
Say thirty-five. Thirty-five shall I 
HAVE? And gone [slap] for thirty 
cents WHIZzIT ?” 

“Cash,” was the reply to this in- 
quiry for a name; and the buyer, 
stepping up to the desk, paid his 
money and took his book. 

“ Mark it delivered,” resumed the 
auctioneer ; ‘ The next is number 110, 
Life of Brown. How much will you 
give for It? How much for Brown? 
The celebrated Brown! Come, be 
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quick, gentlemen! I can’t stay here 
all night! One dollar one dollar one 
dollawundollawundolla why is that too 
much? What will you give then?” 

“ Two cents” timidly ventured the 
soiled dove of a Hebrew, who looked 
as if he had “lain among the pots” 
ever since the idea of doing so was 
first started. 

“No you don’t!” exclaimed the 
scandalized auctioneer, “ I’ll give three 
cents myself. Here, Chase, now I 
expect you to offer five cents apiece 
for every book on this catalogue.” 

“T’ll do it,” returned the old man 
promptly; and the humble hopes of 
the poor Jew were effectually extin- 
guished. He rose and quietly stole 
out of the room, his head bent forward, 
with an air of exhaustion, suffering 
and patient endurance. No wonder; 
it must have been a burden to carry 
the real estate and perfumery to- 
gether that were upon his person. 

As he went out, in came Sibley in 
haste, from the hall outside, and re- 
sumed his seat, which nobody in par- 
ticular had observed him leaving, call- 
ing out as he did so, 

“ What number are you selling?” 

“One hundred and ten, Sibley, — 
five cents is bid, seven and a half 
will you give?” 

“ One hundred and ten!” exclaimed 
Sibley, greatly discomposed — “I 
wanted one hundred and nine; got an 
unlimited order; I was only called out 
for a moment — who’s got it?” 

“Cash is his name,” returned the 
accommodating auctioneer, chuckling; 
and a long thin fellow who bought 
books in the name of Park, and 
whose quiet, shrewd and rather sati- 
rical cast of features denoted much 
character, added briskly, 

—“andcash is his nature. Be on 
hand next time, Sibley. ‘Too late I 
staid, forgive the crime.’ ” 
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But Sibley paid no heed to their 
chaffing, and the sale went noisily on, 
while Mr. “Cash” civilly informed 
his disappointed neighbor that he had 
bought the book, and at the same 
time handed it to him for inspection. 
Sibley took it, and barely glancing at 
the title page of the first pampblet in 
it, returned it with thanks ; 

“Thank you (then to the auction- 
eer) —five-eighths! (then to Cash) 
My customer wanted that first ser- 
mon, no doubt (then to Ball) Yes!— 
quarter (then to Cash) I’ve gota 
fresh uncut copy that I'll give him 
for the same money (then to Ball) 
No—let him have it (then to 
Cash) — much obliged to you all the 
same.” 

The young man who had described | 
himself, as “Cash” now proceeded’ 
to give the volume a vicious wrench 
open across his knee; took out his 
knife and cut the twine strings at the 
back; then, turning the covers back 
together, as cruel victors pinion their 
captives’ elbows close in behind them, 
he passed the knifeblade behind a 
smaller pamphlet bound out of sight, 
as it were among the full sized octa- 
vos that constituted the bulk of the 
volume, so as to slit it out complete, 
perhaps bringing with it a film of 
the sheepskin of the back, held to the 
pamphlet by the clinging dry old 
paste. Then he again passed the 
volume to his neighbor, observing 

“There; that’s all I wanted; I’m 
going, and I shall leave the rest of 
the volume any way; so I'll make 
you a present of it.” 

“ Well,” said Sibley, rather startled 
— “stay —however, if you say 
so Pest 

And he laid the book in his lap, 
for the young man had risen with 
sudden quickness and was already out 
of the room. 
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CHAPTER Iz. 


THERE is a small oblong upland 
meadow, of an acre or thereabouts 
in extent. 
but ruinous board fence, showing 
signs Of prehistoric paint, and its 
line reels, as it were, every now 
and then, sometimes outward and 
sometimes inward, as if quite too 
drunk to be steady, but still obstinate 
in clinging to the general line of 
duty ; a strange cincture for the ne- 
glected grass land within, which 
seems more likely to be shut in by 
the traditionary post-and-rail or the 
still more primitive “ stake-and-rider” 
of the farm. This area is uneven, as 
if it had never since the removal of 
the first forest growth been once well 
levelled and cultivated ; humpy almost 
as if irregularly set with old graves ; 
all overgrown with meadow grass, 
long and fine and thin, like ill kept 
hair of one now growing old; and 
looped and tangled here and there in 
the hollows, in dry wisps and knots, 
along with ascanty growth of brambles. 
At distant points there are a few 
trees. Two or three are ancient apple 
trees, dry-barked, thin of leafage, 
unhappy and starved in aspect. 
There is one solitary Lombardy pop- 
lar; an erect shaft, obstinately point- 
ing upwards, though wizened and 
almost bare, like an energetic old 
fashioned maiden aunt, good, upright, 
rigid and homely. The largest group 
is a clump, or rather a dispersed 
squad, of weeping willows; unexpect- 
ed occupants of such high and dry 
and thirsty earth. Yet there they 
stand, with the dried, scrawny, half- 
bald look that pertains to the very 
earth beneath them, and to every 
thing that grows out of it; their 
long sad boughs trailing to the 
ground, so nearly destitute even of 
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the scanty lanceolate foliage which 
is proper to them, as to repeat at a 
little distance the idea of the grass 
— that of long thin neglected hair. 

In the middle of the space around 
which these dreary trees stand like a 
picket line, is that which they were 
doubtless meant to adorn; an old 
comfortless-looking white wooden 
house. It is not ruinous, but is 
ill repaired and will be ruinous very 
soon; in a year or two more the 
dingy white will verge into a dingy 
brown; warping clapboards will have 
worked loose at one end, and the slop- 
ing line of only two or three of them 
will throw a disreputable shade over 
the whole front; some furious night- 
blast will fling those loose bricks that 
balance on the rim of the large old- 
fashioned central chimney-shaft, down 
with an ominous hollow bang, upon 
the loosened shingles of the roof, and 
thence to the ground: the shock will 
dislodge the shingles and admit the 
rain into the roomy old garret in 
streams, instead of the slow strings 
of drops that now make their quiet 
way here and there in upon the floor. 
When that point is reached, the de- 
struction goes on more swiftly. Even 
if small boys do not break many a 
ready road through every old-fash- 
ioned little window-pane, the leakage 
through the roof itself will not require 
many years to loosen the faithful old 
plaster of the ceilings of the second 
story rooms, to lay it in ruin upon 
their floors, and to make its steady 
way onward to the lower floor, by a 
process not unlike that to which the 
French were forced, in penetrating 
the heroic city of Zaragoza. 

Even to say where this desolate old 
house and lot is not, would never sug- 
gest where it is. Any one familiar 
with New England will say, That 
is like an old family homestead in 
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some ancient Connecticut or Massa- 
chusetts town, where all the young 
people have regularly moved away 
every year for the ‘ast century, and 
the old people have died, and the old 
houses are dying too. 

True; itis like it. But the old 
house and lot is not there. It is in 
the heart of New York City — that is, 
the ground is there, and the old house 
too, unless it has been pulled down, 
which to be sure is likely enough. The 
place however is on Hudson street, a 
considerable distance above Canal, and 
nearly or quite opposite an old church. 
But the old church may be gone too, 
by this time. At any rate, so it was 
at the time of the auction; and the 
graded level of the four stréets around 
—for this lost-looking spot occupied 
a whole block — contrasted stiffly with 
the humps and hollows within. More 
than one such piece of waste real es- 


tate can be found in every great city. 
Sometimes it is land unimproved, 
sometimes it is covered with ruinous 
shabby little hovels standing among 
great business houses or rich man- 
sions, sometimes it is a costly tene- 
ment standing shut and empty year 


after year. The reason is commonly, 
either minority of heirs, a lingering 
law-suit, or a capitalist’s whim. 

The parlor of this house was a com- 
fortably furnished well-sized room of 
no very particular appearance, with an 
open grate and a bright ‘coal fire, a 
piano, tables, curtains, and “ tackle,ap- 
parel and furniture complete,” as they 
say in aship’s bill ofsale. Something 
there was however about the room, 
rather to be felt than seen, and which 
not every one could perceive at all. 
This something, when recognized, 
proved to be a feeling that somebody 
lived in the room; that it was used ; 
was occupied; was a home. It would 
be difficult to say what gave this im- 
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pression. Perhaps it was that the 
chairs did not all stand on the meri- 
dian ; that the willow work-basket at 
one side of the fireplace was a little 
too far out in the room, as if put there 


- on purpose; and that it overflowed 


with the gracious little engineries and 
materials of feminine domestic manu- 
facture,; that a book lay carelessly 
over the edge of the shelf, and several 
others and some magazines and pa- 
pers, in no order, on the table; that a 
curtain hung a little one side, as if 
some one had looked out of the window 
and had let the curtain fall, instead 
of executing a precise re-adjustment 
of it. The room and its contents 
seemed as if in process of use; not as 
if under effort not to use them, nor as 
if set apart for show, or for consecra- 
tion. Some would say, no doubt, that 
this feeling was from the impressions 
or emanations or atmosphere — the 
persisting color or flavor or tone, or 
all together — that had been dispersed 
about this room and printed upon its 
whole bounds and contents, by those 
who dwelt in it. 

However this may be, something 
of this kind there was. The room 
was rather dusky than light however, 
for the colors of wall-paper, carpet, 
curtains, table-cover and furniture 
alike were chiefly of rather sombre 
and rusty reds and browns. A little 
conservatory opened from one window, 
which was cut down to the floor on 
purpose. ‘This was filled to overflow- 
ing with strongly grown plants, most 
of them of the ornamental-leaved sorts 
that have become such favorites with- 
in the last ten or fifteen years; and 
among these glowed the magnificent 
blooms of some of the brightest and 
largest flowered pelargoniums and 
tuberous-rooted fuchsias. There was 
a small fountain and basin with gold 
fish, almost buried under their leafage; 
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and above over it, hung from the roof 
by scarlet cords, a large brightly col- 
ored shell, from which grew a grace- 
ful feathery plume of green sprays. 
Of ornaments or works of art, there 
were but very few in this room. The 
principal one was a large and broadly 
executed steel engraving, whose white 
“high lights” shone from its place 
above the grate in violent contrast to 
the sombre quiet of the rest of the 
room. Its subject was simply horri- 
ble — one of those powerful literal rep- 
resentations of mere agony that peo- 
ple seem to enjoy, with a vulgar bru- 
tal appetite like that which draws a 
crowd to see a public death. It was 
called “The Dying Camel.” The 


field of the picture was filled with two 
broad masses, sky and desert. Below, 
stretched the flat thirsty stony sand, 
lifeless, endless, bounded by its one 
heavy horizon line, and glimmering 


and trembling in the naked cruel still- 
ness of the insufferable sunbeams that 
filled the hot white sky above. Close 
down in the middle of the foreground 
was the huge dark ungainly mass of 
the camel, prostrate, exhausted. His 
dead master lay flat on his face crowd- 
ed under the shade of the beast’s flank, 
his arms spread out at full length. An 
empty water flask, just beyond the 
dead fingers’ ends, protruded a mock- 
ing round vacant mouth at the spec- 
tator. The miserable camel had just 
strength enough left to lift its long 
dry neck and grotesque muzzle into 
the air, and the artist had imparted 
to the savage hairy face a horrible 
expression of despair, for the sunken 
eyes watched the circlings of a wide- 
winged vulture from moment to mo- 
ment poising himself close above for 
the first gripe of claw and stab of 
beak; and from the extreme distance 
there came flying low over the sand, 
with eager necks outstretched before 
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them a long line of other vultures, 
already scenting their prey. 

At the centre table of this room, on 
the evening of the day of the book- 
auction, sat an old man. He was 
slender and almost frail; tall, dressed 
in black; with long silvery curls, and 
a bloodlessly white face, delicately 
featured, and whose thoughtful spir- 
itual intelligence was saddened by 
some element of sorrow which might 
be weakness or disappointment or 
dissatisfaction or pain, — any or all 
of them together. His forehead was 
high, smooth, retreating and narrow ; 
his attitude upright; and the ease 
and precision-of his movements, and 
the clearness and brightness of his 
eyes, although they were sunken deep 
under the long overgrown eyebrows, 
showed that he had a good deal of 
life still left in him. On the table 
under a drop-light, confused with the 
books and magazines, were writing 
materials and a disorderly pile of 
papers, among which he had been 
working —or else, as they say in the 
country — “ puttering.” 

In a wadded arm-chair by the fire 
sat a girl, easily enough recognized as 
his daughter; and the next observa- 
tion likely to be made was, that old 
as her father was, he would probably 
outlive her. She was of middle 
height, very delicately formed, but 
with that roundness of modelling 
which makes people look so much 
lighter than they really are. Her 
skin was singularly clear and thin 
and almost as bloodlessly white as her 
father’s; the blue veins here and there 
showing indicated that the whiteness 
was not that of opaque tissue, but of de- 
ficient circulation and general condi- 
tion. Her heavy black hair was coiled 
carelessly at the back of her head, and 
combed away from her forehead, and 
from the small white ears, so as to 
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show the wavy line that limited the 
growth of the hair along the temples, 
and: to display fully the remarkable 
width and fullness of the forehead. 
This, indeed, was so marked that the 
family likeness which was unmistaka- 
ble upon the two faces of herself and 
her father, existed there in spite of the 
contradiction of the foreheads. Her 
eyes were very large, of alimpid gray, 
with long black lashes, and with deli- 
_ cate clearly pencilled eyebrows whose 
line was almost level for a little ways 
outward from the nose, and then fell on 
either hand in a more distinct curve. 
The nose was fine but high, with well 
opened nostrils and thin, almost trans- 
lucent tissues, like those of a blood 
horse; the mouth neither small nor 
large, the lips rather full than thin, 
and as well as the chin, beautifully 
modelled, with that statuesque empha- 
sis and distinctness of cut whose ab- 
sence is one of the defects of the ge- 
neric American face — if such gener- 
ic face there be. But these lips were 
much too pale for beauty of color; 
and they were extremely sensitive ; 
so much so as to suggest some exces- 
sively wild and timid creature of the 
woods rather than a human being. 
And yet this vivid sensitiveness of the 
lips was contradicted by the serious 
thoughtful fearlessness of the eyes. 
The character of ill health so clearly 
intimated by the dead whiteness 
of the complexion and the paleness of 
the lips was greatly strengthened by 
the dark shades under the eyes, and 
by an undefinable but unmistakable 
languor of attitude, movement and 
of voice. 
dressed in black; a heavy rich black 
silk, cut high in the neck, but with a 
small square space in front after the 
pretty fashion called 4 la Pompadour, 
A narrow border of lace at the neck, 
and lace cuffs to match, were the only 
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approach to ornament in the whole » 


costume. There was no ribbon, no 
bow, no ear-drops, no necklace, no 
bracelet, no buckle, no brooch, not 
even a ring. The young girl’s sin- 
gularly elegant figure, the extreme 
quietness and even impassiveness of 
her perfectly composed and refined 
manner, were in some way intensified 
and set off by this rigid elderly plain- 
ness and richness of costume, which, 
as the French would say, swore furi- 
ously at her youth. Thus the whole 
effect was a‘ contradiction, so harsh, 
so violent, as to suggest at first the 
hateful idea of an obtruded modesty. 
This however quickly gave way, on a 
little observation, to the correct con- 
clusion, that it was an incongruity 
only. But there was another effect, 
which the whole personality of the 
girl produced; it was, if one might 
say so, that there radiated from her, 
or slowly gathered about her wherever 
she was, not the light and life that 
should glow from the young, but an 
atmosphere — or influence — that was 
dark, and dreary, if not cold; perhaps 
not dead, but lifeless,— is there 
not a shade of difference? Lastly: 
perhaps the strongest — certainly the 
most obvious mark of family resem- 
blance was a habit of eye common to 
her and her father. With noticeable 
frequency their upper eyelids came 
down so as to veil half the iris, and 
delayed there. All that this indicat- 
ed was, reflection, or some other men- 
tal effort. Clowns, for the purpose, 
scratch their heads; philosophers — 
and people with headaches — rest 
their foreheads in their hands. 

A third personage sat on a sofa at 
the hither side of the fire—i.e. to 
your right hand as you came from the 
door towards the fire —opposite the 
young girl,so that the three were at 
the angles of a triangle; and as if the 
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two had been chatting across the 
hearth while her father was busy 
among his papers. This third was 
a young man; rather tall, well made, 
with a noticeable quickness and liveli- 
ness of manner and movement. He 
was somewhat fair, with merry brown 
eyes, good white teeth, full lips, a nose 
decidedly well shaped except that it 
was too broad and round at the end, 
and too thick in the wings of the 
nostrils, as if the maker being in some 
haste, had carelessly left some surplus 
material there. Otherwise, the face 
was perhaps at first sight rather dull 
than bright; not nearly so sprightly 
as the expression of the eye and the 
bearing of the whole figure. 

A peculiar look, which might almost 
be called grotesque, was given to the 
face, undeniably well-featured as it 
was, by the management of the hair 
and beard. The abundant crisp curls 
of the hair were cut at about two and 
a half inches in length and trained on 
a radiating, or what the pomologists 
call the fan,system. This gave the 
hair seen in profile the look of a crest, 
covering the top of the head and jut- 
ting in an enterprising manner for- 
ward and upward from the upper line 
of the forehead. The front view was 
much more glorious; for it showed a 
thick frizzled halo standing out within 
an almost circular outline about the 
upper part of the long oval of the face, 
like the solid aureoles on ancient pic- 
tures of saints; or as if he dressed his 
hair by giving himself an awful fright 
every morning. The eyebrows were 
rather lifted, giving a funny sort of 
wide-awake look, which the young 
gentleman was accustomed to veil in 
some manner, if it might be, with a 
double eye-glass. Truly, nature hayv- 
ing exhausted herself in this magni- 
ficent hairy crown of glory, had come 
short in the matter of beard; for the 
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chin of our friend was sparingly gar- 
nished with hair, that grew ina little 
thin brush or pencil, spreading out- 
ward at the ends, like the pictures of 
the growth of the bamboo. A like 
starved growth, as if a few hairs had 
been cruelly deserted upon some barren 
shore, struggled stiffly for existence 
upon his upper lip; and some dim 
prophetic glimpses of the whiskers 
of the future could be seen by the eye 
of faith, between ears and chin. 

The ill-made gray suit, and the 
clumsy thick shoes indicated that he 
was an Englishman; and if this was 
not enough, there was a perceptible 
awkwardness of attitude and of man- 
ner also, such as is often seen among 
Englishmen even of the best social 
training and experience, but which 
in an American would be proof posi- 
tive of want of such experience. Last 
and most’ of all, the cockney shib- 
boleth of his speech ever and anon be- 
wrayed him, in spite of the sedulous 
watchfulness with which he tried to 
talk good English — a language which 
exists — orally —only west of the At- 
lantic. In England there are corrupt 
dialects of it only; —1. cockney, and 
2. provincial. 


CHAPTER III. 


“So” — said the old man, smiling 


indulgently as he spoke, to the 
younger one,— “so, cousin Scrope, 
you think one needs a good deal here 
below, and for a good while ? ” 

“T do so,—I do indeed,” replied 
the-young fellow : — “ Now, I should 
say, an ouse here in the city, — 
yacht, of course, — place at Newport 
— ah, sweet place Newport, such soft 
hair, you know! —countwy seat on 
the Udson + say near Tawwytown — 
was up there yesterday —lovely coun- 
twy, I ashuah you. Went up there 
with Button—singular name that, 
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Mr. Van Bwaam — Button, button, 
who’s got the button?” 

“Qh, I don’t know,” returned the 
old gentleman, (not meaning any am- 
biguity), — “ Monsieur Bouton would 
seem quite fine, wouldn’t it? By the 
way, I wonder why there has been 
no Mr. Scissors? But how do you 
like Button’s first name ? ” 

“Weally, I don’t know it. T 
Button Esq., it said — Do you know, 
now, you ave a monstwous many 
hesquires in Hamewica?” . 

“Oh, he might call himself Baron 
Button of Buttonhole, and sign all 
instruments, and sue and be sued by 
that name, if he chose. And he 
might have any coat of arms he 
might fancy,—a coat all over gilt 
buttons, if he liked —on his seal, 
and on his carriage too, without being 
annoyed by the proud minions of the 
College of Heralds. He may tattoo 
himself and all his house — and 
grounds — all over, with any insignia 
he chooses, for that matter. This is 
a free country, cousin Scrope !” 

There was something satirical in 
the old man’s manner, as if he were 
half laughing at both Americans and 
English. He went on however: 

“Tarbox Button, his name is; 
‘most musical, most melancholy !’” 

“ Most musical, most jolly, I should 
say,” answered the young man. “ But 
I can’t imagine were e got that name, 
do you know? Hit’s certainly not in 
my copy of the Squope and Gwosvenor 
Woll. Bwummagem name I should 
fancy, Button, at any rate.” 

“Father,” said the young girl, 
with a shade of grave motherliness 
and mild reproof in her manner — 
her mother was dead, and she was 
both mother and daughter to the old 
man — “Father, you mustn’t be bad, 
now, and make fun of Mr. Button. 
He has been too kind to us for that. 


What would you have to do, and 
where should we find so good a home 
to live in, and where should we visit 
at all, if it were not for him? ” 

The voice was very sweet, and was 
low and clear like her father’s; but 
in place of the slight but perceptible 
sharpness of intonation which re- 
curred every now and then in his 
speech, when his sub-acid humor 
tinged it, hers had a striking liquid 
fulness like the lowest notes of a full- 
throated singing-bird. But it was 
neither sad nor glad; it had a certain 
indifferent or dreamy quality, almost 
as if the speech were that of a som- 
nambulist; or perhaps it was an: in- 
tonation of weariness. 

“No harm, Civille,” said Mr. Van 
Braam ; “I was observing upon his 
name, not upon him.” 

“Vewy well off is Mr. Button, I 
should say ?” queried Scrope. 

“Yes,” answered the old man. 
“ Here’s this vacant piece of ground 
that this old house stands on, — why, 
it must be worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, and he finds it conve- 
nient to hold it unimproved and pay 
our New York taxes on it, until he 
has time to speculate with it in some 
way. Meanwhile Civille and I occupy 
one of the most valuable estates in the 
city,” added the old man, laughing. 

“Do you know, now,” pursued 
Scrope, “I never should ave taken 
Button for one of the family if I’d 
met im by accident say in Gween- 
land? E asn’t the style, at all.” 

“Why,” said the old gentleman, 
“Tve often thought of it’ myself. 
But he had a pretty hard time when 
he was a boy, like a good many other 
rich people, and he has made his own 
way, without any leisure to finish 
and polish himself. Besides there’s 
a poor strain of blood in that branch 
of the family ; those Gookins that his 
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mother, old Mrs. Button came from 
were distillers and hard cases from 
generation to generation, by the town 
records ; rough, violent people, — a 
kind of natural-born pirates. And 
his wife’s family, although they were 
decent enough, were narrow and 
small-minded, somehow. , The fact is, 
that unless you take Button’s execu- 
tive ability as showing Scrope blood, 
there’s only the record to prove that 
he has it. I don’t know any of the 
rest of them that have so few of the 
family traits. And perhaps, as we 
are three Scropes here together, we 
may take Civille’s and my Van Braam 
blood into our confidence and mention 
in strict secrecy that cousin Button’s 
immense bragging about his Scrope 
blood is as near an absolute proof 
that he hasn’t a drop of it, as any 
one thing could be. All the rest of 


us like to have it very well, but no 


other of us would advertise’ it so ex- 
tensively.” 

“Now I should ave fancied,” said 
Mr. Scrope, after having listened 
to all this with evident and close in- 
terest, “that Mr. Button’s political 
hambition was more unnatuwal in 
one of our connection than is boast- 
ing.” 

“Very justly observed,” answered 
Mr, Van Braam. “A good many of 
us have refused offices, and I know 
none of us except my cousin Button 
who wants them. But so it is; Mr. 
Button is proud of his descent, and he 
is terribly fond of being talked about, 
of having influence and of holding 
offices. I fancy he likes all that best 
of all, moreover, because it is’ such a 
capital advertisement of his books. 
And he is so energetic and shrewd in 
managing, that, you may say, he 
ought to have influence and office, 
particularly as he is reckoned perfect- 
ly honest. ‘The tools to him that 
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can use them.’ And he is very gen- 
erous with his money where these 
two interests of his are concerned, 
and very sharp and close with it 
everywhere else. There, cousin 
Scrope—that is a pretty: complete 
account of Mr. Button. It has only 
to be filled out with his minor traits ; 
and those you can see for yourself.” 

“ A vewy good man to ave on your 
side I should say,” observed Mr. 
Scrope, smiling. ‘“ Indeed, he’s given 
me some vewy good advice halweady 
about horganizing the Squope Associ- 
ation. He knows exactly ow to man- 
age people — exactly. E put me up 
to hall the dodges about the news- 
papers, and about cowwespondence, 
and influence and intwoductions. 
Do ye know, now, hi fancy I shouldn’t 
ave been able to awange this matter 
at all without im.” 

Mr. Van Braam smiled and nodded, 
as much as to say, The most likely 
thing inthe world. Scrope resumed ; 

“ This other cousin now, Chester— _ 
your cowespondent about the gene- 
alogy, —e’s hanother sort of person, 
I imagine ?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Mr. Van 
Braam. “He hasn’t any money — 
that is, nothing except the little old 
place at Hartford where he and his 
great-aunt live together, and the in- 
come he earns. But an assistant- 
librarian doesn’t have a very large 
salary, and I don’t suppose his other 
revenues enable him to do much more 
than live comfortably. I guess Adrian 
is a pretty clear case of Scrope, though. 
He doesn’t care much for money, he 
is fond of principles, he isn’t afraid, 
he goes his own road, he has managed, 
by the help of a capital set of instincts 
of his own, to make himself a well- 
educated and accomplished young 
gentleman, he loves all manner of 
right thought and sound study, he is 
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fond of fun, he is sweet-tempered, he 
likes pets and children, and old peo- 
ple, and they like him; and he likes 
to do. things for others.” 

*“Beg pardon,” said Scrope of 
Scrope, “but if hit’s a fair question, 
ow did e get hout of eaven? ” 

All three of the company laughed, 
and it was the young lady who an- 
swered this time: “The sons of God 
saw the daughters of men, that they 
were fair,” she quoted. “It must 
have been my cousin Ann Button for 
whom Adrian came down to us.” 

“Oh,” said Scrope; “then if e 
mawies her e won’t need to twouble 
himself about money.” 

“Very true” replied Miss Civille ; 
“and yet it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that Adrian wanted her 
money. I knew all about their en- 
gagement. Ann was never very much 
of a favorite with anybody in those 


days — I don’t know that she is very 
much liked now. But then, she used 
to be really neglected and lonesome 


- and miserable. Adrian just devoted 
himself to her because nobody else 
would; out of pure kindness; and so 
they fell in love.” 

Mr. Scrope bowed an acquiescence, 
but with a queer look, which Civille 
understood perfectly, and answered ; 

“Oh, you needn’t think it — that 
was two or three years ago, when we 
were all younger and didn’t think 
so much of money. Besides, Mr. 
Button was not nearly so rich then. 
It was afterwards that he made so 
much.” 

“Qh,” replied Scrope ; — “ That 
does seem like it. But I don’t sup- 
pose the money will make him like 
her any the less.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said 
Civille reverting to her dreamy man- 
ner, and looking out from great half 
covered gray eyes as if she was watch- 
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ing something beyond the walls of 
the room — “I don’t know about that. 
If I know cousin Adrian, it’s the like- 
liest reason in the world to repel him.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” observed the 
old man;— “it would be Scrope all 
over.” ‘ 

“Tf you’ll allow me,” said Scrope, 
“ T’d like to suggest that that would 
be more suitable to the hold spelling 
than the new. §, ¢, ah, o, 0, p, they 
used to spell it— Squoop, not Squope. 
Now old Colonel Adwian the wegicide 
was so vewy particular that I say his 
name gave wise to the vewy term 
Squooples. He was fullof’em. And 
if my Yankee cousin is so squoopulous, 
I don’t know but I shall advise him 
to take the old-fashioned name again, 
and leave off the Chester entirely.” 

“T dare say he would like to do so,” 
observed Mr. Van Braam. “I want 
you to see him to-night, however, if 
possible, so that you and he may 
know one another a little before the 
Association meeting. It may be of 
service to both. And my old-fash- 
ioned ways,” added the old gentle- 
man with “a good-natured smile, 
“make me desirous that all those of 
our kin should know each other. — It’s 
high time he was here, too.” 

J can’t honestly say I shall miss 
im,” said Scrope, with a gallant look 
towards the young lady, “if e does 
not come. No man could be quite 
appy to see another hadmiwer in Miss 
Van Bwaam’s pwesence; and I know 
no fan can see er without being er 
hadmiwer.” 

At this not very elegant compliment 
one might have seen Mr. Van Braam’s 
eyebrows give a curious lift, and he 
just glanced at the young man, but 
without moving what Mr. Scrope 
would call his ed. As for the young 
lady herself, she answered in her in- 
different voice : 
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- “Qh, thankyou very much, Mr. 
Serope, I’m sure. But your Yankee 
cousin will not. be in your way. He 
is engaged already, as we were saying. 
Indeed, we here are not at all in soci- 
ety; you will be free of rivals, both 
with my father and myself.” 

“There, cousin Scrope,” said the 
old man, “That’s as much as to say 
that you may marry us both if you 
can get us!” 

The young Englishman looked 
rather uneasy; even fewer English- 
men are good at taking jokes, good or 
bad, than at making them; and he 
answered quite at random, but as it 
happened quite well enough for such 
talk — 

“Vewy appy, I’m sure!” 

The perfect coolness and speed with 
which the two Americans carried for- 
ward his hint to such remote conse- 
quences had terrified him; for he 
could not be sure whether they spoke 
in irony or not, their manner was so 
entirely grave and impassive. , 

Mr. Van Braam laughed quietly, 
the daughter just smiled, while the 
old gentleman remarked, 

“Not badly answered, cousin 
Scrope; but don’t be alarmed ; we nei- 
ther of us propose matrimony at pres- 
ent.” 

The young man was silent for an 
awkward moment; when there was a 
ring at the door, a card was handed to 
Mr. Van Braam, who said “Show the 
gentleman in,” and the absent kins- 
man entered. It was our young 
friend Mr. “Cash,” of the auction 
room. Ashe came in, Mr. Van Braam 
rose and stepped forward to receive 
him, with hearty cordiality. Miss 
Civille and Mr. Scrope arose, as the 
old gentleman, leading the new comer 
toward the fire, presented him: 

“T want you to be at home here at 
once, cousin Adrian,” he said. “Ci- 
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ville, you knew your. cousin better two 
or three years ago than now, but I 
hope you'll make up for lost time. 
Cousin Scrope, I know you and Mr. 
Chester will be friends, for you afte 
kinsmen, and you have interests in 
common besides at present, in this 
estate and association business.” 

Mr. Adrian Scrope Chester had 
enough of general resemblance to Mr. 
Van Braam and his daughter, and in- 


deed to his five or six times removed 


English cousin, to pass very well for 
a co-descendant. That is; he was 
tall, erect, well-formed, quick and easy 
in movement, and of an intelligent’ 
and comely countenance. His brown 
hair, instead of the cometary horrors 
of Mr. Scrope’s, was brushed in a con- 
ventional manner, and curled in large 
soft curls instead of persisting in the 
frizzle of the Englishman, and his 
beard and mustache were thick and 
fine. His eyes were of a clear dark 
blue, his lips at once full and sensi- 
tive, all his features delicate and yet 
not small; and whereas Mr. Scrope’s 
bearing and presence gave an impres- 
sion of good-nature, quickness, levity, 
fun, Chester’s spoke of thorough kind- 
ness, instead of mere good nature; 
of penetration, of insight, instead of 
quickness ; of sense and directness and 
strength rather than levity; of gen- 
eral intellectual activity, rather than 
of mirth only. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the American seemed to possess 
large good qualities, of which the 
Englishman had only somewhat small 
imitations. And yet the English are 
very often what people sometimes call 
“singed cats— better than they 
look.” 

The young people tried to do justice 
to Mr. Van Braam’s favorable intro- 
duction: but Miss Civille’s manner 
was chilling enough, although she did 
not mean it to be, and indeed in spite 
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of her intentions; so that Chester, 
barely touching her hand, which was 
cold and limp, said to himself, How 
did she come to dislike me? Mr. 
Serope did rather better. He may 
possibly, in spite of the mild caustic 
that had just been applied to his dem- 
onstrations of jealousy, have felt some 
slight objection to the second young 
man in that company, or it may have 
been his ordinary awkwardness only 
that was upon him. However, he 
made his bow, shook hands, expressed 
his pleasure, and crowned the opera- 
tion by taking from his pocket a card 
*which he ceremoniously presented to 
Mr. Chester. Mr. Chester received it 
with thanks, delivered his own in 
exchange, as seemed to be expected, 
and then took time to peruse the 
legend upon that of Mr. Scrope. The 
phrase is correct — he took time. The 
card, a long one, like those sometimes 
sent on wedding occasions, contained 
the following composition : 
* 


BRABAZON AYMAR DE VERE SCROPE 
OF SCROPE, 


And at the point where an asterisk 
is put, there’ was moreover a most 
noble-looking coronet, printed in the 
three primary colors, very impressive 
to behold. 

“T am sorry my daughter was 
absent at your recent visits to New 
York,” said Mr. Van Braam; when 
the four had seated themselves. 
“You and I agree on so many points 
that I shall be glad to see you and 
‘her contending over them. She is 
always refuting her father.” 

But the kind smile and pleasant 
tone and half-mischievous expression 
with which the words were said gave 
them a second meaning directly op- 
posite to their grammatical one. 

“T am afraid of controversies with 
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ladies,” said the new comer. “They 
receive things by intuition, instead 
of groping to them by feeling along 
chains of reasoning.’ Reasoning will 
not induce a woman to agree with 
you; reasoning with women is like 
hunting wild ducks with a brass band. 
It scares them. I should never hope 
to convince a woman except by mak- 
ing her like me and then unintention- 
ally on purpose letting her see what 
I thought.” 

“ What treason!” exclaimed Miss 
Civille, this time with a sufficiently 
perceptible tone of interest. 

“There you go!” exclaimed her 
father, amused. —“ Thirlestane for- 
ever!” 

“Thirlestane?” queried Mr. Scrope. 
“ How Thirlestane ? ” 

“Why,” resumed the old gentle- 
man; “don’t you remember their 
motto? It’s in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. ‘Ready, aye, ready!’” 
Civille will always answer the trum- 
pet call when it sounds for battle over 
Women’s Rights!” 

“Now father,’ she remonstrated ; 
“are you going to quote every min- 
ute? How can I entertain the gen- 
tleman, particularly if you wish me to 
fight with Mr. Chester, if you open 
your broadside upon me too, like that 
miserable Frenchman against John 
Paul Jones in the Bonhomme Rich- 
ard ? ”? 

“Well, well, my child — I’m dumb 
— vox faucibus hesit |” 

“But permit me to explain,” said 
Chester, with some anxiety: “I had 
no treason in my soul. I do not 
mean that men have no intuitions, 
nor that women have no reason; but 
only that as between the two, women 
have most of one, and men of the oth- 
er. It is just as it is with another 
couple of faculties —or sets of faculties ; 
I mean executive power and what peo- 
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ple call goodness. I believe men have 
most of the former, and I believe wo- 
men are better than men; I believe 
God put them into the world on pur- 
pose to be better than men; I do not 
believe that either of them is destitute 
of either faculty.” 

“T don’t bélieve one single word of 
it,” said Miss Civille, with a resolute 
tone. “If women are inferior to men 
in any particular or superior to them 
either, it’s because they have been ed- 
ucated into going without their rights, 
and it’s a great shame!” 

“Well,” rejoined Mr. Chester, pa- 
cifically ; “ Miss Van Braam will par- 
don me, I am sure, if I venture to act 
as if I were talking with a man in one 
particular?” . 

“T don’t know about that,” said 
the young lady, almost alertly — she 
had plenty of spirit, it would appear, 
under that cold and languid manner, 


and the debate appeared not to be at 
all unwelcome ; “ what is it?” 

“ Why, only that really and truly, 
I do detest arguing and I tell you 
plainly, and say I'd rather not. I 
get so angry — or if I don’t, I want to, 


— when I undertake to argue. But 
there’s another reason for my begging 
off just now ” —he looked at the two 
gentlemen —“T’ll let you tread me 
into the very dust next time, but there 
are some things that we ought to talk 
about.” 

As they all agreed that the apology 
was real, Miss Civille was graciously 
pleased to accept it. 

“First,” said Mr. Van Braam, 
“when did you come to town? I got 
your note only this afternoon.” _ 

“Yesterday, sir,” said Chester. “I 
should have called last evening, only 
that I was too tired, and to tell you 
the honest truth I went to bed and 
slept all night long.” 

“The wisest thing you could do. 
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Next, let us arrange about the Asso- 


ciation meeting.” 

This meeting, however, as quickly 
appeared, was set for that day week; 
Scrope, moreover, in reply to their in- 
quiries, showed them that under the ex- 
perienced guidance of Mr. Button, all 
things had been put in such readiness 
that it only remained for the persons 
concerned to render themselves at the 
time and place appointed. Both Mr. 
Van Braam and Mr. Chester congrat- 
ulated Mr. Scrope upon the thorough 
manner in which ali these prelimina- 
ries had been adjusted, when there 
was once more a ringing at the 
door-bell, and once more a card was 
brought to the master of the house, 
who took it and read it, saddling his 
eyeglasses with an experienced little 
jiggle on the bridge of his nose, and 
looked puzzled. Then he read it 
again, very carefully, half shutting 
his eyes, cocking his head backwards, 
‘and focusing the object with a kind 
of trombone motion. Then his head 
dropped, and he looked around him 
like one who has received an unex- 
pected affusion of cold water. 

“ Why,” he said, rather to himself 
than to any one else—“ what” — 
and he stopped, and said to the ser- 
vant, with something of displeasure 
in his manner, 

“ Ask him to walk in.” 

Returning in a moment, the servant 
reported that the gentleman had only 
a word to say to Mr. Van Braam, and 
would trouble him but fora very lit- 
tle. 

Still with the same wondering and 
half displeased look, the old gentle- 
man arose and went out into the hall, 
leaving the door open. Listening, 
the three others heard some indistinct 
murmur of voices only. Then in a 
few minutes Mr. Van Braam said, 
speaking from the hall, 
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' Never mind me for a little while, 
young people!” and he shut the door. 


Evidently the business was to take, 


rather more time than he had sup- 
posed. ' 


CHAPTER IV. 


CueEsTER, when the door had closed, 
proceeded to make some further inquir- 
ies about the Scrope Association and 
its operations. All these were readi- 
ly answered, becoming quite a debate 
on ways and means, and greatly en- 
lightening the querist. The Associa- 
tion, it appeared, consisted, or was to 
consist, of the descendants of Adrian 
Scrope, son and heir of Colonel Adrian 
Scrope the Regicide, executed at Ty- 
burn on the 9th or as others say the 
17th October, 1660. To these de- 
scendants, it appeared, there now of 


right belonged a certain large sum of 
money “representing property which 
had devolved to Adrian Scrope the 
younger after his flight to New Eng- 
land, and which still remained’ so sit- 
uated that the heirs could certainly 
recover it upon making proof of their 


descent. Scrope of Scrope, being 
himself a descendant not of the regi- 
cide Colonel, but of a younger brother, 
could not inherit while there were di- 
rect heirs; but being fond of genea- 
logieal investigations he had come to 
a knowledge of the facts in this case. 
He avowed very frankly that he de- 
sired to make a profit by means of the 
affair, but he said that he was also 
partly actuated by the equally lauda- 
ble motives of family pride and family 
liking. It was from these causes 
that he had come to America with the 
design of searching -out the Scrope 
heirs, forming them into an Associa- 
tion, becoming their agent, obtaining 
from them the necessary funds, proving 
their claim, and receiving as compen- 
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sation a proper percentage, to be al- 
lowed him when the heirs should be 
actually in receipt of their respective 
inheritances. This arrangement, of 
course, effectually prevented any mai- 
versation by the agent. In the pros- 
ecution of this undertaking, Scrope 
had first fortified himself with letters 
and documents, and had then come to 
the United States, where he had for 
some time been investigating, adver- 
tising and corresponding; and with 
much labor had advanced so far as to 
appoint the meeting referred to, in 
New York, one week from date, of a 
number of the American heirs. 

Miss Civille Van Braam took little 
part in this discussion between the 
two young men, listening only, and 
even this was with the air of pre-occu- 
pation or fatigue or almost melan- 
choly which was habitual to her. So, 
when all at once business matters 
having been sufficiently debated, 
Scrope of Scrope suddenly turned to 
her and asked for some music, she 
started almost as if from sleep. 

“Oh! Excuse me!— What was 
it ?—I beg your pardon !” 

The request was repeated, and with 
an apology for her inattention, the 
young lady very readily went to the 
piano, and selecting some music, play- 
ed, and then sang, with good judg- 
ement and good execution, both instru- 
mental and vocal, but without much 
émotion. The music she chose, appar- 
ently, was a graceful melody with lu- 
cidly arranged accompaniment, rather 
thant crowded harmonies or techni- 
cal difficulties ; it was sufficiently good 
music, and at the sgme time simple 
enough for mixed society : safe music 
to play anywhere. There was a cer- 
tain ease and truth of expression in 
her fingering and vocalizing however, 
which seemed to intimate the capaci- 
ty of doing much more; and the pe- 
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culiar vibrating fulness of her voice 
gave the impression of large passion- 
ate vehemence existing, though it 
might be asleep and unconscious of 
itself. 

Having ended, she smilingly asked 
Mr. Scrope to take his turn, and he 
very readily complied. He sang one 
or two English ballads in a clear, not 
very expressive barytone or rather 
counter-tenor, and he sang without 
any embarrassment, sitting quietly on 
the sofa, simply explaining before he 
began that he knew no instrument. 
This style of singing is not very com- 
mon in America, but it might well 
be; it requires, and gives, a sort of 
self-reliance of ear and a peculiar 
completeness of style, exacted by the 
absence of accompaniment. The per- 
formance, indeed, was much better 
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than any one would have argued 
from the exterior and general bearing 
of Scrope of Scrope; and he was ap- 
plauded accordingly. 

Next came Chester, externally 
much more easy in manner than 
Scrope, but in reality very much 
more shy. He would gladly have de- 
clined, but with some little effort he 
came up to the mark like a man, with 
the allowable apology that he could 
neither sing without an instrument 
like Mr. Scrope nor play like Miss ~ 
Van Braam, and should therefore give 
them two inferior kinds of music to- 
gether. So he went to the piano, and 
sang a little ballad of William Alling- 
ham’s, whose words and music are suf- 
ficiently a specimen of that evening's 
performance to be worth reprodu- 
cing. 


THE CHILD’S THREE WISHES. 


Ring! ting! 


blooming in the spring! The fleeting clouds above me, The 


I wish Iwerea primrose! A 


bright yellow primrose, 


little birds tolove me, 
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fern and moss tocreep a-cross, And the 


II. 
Oh, no! I wish I were an elm-tree ! — 
A great royal elm-tree, with green leaves gay: 
The wind would set them dancing ; 
The sun and moonbeams glance in; 
And birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing. 


III. 
Nay, stay ; I wish I were a robin ! — 
A robin or a little wren, everywhere to go, — 
Through forest, field, or garden, 
And ask no leave nor pardon, 
Till winter comes with icy thumbs 
To ruffle up our wing. 


Iv. 


_ Well, tell, whither would you fly to? 

Where would you rest, —ini forest or in dell ? 
Before a day is over, 
Home would come the rover 

For mother’s kiss, — for sweeter this 
Than any other thing. 


Chester was no player, and the air 
was nothing; but he sang the pretty 
little ballad, accompanying it by a 
few chords, with so much truth of 
intonation, with so much expression, 
and his voice, not noticeable except 
for clearness and sweetness, conveyed 
so much of intelligent sympathetic 
feeling, that his rendering was more 
effective than a great deal of the 
“best ” singing, and he was reward- 
ed with genuine praises. Miss Van 
Braam’s were not very enthusiastic, 
and yet they conveyed an impression 
of restrained feeling which meant 
much ; and Scrope’s, somewhat over- 
eager and voluble as they were, still 


elm-tree for our king! 


had sincerity enough in them to 
make them agreeable. They pressed 
him for another song, but he excused 
himself, saying, as indeed his flushed 
face, quick movements, and the evi- 
dent tension of his nerves plainly 
enough showed, that he was easily ex- 
cited by music, and adding that being 
unpractised, his fingers and his voice 
in such case quickly became uncertain. 
Nobody would have suspected the 
tall erect broad-shouldered fellow of 
being excitable. But he was, and the 
more so in proportion to the remote- 
ness and spirituality of the exciting 
cause ; that is, more (for instance) by 
music than he would have been by 
gambling or by a quarrel. 

The conversation, which was now 
resumed, became lively, Scrope and 
Chester exchanging puns, jokes and 
nonsense, and Chester and Miss Van 
Braam finding that they had preserved 
in common many reminiscences of 
their previous acquaintance ; so that 
the young lady after-a time, bethink- 
ing her of her cool greeting, was a lit- 
tle pained in conscience thereat, and 
very prettily apologized : 

“My health is poor this last year 
or two, since we came to live here, 
and my head aches a good deal of the 
time, cousin Adrian,” she said; “I 
very often hardly know whether 1 am 
alive. I am having a severe attack 
to-night, and if I was rude to you at 
first, you will not misunderstand it, 
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will you? I could hardly see or 
stand.” 

Chester hastened to make the prop- 
er answer; and Scrope hastened fur- 
ther to offer a remedy. 

“Praps you’d allow me to cure 
your edache,” he obligingly suggest- 
ed. ‘I’ve only to lay my two ands 
on top of your ed for a few min- 
utes.” 

Miss Van Braam hesitated a mo- 
ment. Butshe reflected, how absurd 
is that conventional idea that the 
touch of one human being differs from 
that of another! And again, she said 
to herself, why should it be any worse 
than waltzing — or as bad, for that 
matter? Still, she did not so much 
welcome the experiment as force her- 
self to acquiesce by reason; and her 
manner was a little cold—as often 
the case with shy and sensitive peo- 
ple — as she replied that she would 
be greatly obliged to Mr. Scrope if 
he liked to take so much trouble. 

That gentleman however, assuring 
her that it was no trouble but a privi- 
lege (“I should think it was,” said 
Chester to himself contrasting the 
features and bearing of the English- 
man with the pale and spiritual face 
of the young girl), jumped up, and, 

.stepping briskly to the back of her 
chair, laid his two hands upon the top 
of her head. 

There was silence for a moment 
or two. Then Civille, who had been 
leaning in a tired way against the 
back of her great stuffed chair, sud- 
denly raised herself, at the same time 
shaking her head violently, so as to 
free it from the touch of Mr Scrope’s 
hands, which indeed were almost 
tossed away in the vivacity of the 
rejecting movement. 

“Oh! I can’t! you’ll kill me!”she 
exclaimed. Scrope of Scrope looked 
excessively displeased, but managed to 
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say he was “vewy sowy, I’m sure!” 
and returned to his seat. 

Civille suddenly threw her two 
hands up to her temples, uttering a 
low cry of intense -pain, and resumed 
her leaning attitude, her head thrown 
far back. 

“Oh!” she repeated, as if quite 
unable to repress the voice of physical 
anguish. 

. To persons of sympathetic temper- 
ament, and whose kindness is a genu- 
ine instinct, perhaps no emotion is so 
piercingly painful as to recognize the 
suffering of another. Both Scrope and 
Chester had much of this feeling, but 
Scrope’s was a sense of his own per- 
sonal discomfort and a good-natured 
readiness tohelp. Chester, however, 
at once strong and sensitive, possessed 
a share very unusual for a man of 
those spiritual endowments which are 
so little understood, and which are 
commonly termed intuitions. At the 
sight of the young girl’s pain, he felt 
it, with a pang like a knife-thrust ; he 
turned pale; his eyes filled with tears ; 
and in his inexpressible longing to free 
her from it, without any distinct pur- 
pose or in fact consciousness, his left 
hand, which was nearest her, was held 
out towards her. With a quickness 
like the spring of an electric spark, she 
seized it and held it tight across her 
forehead. Her slender fingers closed 
upon it like iron, yet with a quiver 
that revealed a frightful nervous ten- 
sion. 

“Both hands will be better, cousin 
Civille,” said Chester, after a moment’s 
silence, and rising, he moved to the 
position that Scrope had occupied, 
shifting his left hand along upon her 
forehead, and placing his right hand 
next it, so that the fingers’ ends met 
above her eyes, the two hands forming 
as it were a band around the whole 
front of herhead. She sat still, with ° 
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eyes closed, making no answer, except’ 
a sigh. z 
CHAPTER V. 

‘Otp Mr. Van Braam found stand- 
ing in his hall a monstrous fat vulgar 
oily looking red-haired man with a 
vast face, of which a terrible over- 
proportion had gravitated into an 
elaborate apparatus of double: chins. 
The old gentleman, a squeamish and 
delicate person, was about as much 
pleased as if he had been visited by 
a bone-boiling establishment; but 
he put on as good a face as possible, 
and said, as civilly as he could, 

“Did you wish to see me, sir?” 

“Yes sir,’ promptly answered this 
whale of a man, speaking in a thick 
wheezy gobbling voice, as if his lar- 

‘ ynx operated from under a pile of 
half melted scrap tallow, and puffing 
as he spoke. “Sorry to’ trouble you, 
sir, but it is necessary.” And 
turning forwards the lapel of his 
coat he showed beneath it the 
broad silver badge of the Detective 
Service. At this corroboration of 
the professional name on_the visitor’s 
card, the old gentleman was more 
annoyed and mystified than before. 

The detective’s broad impassive coun- 
tenance did not change, and his head 
remained motionless; but his small 
dull grayish eyes just turned from 
Mr. Van Braam’s puzzled face to the 
end of the hall and back. 

“ Haven’t you some little side room 
where we could be quite alone for a 
few moments?” he asked. 

Mr. Van Braam, without saying a 
word, showed the way into a small 
waiting-room, lit the gas, and handed 
his visitor a seat. He waddled over 
toa sofa, however, saying as he did so, 
in his fat wheezing way, 

“Thank ye; but I take sofys gin- 
rally when I can gitum. Chairs ain’t 





much ’count for a man o’ my build, 
anyway.” 

The discomfort of the old gentle- 
man arose to an extreme, as he sat 
waiting for this vast greasy man to 
reveal whatever horror there might be. 
But his conjectures were most wild. 
His own accounts and papers — he was, 
through the influence of Mr. Tarbox 
Button, Secretary of the Splosh Fire 
Insurance Company — he knew were 
correct. But had some defalcation 
been discovered in the office? Had 
either of his two servant-girls been 
caught in any evil-doing? Had his 
solitary old dwelling been marked 
down by burglars, and was he to be 
prepared for their coming? He strove 
in vain to imagine what the mystery 
might be. In a thousand years, how- 
ever, strive as he might, the poor old 
gentleman would never have dreamed 
of what would be implied in the very 
first words of the vast fat man, who 
after divers signs of reluctance, broke 
out, with a clumsy abruptness where 
he had meant to begin from afar off — 

“Ts your daughter’s health good?” 

Mr. Van Braam started, and looked 
at the detective with a blank as- 
tounded face, whiter, if possible, than 
usual; his mouth open, without a 
word. The officer instantly saw that 
the old man, far more sensitive than 
he had imagined, had received one of 
those shocks which for the moment 
annihilate all consciousness. Dis- 
comfited, he could only wait. Ina 
few minutes, his host had somewhat 
recovered. The detective, rough po- 
lice officer as he was, was no brute, 
and he instantly decided upon what 
he saw was the only possible method 
with such nervous subjects; for, he 
reflected, if the old gentleman is this 
way, what must the young lady be? 
It was very important, he also remem- 
bered that he had been told at head- 
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quarters in Mulberry Street, on ac- 
count of the very great respectability 
of the parties interested, that no more 
annoyance should be caused to any 
one, than was absolutely unavoidable, 
and that every thing should be man- 
aged in the most quiet possible manner. 
“T’ll take the line of not believing a 
word of it,” said the officer to himself, 
“and of acting on their side entirely.” 
Accordingly, when he saw that the 
old man was in a situation to hear 
what was said to him, he began 
again : 

“Ther ain’t no casion to be troubled, 
Mr. Van Braam. No charges is made, 
and ther ain’t no reason why ther 
should be. Fact is, I spose I might 
jest as well a sent the doctor as come 
myself.” 

“T’m not very strong,” interrupted 
the old man, faintly, but gaining a 
desperate angry courage as he went 
on, “and she’s my only child. I can’t 
stand this long. For God Almigh- 
ty’s sake do be quick. Out with it. 
Why the devil don’t you tell me what’s 
the matter without toasting me in 
hell like that for an hour?” 

“ You're right, sir,” said the man, 
without showing any ill humor — and 
indeed why should he?—“TI will. 
Certain parties has intimated that 
Miss Van Braam, bein delicate, and 
a little out of her head like, had acci- 
dentally carried away a small passel 
0’ lace from Jenks and Trainor’s yes- 
terday. Now it’s very likely she 
ain’t got it. Ef she has, of course 
she only took it by oversight. And 
there’s no disposition to make trouble. 
What’s wanted is to prevent it. 
They’s some parties that would be very 
troublesome in sech cases. Jenks and 
Trainor ’ve ben plegged to death 
a’most with this kinder thing now for 
near onto a year, and they’re out of 
all patience. But all that’s necessary 
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is to jest oversee the young lady 
quietly, and sorter let on in her hear- 
in about some o’these kleptermaniacs 
bein took up, and. it’s goin ruther hard 
with ’em.” 

The long word which the detective 
evoked from the domains of modern 
sentimental criminality — or criminal 
sentimentality, — and which he flour- 
ished with an evident pride, like a 
strong man whirling a heavy Indian 
club, to show how easily he can do it, 
was the first out of all this singu- 
larly ‘horrible discourse, that at all 
enlightened the shocked and con- 
founded auditor. But when it came, 
it was enough. His anger disap- 
peared as quickly as it had arisen, 
and an inexpressible sinking pain 
came in its stead. If any one can 
comprehend the terror, the agony, of 
a man who loves, who has but one to 
love, and who is old; of a father who 
sees his daughter, his only beloved, 
and the desire of his eyes, not merely 
suffering, not merely in sorrow, but 
in danger of becoming the very scan- 
dal and sport of the dirtiest of pub- 
lics — that of a great city — who sees 
her certainly ill, possibly monoma- 
niac, and at the parting of the two 
ways that lead to the mad-house or to 
the police station—if any one can 
imagine the sharp deep misery of 
such a prospect, the hint of it is even 
too much; and for any one who can- 
not, a library of detail could not paint 
it. 

But the external signs of the pain 
that evil news inflicts, are seldom so 
‘marked as is often supposed. And 
persons whose characters are strong 
by nature, or solidified by hard expe- 
riences of life, are more likely to seem 
impassible even, than to show what 
they feel. Age, again, often contrib- 
utes a real insensibility, which is per- 
haps the unconscious acquirement of 
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the soul from whose relations with 
material and embodied existence 
threads are already beginning to un- 
fasten. Mr. Van Braam, as a person 
of even spiritually delicate organiza- 
tion both physically and mentally, 
was as easily startled, old man as he 
had become, as any wild bird. So he 
would soon have fainted under sharp 
physical pain. But neither of these 
weaknesses belonged to his mind, any 
more than delicate lungs would be- 
long to his mind. Accordingly, al- 
though the experienced detective had 
correctly judged by the physical 
symptoms,that his suggestion inflicted 
a fearful shock at first, yet he was 
surprised at the promptness with 
which the distress was mastered, and 
the degree of steadiness with which 
the trouble was faced, by this white 
and slender old man. 

“Weil, Mr. Officer,” he said, “you 
have done right to come to me. It is 
the first hint I have heard, of course. 
My daughter’s health is not very 
strong, it is true” — 

Here it suddenly struck him that 
the best thing he could do was to let 
. her condition seem bad rather than 
good. Evidently if the persons con- 
cerned in this demonstration were — 
as they were said to be — inclined to 
avoid exposure if the annoyance 
should cease, the best way to co-oper- 
-ate with them was to promise the su- 
pervision suggested, and to acquiesce 
in the necessity of it. Evidently, also, 
to talk big and be indignant and 
threaten, would be to insure a scan- 
dal. All this Mr. Van Braam saw, 
not by wording it over at such length, 
-but at one flash, in the instant’s pause 
as he said “ true” — and he went on: 

— “and I have been a good deal 
troubled at some of her symptoms 
and some of her actions. But it is 
equally important that a careful watch 
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should be kept, whether or not she is 
as badly off as the gentlemen at your 
office seem to think. I will do my 
best; and if you employ some one, so 
much the better; only she mustn’t 
know it.” ‘ 

Some consultation now followed as 
to the sort of arrangement to be 
made; it was decided that a quiet 
and unobtrusive observation should 
be maintained by the police; and 
that some,.reason or other should be 
found for discontinuing or at least 
diminishing, even the very modest 
actual indulgences of the young lady 
in what is called “shopping.” And 
the officer further guaranteed that, if 
as he hoped (he said it with obvious 
sincerity), there was only a mistake, 
not another word should be heard 
about it by Mr. Van Braam or by 
anybody. And so the fat detective, 
—a singularly unsuitable person, 
Mr. Van Braam couldn’t help think- 
ing, physically at least, for such a 
profession — waddled away. 

After seeing him, to the door, Mr. 
Van Braam returned to the parlor. 
His distress was so great, the effort to 
control it was becoming such a strain, 
and the irritability that in such tem- 
peraments as his always accompanies 
displeasure, was rising so fast and so 
strongly within him, that courteous 
gentleman as he naturally and habitu- 
ally avas, he was strongly tempted to 
hustle the two young men instantly 
out of the house on any or no pretence 
except that they must begone. 

He only came quietly in, however, 
resumed his seat; and began mechan- 
ically to turn over his papers. He 
said not a word. He did not notice, 
in the whirl of his perplexed 
thoughts, the sense of monstrous 
evil, the violent struggle to control 
himself, that his daughter seemed to 
be asleep and that the two young 
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men were sitting as silent as she — 
for Chester, after a little while, had 
quietly resumed his seat without any 
motion or resistance from Miss Van 
Braam. But they both saw that 
something was wrong, the moment he 
entered; and as he still turned and 
turned his papers mechanically, Ches- 
ter, seeing what was proper, looked at 
his watch, exclaimed at the lateness 
of the hour, and arose to go. Scrope 
of Scrope, with creditable promptness, 
followed his example. The old man, 
arousing himself, gave them a very 
genuine invitation to call again and 
as often as they pleased, on the foot- 
ing, indeed, he said, of well-acquaint- 
ed cousins. ” 

“Why, Civille,” he exclaimed all 
atonce; “are you going to let our 
friends go without saying a word ? — 
I do believe she’s sound asleep!” he 
continued, as she did not reply. He 
lifted the shade from the drop-light 
on the table and stepped over to her. 
She was perfectly still, her white 
teeth just showing between her lips, 
her head resting easily on the back of 
the chair, and breathing quietly and 
regularly. 

“Why, Civille, my child!” he said, 
laying his hand on her shoulder; 
“You do make your cousins very 
much at home, I think!” And he 
shook her a little. 

Chester spoke. 

“Mr. Van Braam,” he said, with 
embarrassment, “I’m afraid it’s my 
fault. I never did such a thing 
before, but I think I put her asleep. 
I did not know it either, if it is 
so.” 

The old man looked at him in 
amazement. Chester then told him 
just what he had done, and that they 
had been sitting in silence not know- 
ing whether she were awake and in 
pain or asleep and therefore relieved, 
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but supposing that quiet was kindest 
in either case. 

Still with a confused look, Mr. Van 
Braam observed, “ Asleep? put her 
asleep?” 

“‘ Magnetized,” said Chester; “let 
me make some reversed passes. I’ve 
seen them do that; if I did put her 
asleep, I can awaken her, at any 
rate.” 

And holding his hands palms down- 
ward and flat, with the fingers to- 
wards her chin, he lifted them rap- 
idly past her face, throwing them 
apart above her forehead as if lifting 
and flinging back aveil. Half-a-doz- 
en times he repeated the gesture, and 
paused. “Civille!” called the old 
man. They saw the pencilled eye- 
brows lift a little, as if in repeated 
efforts to open the eyes; a distressed 
look came over the face: and one fin- 
ger of the hand that rested uppermost 
in her lap, moved in an odd restless 
way. : 

Again Chester made the “reversed 
passes,” saying at the last one, in a 
peremptory voice, “There; wake 
up!” 

So she did; opening her great gray 
eyes wide, with an innocent puzzled 
look like a child’s. 

“Why, what is it?” she asked, 
startled at the three anxious faces 
gazing so intently at her. “Oh, — 
Cousin Adrian, you put me asleep, 
didn’t you?” 

“It appears so,” said the young 
man, gravely. “ But I did not mean 
to. I wanted fo relieve your head- 
ache.” . 
“You did. It’s all gone. -But 
my head is so sore! It feels as if it 
had been pounded all over! But 
that’s nothing. Oh, thank you!” 

“ Ah,” said he, with a troubled 
voice, —“ but please don’t have any 
such pain again ! ” 
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‘She smiled quietly. “I shall 
though, often enough! But I will try 
not to trouble you with it.” 

“Tf I can cure it, cousin Civille, 
please always trouble me with it!” 

As they shook hands at going, 
Chester drew Mr. Van Braam one 
side, saying, just loud cata for the 
others to hear, 

“ About this shating;* —and then 
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dropping his voice, he quietly slid a 
card into the old man’s hand, adding, 
below his breath, 

“TJ thought you might perhaps not 
choose anybody else to see this; I 
picked it up from the floor.” 

It was the detective’s card; not 
engraved, but having on it in a suffi- 
ciently legible hand-writing, the 
words, “ Amos Olds, Detective.” 


’ [To be continued. ] 


WHAT THE OAK THINKS. 


BY CAROLINE M. HEWINS. 


“ OAK-TREB, are you sleeping ? 
Walnut-buds have burst their sheath; 
Red keys strew the ground beneath 
Maples, skyward creeping, — 
Oak-tree, what! still sleeping ? 


“ Oak-tree, you are wearing 
Last year’s rags, while elms are green: 
Why is king worse clad than queen? 
Come, the spring winds daring, 
Crown and mantle wearing.” 


“If my rags I’m wearing, 
Wait a while, till elms are bare, 
Till the keen October air 
Walnut-leaves is tearing: 
Rare gems I’ll be wearing. 


“When the flower-stalks tender 
Bowed and snapped and withered lie, 
Then my scarlet. canopy 
With its royal splendor 
Gives them covering tender. 


“ What if I seem sleeping ? 
Is it not worth while to wait 
For such glory, though ’tis late ? 
Though I’m silence keeping, 
Waking follows sleeping.” 
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CONCERNING LANGUAGE AND GOLD. 


BY A. H. LOUIS. 


Or all the multiplied experiences 
gathered in unusually wide travel, 
two remain always prominent in my 
mind, bearing upon very different 
things, but in their several ways, 
perhaps, the most important of all in 
human affairs, —one, that which is the 
very hinge of business and practice 
in the outward matters of life; the 
other, that without which human life 
would have been strictly an impossi- 
bility. 

The two things to which these 
my experiences refer are, gold and 
language. 

During my sojourn in the Colony 
’ of Victoria, in Australia, I naturally 
made it my business to inquire into 
the history of the gold-discoveries. 
These occurred in 1851. The first 
settlers drove their sheep into the 
province — known formerly in geog- 
raphy as Australia Felix, and right- 
ly named; for it is, in truth, a sort 
of earthly paradise — in 1835. Be- 
tween that date and the year which 
was signalized by the great find, 
sixty thousand of the most vigi- 
lant, hungry, adventurous, of Anglo- 
Saxon kind, had gathered in that 
south-eastern angle of the island-con- 
tinent. Now the question arises, Why 
did not they discover gold before 
1851? A more puzzling question 
cannot be put, because: the fact is, 
that they saw it. “To see is to be- 
lieve,” says a proverb. Not at all. 
This, like so many proverbs, is stupid- 
ly inconsistent with the glaring facts 
of life. If the gold had never been 
what we call “seen,” there would 
have been nothing to surprise in its 
not having been what we call “ dis- 


covered.”” But it had been often 
seen. There is a passage in a book 
of travels written by a young sailor, 
dated 1835, which recorded his visit 
with his ship, to the great bay of 
Port Philip, at the head of which is 
that beautiful new city of Melbourne, 


‘the capital of Victoria, years before. 


Some of the sailors had been per- 
mitted a run ashore, and went some 
miles inland. On their return, he 
narrates, they brought with them 
some specimens of a bright yellow 
metal, which the “ foolish fellows sup- 
posed to be gold; but” — memorable 
sentence ! — “of course it was mica.” 
That is precisely what happens with 
all important novelty for a long time. 
No doubt the young gentleman had 
aquafortis on board: ships are not 
usually without a very comfortable 
provision of all sorts of strong waters. 
But it is so much easier to pooh-pooh 
things. ; 

But the gold had, in fact, often 
been picked up before 1835. An of- 
ficer in command of soldiery stationed 
in the colony between 1830 and 1833 
assured a friend of mine, that his men 
had often brought to him pieces of 
gold found by them in their rambles. 
And when my friend, as was natural, 
asked him why he did not make a 
little judicious fuss about 4 thing so 
remarkable, the «warrior could do 
nothing but scratch his head, and 
admit that it was a very remarkable 
thing he did not. More than this: I 
became acquainted with some large 
stock-owners in the colony, to whom 
this extravagantly improbable, and 
therefore anmistakably true thing 
oceurred. They had put up a big 
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cattle-pen some years before 1851, on 
their property, or rather, I should 
say, on the large block of ground on 
which the government licensed them 
to keep sheep and cattle. This pen 
was constructed with very large posts 
driven deep into the ground, and con- 
nected by rails. People may suit 
themselves as to believing what is to 
come; but, for my part, I satisfied 
myself of its truth. This very bit 
of ground turned out to be part of 
one of the very richest gold-fields 
of the colony. Immense quantities of 
the metal were taken out of this very 
cattle-pen of singular history ; and it 


+ was found in abundance in immedi- 


ate proximity to many of the posts. 
Again: there was a good-sized block 
of quartz on one sheep-station, known 
as the “shepherds’ seat;” and this 
same block was found to be full of 
gold-nuggets. That might have been 
easily overlooked. But it is the fact 
that the alluvial gravel all over the 
colony yields gold to washing, every 
barrowful of it, more or less. Why 
was it so long undiscovered ? Evident- 
ly there is some subtle chain of cause 
and sequence in such things; and 
they stimulate much reflection. Note, 
too, what, so far as I recollect, has 
been yet unobserved, and fortifies the 
suspicion that these world-changing 
new ingredients of history have their 
fated or providential time of appoint- 
ment. All the new gold-regions 
which have so powerfully affected 
economical history, and human mi- 
gration, since 1848, + the date of the 
Califonian sensation, — have been in 
the yet unpeopled and most remote 
districts of the globe, and on the dis- 
tant, solitary, but delightful shores of 
the great Pacific, in far-west Amer- 
ica, and sequestered Australasia, as 
though, in the fulness of time, the 
most powerful of all magnets had had 
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its latent currents of electric attrac- 
tion suddenly loosed to draw popula- 
tion to the waste places of earth, and 
help man to make new history. Here, 
assuredly, both for Positivists and 
Providentialists, is a singular and 
dramatic fitness of things, to say the 
least. 


The manner in which the substan- 
tial unity of the European speeches 
was established was by the “ discov- 
ery” and study, as most people know 
in a vague way, of Sanscrit, the hi- 
eratic language of the Brahmins of 
India. The attention of European 
scholars was first effectually drawn to 
this language by Sir W. Jones. 

It is not my object here to recount 
the steps of the process. A “ great 
multitude of witnesses” to the new 
linguistic truth have devoted labor of 
the most intense, and genius of the 
highest, to its elucidation, and are still 
busily engaged in the noble and dig- 
nified task. The names of Cole- 
brooke, Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Lassen, 
and others, will one day be household 
words, when their studies have been 
popularized, and, in suitable form, 
made part of the general education 
of men, as they assuredly some day 
will. Of the two brothers Schlegel, 
who did so much for literature gen- 
erally, more is known; but their 
highest title to respect is the zeal 
with which they adopted, and the 
services they rendered to, the study 
of the new Sanscrit, and its relations 
to European and other speech found 
akin to it. 

Now come the curious considera- 
tions concerning this same Sanscrit, 
and all that has come of it; and they 
deserve to furnish the most prominent 
chapter of the great book yet to be 
written by a kindly-minded, half- 
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cynical, quasi-omniscient, admirable 
Crichton, some day ; which I venture 
to suggest to this great unborn, and 
to be called, “ Why Men did not See 
Before?” Sir W. Jones began his 
labors in Sanscrit about 1775; he died 
in 1794, How about this other “ gol- 
den treasury ” of language this time, 
which his influence began to unlock 
for us? Had this “gold,” too, been 
seen before, though so lately discov- 
ered and minted for scientific cur- 
rency? Certainly it had. Two 
hundred years before, for the first 
time, so far as is yet known, the at- 
tention of a European scholar and 
traveller had been drawn to it. This 
was one Philippo Sassetti, who spent 
the time from November, 1583, up 
to the year 1588, in India. First of 
Europeans, so’ far as is known, this 
Sassetti took cognizance of the lan- 
guage which has formed the basis for 


such a superb superstructure of sci- 


entific knowledge. His letters, de- 
scribing the inhabitants of India 
with great vividness, were first pub- 
lished in 1855, in Florence; and it 
appears from them that he had so 
far informed himself of the history 
and character of that wonderful lan- 
guage, as to be aware of its age, and, 
in great measure, of its importance. 
He knew that it was the specific lan- 
guage of Hindoo, or, more accurately, 
Brahmin science. He knew its great 
antiquity. Heknew, most important 
of all, that» it had, ages before, been 
the subject of such profound, search- 
ing, accurate, and philosophical gram- 


matical treatment at the hands of the 


native scholars as no European speech 
had ever experienced. He saw, for 
no one who gives the most casual 
glance to it can escape seeing, that it 
had many words in common with his 
native Italian tongue. He called it 
a delightful and sonorous language, 
@ 
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and expresses his sorrow that he had 
not gone to India when he was only 
eighteen years old, that he might 
have devoted his earliest life to mas- 
tering its secrets and literature. He, 
then, was the first recorded European 
who saw the germ of the great sub- 
sequent discoveries which have es- 
tablished the identity of race of the 
great European peoples with the Ary- 
ans of India. 

Though it was two hundred years 
before Sanscrit was taken up by 
any European, under circumstances 
which insured at no distant date 
from his labors the eventual scientific 
triumphs, it must not be supposed, 
that, in the interval, there had been 
no study of it. As early as the year 
1620 a missionary, Robertus de Nobili- 
bus, had acquired a very comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the great language. 
In 1664 a German missionary, Hein- 
rich Roth, learned it to qualify him- 
self for disputation with the Brah- 
mins. Another German, a Jesuit 
named Hanxleden, who went to India 
in 1699, and staid there thirty years, 
acquired more mastery of the Sans- 
crit than any previous student. He 
was, indeed, the first European to 
write a grammar of the language, com- 
piled also a lexicon of Malabar, Sans- 
crit, and Portuguese, and procured 
some Sanscrit manuscripts, which 
were deposited in the library of the 
Congregation de propaganda fide, — 
the great society which superintends 
the missionary branch vf the work 
of the Church of Rome. But it is a 
most extraordinary fact that the Con- 
gregation did not think it worth 
while to publish these inestimable 
works. Grammar, lexicon, and manu- 
scripts of the Sanscrit authors, re- 
mained buried in its boxes, until they 
were employed by one Paullinus, 
called “of St. Bartholomew,” in the 
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compilation of another grammar. 
Well may caustic Juvenal say that 
books have their destinies, like hu- 
man beings. . 

In 1714 and 1725 two Germans 
observed the identity of parts of Sans- 
crit speech with European. The 
name of one is unknown; the other 
was a certain Benjamin Schultze. In 
1725 also, a Frenchman, one La Croze, 
who lived in Germany, and whose 
career had been a curious one, makes, 
in his “History of Christianity in In- 


dia,” the casual observation, not fol-- 


lowed up by proofs or illustration, of 
the community of words in the old 
Hindoo and Persian tongues. Besides 
these, so far as is known, but one other 


European, Theophilus Bayer, who. 


died in 1738, had remarked and com- 
pared the identity of certain parts of 
Hindoo, Persian, and Greek speech. 
And so the whole great subject slept, 
like the enchanted princess in the 
fairy-tale, until the moment of awak- 
ening came. 

Though the true scientific method 
of determining the exact relations 
between the various members of this 
great family of speech, which derives 
from the primitive Aryan tongue, 
was not applied till about 1820, yet 
the substantial identification of them 
all was effected virtually soon after 
Sir W. Jones’s labors, — effected, that 
is, in the sense. of being seen and 
acknowledged, though not demon- 
strated in detail and scientifically. 

But most remarkable of all the 
phenoniena of related European and 
Indian history is one which I re- 
volved much in my mind as I paced 
the deck of my steamer; that is, the 
total blindness of the Greeks to the 
facts out of which the intellect of this 
century has at last evolved conclu- 
sions of such overwhelming impor- 
tance, 
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Alexander the Great penetrated into 
the peninsula. For centuries after- 
wards, Greek rule or Greek influence 
prevailed more or less in India, Persia, 
in so-called Bactria, in Egypt, and else- 
where. Greeks visited India in great 
numbers. The traces of the peculiar 
Greek mind and hand are visible, in 
all directions, in ruined buildings and 
fragments of sculpture strewed about 
in that country. The work of the 
Greek chisel is in truth unmistakable. 
And I shall never forget the excite- 
ment with which an eminent native 
friend of mine— eminent in surgery 
and philology, Dr. Bhan Daji of Bom- 
bay — unpacked speGimens of sculp- 
ture gathered by him on a pilgrimage 
for antiquities he had lately made in his 
country, and showed me, in one after 
the other, that impress of unrivalled 
cunning in the art which stamped them 
as Greek beyond peradventure. There, 
then, were the Greeks for centuries, in 
all capacities, with their unrivalled 
acuteness and activity of faculty. 
There they were on ground, by dig- 
ging deep into which, and the hieratic 
language there to be found, we have at 
last made Greek mythology and primi- 
tive Greek poetry intelligible to our- 
selves, — intelligible as they were not, 
and, strange to say, could not be, to the 
very people among whom they rose. 
But the Greeks themselves were ab- 
solutely and totally blind to every 
thing of that sort. Their acuteness 
and activity were so completely tribal, 
limited, in the strictest sense provin- 
cial, like that of all the people of an- 
tiquity, that they positively took no 
ndte whatever of the linguistic facts 
about them. 

Such thoughts as these I revolved . 
in my mind as I neared the port of 
Bombay. But the singular experience 
I made there, almost immediately, 
did something, I confess, to relieve the 
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memory of the, after all, wonderful 
people of Homer, Phidias, and Pericles, 
from the stigma of this incomprehen- 
sible neglect; for I soon found the 
startling evidence of similar neglect 
of the native speech constantly in 
their ears on the part of the Europe- 
ans resident in India; and I believe 
that the significance of these facts is 
now in these pages, for the first time, 
anywhere pointed out. 

It must be observed, to make what 
T am about to advance clear, that the 
inhabitants of India are almost uni- 
versally (with the exception of small 
remnants of hill tribes, — the relics of 
the aboriginal population, as we must 
call it, of the age before the remote 
Aryan conquest of the peninsula) bi- 
lingual. Besides his local dialect, — 
Guzerati, Marathi, Bengali, and the 
rest, according to the province of his 
birth, every man in the country 
speaks a language called Hindostanee, 
which is, therefore,the medium through 
which Europeans resident in India, as 
a rule, communicate with its native 
population, and these, when from 
different districts, with one another. 
Bearing in my recollection all that 
science had established of the unity 
of the Indo-European speech, and 
knowing beforehand that this lingua 
franca, Hindostanee, was derived 
mainly from the old hieratic Sanscrit, 
much debased, with a certain alloy of 
Persian, I was, though quite igno- 
rant of it, prepared to give to this 
vernacular very special attention ; 
for the inference and problem, which 
must already have occurred, however 
faintly, to the mind of the reader in 
this connection, and which I will, in 
a@ moment, explicitly state, had al- 
ready pressed themselves upon me, 
though obscurely. 

My surprise, then, may be judged, 
when I found, in the first twenty-four 
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hours of my intercourse with natives 
in Bombay, that they were talking in 
a language of which every word, near- 
ly, was unmistakable Greek, German, 
or Latin, clipped certainly, and de- 
formed, but not so distorted as not to be 
recognizable on the instant. I shall 
never forget the thrill with which I 
recognized in one of the first three 
words that I ever heard from a na- 
tive’s lips an old familiar Greek friend, 
well known, indeed, to all of us, Greek 
readers or not, because we use it com- 
pounded in a word that describes a 
valuable bit of scientific machinery 
that hangs in many of our houses, and 
plays a great part in the seafaring 
life of sea-loving Americans and Eng- 
lishmen. This word came from the 
kuli, or porter, who put my baggage 
on to the carriage that was to convey 
me and it to the hotel from the steam- 
er. One trunk bothered him much, 
it was so big and heavy. He heaved 
his best with it for a minute or two, 
then gave it up, turned to me with a 
hospitable grin, and the remark,“ Bhot 
bary sahib!’ Sahib means “lord ;” 
and the natives apply it to all white 
men from over the seas, without dis- 
crimination of nationality, who visit 
their land. So that even Americans, 
painful as it no doubt must be to their 
democratic feelings to be so addressed, 
have to put up, as best they may, with 
the benighted salutation. For the 
rest, it was plain, from words and in- 
cident, that the poor fellow was de- 
claring the trunk to be too “heavy” 
for him; for bary was very clearly 
( Greek baru) heavy. 

Only one more instance of this cor- 
respondence of Hindostanee speech 
with familiar ancient European speech 
I will mention. It was the same even- 
ing, at the hotel. Dinner being con- 
cluded, and the moment of tobacco 
come, I saw a gentleman tenderly 
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handle acigar, and cry, “Boy!” —as 
waiters aré gargon in France, go are 
they “boy” throughout the East — 
“boy! Ag laon ;” and, accordingly, 
the boy brought, with the pretty 
fashion which prevails in a land too 
hot for the phosphoric match to be 
quite a safe thing in familiar use, 
live charcoal on an elegant silver 
sconce, handing it gravely from one 
to another round the table. But “ag 
laon” are words, one of them, very 
plainly, clipped Latin, the other per- 
fectly good Greek, and signify, “ bring 
fire.” So it appeared, that, for cen- 
turies, European gentlemen more or 
less acquainted with Greek and Latin 
had been asking for and receiving 
- fire from the hands of the natives, 
without getting light enough with 
it, to their minds, to observe that the 
language employed on these occasions 
was that of classical ancient Europe. 
There has been nothing like this, in 
real life or out of it, that I remember, 
unless it be the delighted astonish- 
ment of Moliére’s M. Jourdain, when 
he found that he had been talking 
prose all his life without knowing it. 
I tried in vain to penetrate the mys- 
tery of this insensibility in the Eng- 
lish residents. But in return to my agi- 
tated inquiry, often repeated, wheth- 
er it was really the case that they did 
not notice that the Hindostanee, in 
which they held converse with the na- 
tives, was all either German, or Greek 
or Latin, I received answers, which, 
on grounds of mingled prudence and 
humanity, forbade much pursuit of 
the subject; for as regards the mod- 
ern languages, other than English, 
there were obvious marks of contempt 
in the answers of these gentlemen, 
which I feared might extend to my- 
self, if I went too far. And, as to the 
Greek and Latin, these clearly 
brought up in their minds such mem- 
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ories of early agonies of school-boy 
days as would have made it unkind 
to press the matter; and these feelings 
on their part, pervaded and colored 
as they also obviously were in the 
minds of some of them, by a not- 
disguised sentiment that “niggers” 
were unpleasant people, not to be at- 
tended to beyond necessity, effectually 
stopped my inquiries. 

The linguistic studies and successes 
already referred to are mainly the 
property of the German scholars and 
people. And I cannot bring myself 
to believe, that an equal number of 
Germans resident in India would be- 
tray an insensibility to the phenome- 
na of native speech about them, such 
as somewhat unpleasantly distin- 
guishes the English rulers of the 
country. 

The political and international des- 
tinies of mankind are bound up with 
scientific linguistic study. Hereafter, 
this truth will become the starting- 
point for an entirely new series of in- 
vestigations as to the bearings of lan- 
guage on the associated life of human 
beings. Before I close this paper, I 
think it not out of place to indicate, 
shortly, how very powerfully the later 
discoveries, philologic and ethnic, as 
a matter of fact, are beginning to in- 
fluence the mind of India. The 
point is of very deep interest, and 
suggests a hope that some of the worst 
troubles that have afflicted humanity 
may hereafter have the sting taken 
out of them. 

It is established now, as we know, 
that the people of India, with some 
aboriginal exceptions, are of the same 
family of mankind as the European 
peoples, — established through the 
scientific medium of that Sanscrit 
which the hieratic caste of India, the 
Brahmins, guarded so jealously from 
approach, until it was no longer pos- 
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sible to resist the hunger of European 
scholars. But now an extraordinary 
change is gradually coming over the 
way of thinking concerning these 
things, among Brahminical person- 
ages. When the Greeks touched 
India with the great Alexander, re- 
maining there in numbers for cen- 
turies, and leaving, as we have seen, 
all sorts of traces of their presence, 
it was suspected by neither Greeks 
nor Hindoos, that they were people of 
substantially common ancestry .and 
speech, The tribal and internecine 
hostility, which was the sad, fixed 
law of the ancient world, had to oper- 
ate for a long and weary time before 
humanity could rid itself of it. But 
now the great work, so touching in 
its appeal to sympathy, so stimulat- 
ing to the imagination, so fortifying 
to the intellect, is accomplished, 
which shows that Greeks, Latins, 
Germans, English, Russians, and 
others, are all members in common 
with Hindoos of the same human 
family, who, for thousands of years 
after they set out in different direc- 
tions to conquer or settle the world, 
strangely forgot altogether this com- 
munity of origin. It is the fact that 
this discovery, due in such great part 
to their own beloved and revered 
Sanscrit, is materially influencing 
Brahminical minds for something 
more than content with British rule 
in their country. They see now, and 
are deeply affected by seeing, that, 
in the advent of the English to India, 
there is a meeting once again of those 
who are actually beginning to be 
called among them their “long-lost 
Aryan brothers.” And this feeling 
is disposing them to co-operate hearti- 
ly with their English rulers in mak- 
ing the best of their mutual relations, 
rather than to direct their energies to 
any form of national independence, 
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which, indeed, they weil know, the 
caste system they have riveted on the 
neck of the Hindoo people has made © 
an impossibility. But in the senti- 
ment of acquiescence in British rule, 
éven sympathy for it, to which I refer, 
there is obviously a principle of 
thought fatal, in the long-run, to the 
caste system itself: for that system 
is grounded on the idea that India is 
sacred soil; and its benefits and 
privileges are confined to members of 
the complicated Hindoo faith born 
of Aryan race within the limits of 
sacred India, but lost, according to 
their fantastic code, by crossing the 
ocean. It is plain, however, that 
this new-born sympathy with the long- 
lost Aryan brethren from beyond the 
seas conflicts with the ground ideas 
of the horrible system of caste. Its 
spiritual hold thus beginning to be 
weakened on the conscience and intel- 
lect, there is good hope that the nu- 
merous outward influences now telling 
so heavily against it will, at no very 
distant day, break up the most fright- 
ful form of social tyranny, that ever 
cursed a people. 

But this new-born interest of the 
native scholars of India in the Euro- 
peans who have come among them 
makes them take unexpectedly wide 
views of European affairs as a 
whole. The learned class aniong Hin- 
doos— and they are very numerous, 
and very learned — are perfectly aware 
of the part Germany has played, the 
prominent, indeed, the almoést exclu- 
sive part, in establishing the new lin- 
guistic truths. They are equally 
aware of the indifference of the French 
people to these studies. The tone of 
the native press of India during the 
war between France and Germany 
was entirely determined by this con- 
trast; and its sympathy with the 
German cause was so intense, that the 
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expression, “Our Prussia,” was very 
frequent in those columns. Little 
things go a long way, sometimes, not, 
indeed, in determining great events, 
but in the revelation and accomplish- 
ment of long prepared and concealed 
tendency.. As a spark fires a train 
of powder, so operated in the Hindoo 
mind the little Sanscrit letter which 
an officer in thé Prussian guards 
wrote to his friends describing the 
battle of Gravelotte. It went the 
round of the journals of the world; 
but nowhere did it produce such an 
effect as in the subtle, deep-pondering 
brains always busily at work behind 
quaint horn spectacles in the Brah- 
minical schools of that most interest- 
ing of the world’s cities, — Benares. 
Nor there alone. Throughout India, 
wherever the sacred Sanscrit is known 
or studied, went that thrill of keen 
humanitarian sympathy for the Ger- 
man people, judged more deserving 
of success by those distant, dusky, 
brooding Hindoos, because by that 
people had been shown, in such in- 
comparably larger measure than by 
their adversaries, affection for their 
fellow-men in study of the language 
of their fellow-men. 

Here, surely, is a curious contrast, 
deeply instructive, opening a large 
field to reflection, — the two most cul- 
tivated and intellectually advanced 
of the Aryan peoples in Europe, con- 
terminous for thousands of years, de- 
scend into battle to decide which 
shall dominate the world. To the 
passionate and  undiscriminating 
French, what were the German hosts 
whom they had insulted and provoked, 
and who came to crush them? ‘The 
answer to this question conveys a 
worse omen of the fate of France than 
any to be found by inspection of the 
distracted politics, and demoralized 
lives, of that brilliant and interesting 
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people; for the answer shows that 
Frenchmen, with all their keen wit 
and long education in the midst of mod- 
ern circumstances, have never freed 
themselves from the worst of the 
bonds of heathen antiquity, — that 
dangerous and unmoral contempt for 
other nationalities, which limited the 
mind, and at last paralyzed the move- 
ment, of the ablest of them, —the 
Greeks. To the French these invad- 
ing and hated Germans were, as all 
the rest of peoples had been to the 
Greeks, “ barbarians,” — barbarians 
whom they had scorned too deeply 
to learn any thing about, — barbari- 
ans whose land they had themselves 
proposed to invade, when the tables 
were so suddenly turned against 
them. . 

Yet the sympathies of distant In- 
dia, in respect of that most momentous 
of all the wérld’s wars, were determin- 
ed, as I have shown, by the fact that 
Hindoos, Germans, and French were, 
substantially, of one race in blood 
and in speech; that Germans had 
done, and were doing, more than any 
other people to prove it; while the 
French, from mingled idleness of 
mind, and vain-gloriousness of heart, 
not only had done nothing to for- 
ward this glorious work of establish- 
ing the virtual “solidarity ” of man- 
kind, but were as set against it in 
their souls as though they were 
Greeks of the time of Pericles. 

Gold, like speech, franks life every- 
where. With gold in the hand, every- 
body can get a welcome from friend 
and seller. That sounds cynical.’ It 
is surface cynicism, but far better 
underneath; for it is a good thing, 
after all, —that instinctive convention 
of all peoples in all times, which has 
elevated a certain commodity into the 
royal rank, that does away with so 
much of the difficulty of “ exchange” 
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in their intercourse. And it is not 
fanciful merely to look at speech as 
the ally of gold—on an infinitely 
higher plane, no doubt, but still the 
ally — in giving “currency ” to what 
would otherwise be stagnant waters 
of human existence. There is no 
better exterior to discriminate savage 
from civilized life than the use of gold, 
and the condition of language. Wild 
tribes, that build not, and mutually 
exterminate, know not the metal; 
and their speech splits up into frag- 
ments that defy science. In the 
complicated irony of events, which 
makes extremes meet, a great and 
highly-developed nation may some- 
times be driven by stress of events to 
fall back into quasi-savage condition 
for a while, using paper for exchange 
of commodities, as savages do shells. 
But that is a condition strictly tem- 
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porary ; and such “curtency,” placing 
the nation for a while outside of the 
true economical, and therefore moral 
circle of the wofld’s life, has, in the 
significant language we all use, to be 
“redeemed.” But that which most 
binds us as individuals, and will do 
more and more to bind nations with 
sympathy, is man’s master-faculty. 
The Greeks were right, after all, in 
connecting barbarism with language. 
But we have to alter the point of view 
in modern times, and endow the old 
word with a new force. Barbarism, 
now, should be defined as the con- 
tempt and neglect of language, our 
own or that of other peoples, — a con- 
tempt and neglect that are heavily 
punished in the long run by inevita- 
ble vulgarism in private, and weak- 
ness in national life. 
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[SPRING FROGS AND BIRDS.] 


BY M. H. HINCKLEY. 


MILTON, Mass. 

THERE is nothing adds more to the 
charm of country life than the soci- 
ety of our birds. We are never de- 
serted entirely by them. Some 
spend the year round with us; others 
make their home here only during 
the summer or winter; and besides 
these come our passing friends, who, 
weary from their long flight, often 
stop to rest in our woods or streams. 
Each season, as it comes, brings some 
new interest in bird-life; and, the 
more one observes these little crea- 
tures, the more inexhaustible will they 
find the subject. My object in writ- 
ing these scraps about Milton sights 


and sounds, is that it may lead the 
young folks to observe more closely 
the wonders, in so many cases unno-. 
ticed, about them; then, in place of 
these restless boys and girls, wonder- 
ing what they shall do next, we 
should have a more observing and 


thoughtful set of young folks. I be- 
lieve our Sunday schools would more 
surely ard powerfully impress chil- 
dren’s minds with the truth of the 
existence and care of a higher Power 
by a microscope than by any pulpit 
eloquence. We might then send 
abroad, not the ignorant young trav- 
ellers, wio cannot in their own coun- 
try home tell an oak from a maple, 
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or robin from a cat-bird, but boys 
and girls with eyes trained to see, 
and who, instead of returning with 
undue enthusiasm for every thing 
foreign, and an indifference, or almost 
contempt, for the familiar scenes of 
their New-England homes, will have 
gained a knowledge of the truth of 
Whittier’s lines, that 
He who wanders widest lifts 

No more of beauty’s jealous veils ' 

Than he who from his doorway sees 

The miracle of flowers and trees.” 
Strange as it may seem, this indif- 
ference to familiar sights and sounds 
is most common among country peo- 
ple. Last summer, while in Vermont, 
I undertook to get some information 
from a farmer about a waterfall and 
ravine quite near his home; and, al- 
though he accounted it as one of the 
sights of that section, I found that 
he himself had never seen it. Said he 
knew ’twas there; but, somehow, he 
had never worked round to it. But 
this same man took a lively interest in 
Bunker Hill Monument; and I suppose 
I, in my turn, equally surprised him by 
my indifference to that noteworthy 
shaft. The principle here involved 
may explain why, as a rule, people 
born and bred in the country have 
so little correct information about all 
. matters of natural history. That mis- 
chief-working “they say,” here as 
elsewhere, is too often an authority ; 
and it is a curious fact that those 
spring sounds in Nature not easily ac- 
counted for are almost invariably laid 
at the door of the turtle or lizard, 
neither of which, I believe, has ever 
been heard to raise its voice above 
@ whisper. But all these “chirps,” 
“peeps,” and different cries that come 
to us from river, wood, and field, be- 
long to some living thing; and, if we 
will only take the time and trouble to 
investigate, the owner of the voice 
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wil almost always give us some 
glimpse into its manner of life. 
Among the first and most noticeable 
of the spring sounds that come to us 
from the neighborhood of the ponds 
and streams is the voice of the peep- 
ing frog; and this little creature will 
well repay one’s attention. It is com- 
monly thought to be the young of the 
bull-frog ; but this is not so: it seems 
to be a distinct variety of the frog 
family. He makes himself heard in 
the spring, as soon as the ice has 
melted, and is most musical during 
the evening. You will find him sit- 
ting among the old brown grasses 
and leaves at the edge of the water ; 
and, as soon.as he hears your footfall, 
down he flattens himself, and you 
would easily mistake him for a brown 
leaf: but trusting to your ears, and not 
eyes, you soon will see this little brown 
leaf cautiously rise up, swell its little 
throat to half the size of its body, and 
give a “peep” shrill enough to leave 
no doubt as to what makes that sound. 
These frogs are, when sitting, about 
an inch long, and vary in color from a 
light to very dark browns They are 
easily caught ; and by putting them in 
a wide-mouthed bottle covered with 
thin muslin, and placing this under a 
hat, or in any place away from the 
light, they will continue their peeping 
sound for some time. Although we can- 
not understand the meaning of these 
sounds, we can, in those animals or 
birds with which we are most familiar, 
detect the cry of distress. I remem- 
ber once, while we were looking for a 
hawk’s nest in the woods, we heard 
the sharp, quick, and continued note 
of the robin, which always indicates 
trouble, and, following the sound, came 
to a clearing, where two men were at 
work. Not far from them stood a 
birch-tree ; and about this two robins 
were darting, uttering this peculiar 
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* ery. On looking for the cause, we 
found a black snake at their nest, try- 
ing to drag out one of the young 
birds. At our coming, he bent his 
head forward to look at us; and, in so 
doing, there was presented an excel- 
lent opportunity to shoot him. The 
report of the gun brought one of the 
men forward to say that the owner 
of the premises allowed no birds to 
be shot on his grounds; but, on see- 
ing the dead snake, his astonishment 
overcame his sense of authority. 
After explaining what the creature 
had been doing, we asked him if he 
had not noticed the distress of the 
old birds. He said, No; but he had 


heard some birds singing round that 
tree for half an hour or more. 

Birds and animals have a strange 
power, explain it as you may, which 
unerringly guides them to tieir pecu- 
liar food; and this object seems to be 


what mainly governs their move- 
ments. Ouf summer-resident birds 
evidently come as their food is ready, 
and leave us when the supply fails. 
The brave little chickadee, who stays 
with us through the bleak, cold win- 
ter months, knows that he can find a 
living among the gray and naked 
trees; while the blue-bird as surely 
knows his food will remain hidden 
and torpid until the warm spring sun 
wakes insect life again. So each of 
these little birds, guided by a sure 
knowledge of Nature’s hints and signs, 
follows the way she leads them, secure 
in the thought, that, under her guid- 
ance, they cannot go astray. 

Spring usually comes slowly and 
reluctantly to us on this New-Eng- 
land coast; March frequently being 
ushered in by a snow-storm. But, as 
the same seasons vary in different 
years, so the time of bird and blossom 
varies ; which makes it impossible to 
name any date for the return of our 
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earliest birds which woukl invaria- 
bly hold good. The woodcock and 
blue-bird are the first to arrive, al- 
though some sportsmen say they have 
known the former bird to spend the 
milder winters here, living about the 
spring-heads. Whether this is true, 
or no, I cannot say, remembering that 
sportsmen’s stories are not always re- 
liable. Our first knowledge of the 
woodcock, in the spring, is hearing 
the note, “Zeep, zeep!” very like 
that of the night-hawk in the even- 
ing twilight. This the bird makes, 
sitting on the ground ; and, when near 
enough, you can hear preceding each 
note asound resembling “ Krr-r-r: but 
their triumph is their spiral flight 
and song, which they give just as the 
spring twilight is deepening into the 
night. The male bird starts from 
the ground with a twittering sound, 
taking a wide, spiral flight ; each time 
rising higher and higher, his form 
only being visible as he sweeps across 
the western glow; and finally he is 
lost to both eye and ear. Soon you 
hear the faint chirruping of his de- 
scending flight, growing louder, clear- 
er, and more ecstatic, as he sweeps down 
to the earth in the same spiral man- 
ner, usually alighting near the place 
he started from. These birds often 
come when the snow is on the ground, 
and live in the swamps, on the little 
patches of green grass growing about 
the springs. These spots will be full 
of the small holes where they have 
dug for worms with their long bills.. 
In this neighborhood, among the 
birches and alders, they have their 
nest, which is nothing but a mat of 
dead leaves. The female usually lays 
four eggs, about the size of a pigeon’s, 
of a very light drab-color, with spots 
of dark brown, and a few touches of 
light lilac. The young, when first 
hatched, like the young of the quail 
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and partridge, are able to run about, 
and, when disturbed, immediately 
scatter, and hide themselves under the 
leaves or brush, keeping so still, that 
it is almost impossible to find them 
without a dog; while the old bird, by 
every feint of broken wing or clumsy 
flight, tries to draw your attention from 
her family. These little birds are cov- 
ered with a cream-colored down, like 
young chickens, and flecked with spots 
of black and gray. When caught, they 
have a most piteously helpless way of 
fluttering their little wings, and cry- 
ing, “Peep, peep!” as if they said, 
“Don’t, don’t!” We found, one 
year, a late brood of these birds in a 
clump of birches at the edge of a 
meadow. They all scattered at our 
coming ; and, while the dog was hunt- 
ing about for them, a large black 
snake arose out of the tall meadow- 
grass, held himself almost erect, with 
head and neck glistening in the 
morning sun, watching the dog so 
intently, that he did not notice us. 
He looked so grand, that it seemed 
wrong to shoot him: but we valued 
the birds more than his snakeship; 
and a sure aim left his headless body 
beating, as if it were a whip, the 
grass where he had stood. These 
snakes are very destructive to the 
young of birds and rabbits, and, when 
held at bay, will show some fight; but 
they can do no harm, and, whenever 
there is any opportunity for escape, 
always avail themselves of it. 

The woodcock sees better, and is 
more active, at night, rarely flying in 
the daytime, unless disturbed. The 
Germans call this bird the woodsnipe; 
and this name seems more appropri- 
ate, as their habits are much the 
same as the snipe, excepting that the 
woodcock seeks the wood, and the 
snipe the open meadow. 

Of all spring notes that come to 
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our ears, none brings more gladness, — 
or gains a kindlier welcome, than the 
warble of the blue-bird; for he comes 
to our very dooryard, and sings as if 
he were as glad to come back again 
as we to receive him. What these 
little creatures can find to live on 
in the cold, cheerless days that often 
follow their arrival, is a marvel; but 
their bright eyes must find some- 
thing that our dull sight overlooks. 
They begin to build soon after they 
come, taking the bird-houses, when 
conveniently built for them, or else 
making a nest in the decayed trunks 
of trees. Little Mrs. Blue-bird, with 
her modest garb so in contrast to her 
husband’s gay attire, peers into the 
olive-jar and bird-boxes, with the air 
of a thorough housekeeper, and selects 
her home, I am afraid, without much 
reference to her liege lord’s opinion 
in the matter; for, let him insist .as 
much as he may upon her taking the 
olive-jar, if the box suits her fancy, 
that is the home. And here I havea 
word for those who build bird-houses. 
‘Do not make your entrances on a lev- 
el with the floor of the house; for, in 
so doing, you make it impossible for 
the bird to build her nest, and at the 
same time leave room to go in and 
out. This is why so many elaborate 
little bird-villas remain unoccupied. 
We have under the eaves of our 
house, in different places, three boxes 
five inches square, with an entrance 


.at the top of the front about an inch 


and one-half square, and equidistant 
from the sides. These three boxes 
have always been occupied by blue- 
birds or white-bellied swallows, Each 
spring they are examined, and the 
old nests pulled out: for each year 
these birds build a new nest; and, if 
the last season’s nest is not removed, 
they build over it, and soon the house 


gets filled up. After the white-bel- 
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Tied swallows come, they frequently 
fancy the same box the blue-bird has 
chosen: and for a few days a brisk 
warfare is carried on ; but the blue-bird 
usually wins the day. With both 
these birds, the instinct of cleanliness 
is so thoroughly carried out, that there 
is nothing disagreeable in their sys- 
tem of housekeeping, as there is with 
the eave or barn swallow. 

The blue-bird builds her nest of 
straws, and a few feathers ; and it usu- 
ally takes about a week from the time 
the site is chosen until the nest is fin- 
ished. The female builds this entire- 
ly; the male bird acting as ‘protector, 
and “lightening the labor by looking 
at it.” I once saw Mr. Blue-bird, 


while Mrs. was away, bring a feather, 
and carefully place it in the box; but, 
as soon as our little dame returned, 
she peered in, with head first on one 
side, and then the other, dropped the 


material she had brought; and out 
the offending feather was taken: she 
evidently wished no interference with 
her plans. The female lays from four 
to five eggs of a pale greenish blue 
color; and, after sitting about two 
weeks, the young are hatched. Dur- 
ing this time the male bird is most 
attentive, bringing insects and worms 
to his little lady ; but work cannot be 
said to fairly begin until the young 
are hatched. As soon as family cares 
come, the song is heard less frequently ; 
and both parents are tireless in their 
search for food to feed this hungry 
brood. As the little birds grow 
stronger, they.come to the entrance 
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to their home, look out into the beau- 
tiful, broad world before them, and 
shake their wings, as if preparing 
for their flight. Finally one little 
bird, of more venturesome spirit than 
the others, after many false starts and 
backslidings, ventures forth in an un- 
certain flight, usually landing on the 
nearest bush or tree, apparently in a 
great state of surprise at his own 
effort. Soon his brothers and sisters 
follow; and, if the old birds thought 
their family required much attention 
before, they will now find their cares 
doubled ; for each little bird requires 
separate protection and attention. 
For a while they are dependent on the 
old birds; but they are soon taught 
self-reliance. There are many pleas- 
ant fancies about the blue-bird: one 
is, that they always revisit their birth- 
place before leaving for the South; but 
I think it is only fancy. However 
this may be, we often see them in 
numbers, of a fall morning; and, when 
evening comes, they are gone. As 
they leave in much warmer weather 
than they find here when they come, 
it would seem that not temperature, 
but lack of suitable food, hurried them 
away. They are supposed to have 
two broods each season ; but this is a 
point very hard to settle. Iam in- 
clined to the belief, that, if no agcident 
befalls their first attempt at house- 
keeping, they do not breed again that 
season. They come with a bright, 
cheery song, and leave us so silently, 
that I like to feel they, too, are Sorry, 
summer is over, 
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MY TIME, AND WHAT I’°VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F. C. BURNAND. 


Author of “ Happy Thoughts,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
I COME TO TIME. 


I Brean life with punctuality. 

My nurse Davis — an authority to 
be trusted implicitly in such a mat- 
ter — has often said that no infant 
as she’d ever known, and she’d known 
a many, had ever been so satisfactory 
in regard, as it were, to keeping an 
appointment, as I had been. The 
other nurse, a temporary official 
called in for the important occasion, 
expressed herself as under a personal 
obligation to me, on account of her 
having a pressure of business on hand 
at the time. In fact, I had been as 
nicely calculated as a comet, and 
came exactly to the minute. I fancy 
that this must have exhausted at one 
effort my powers of accuracy and pre- 
cision. I can honestly affirm, that, 
since the first day of my existence, I 


have never been noted for my punc- . 


tuality, nor have I ever been able to 
acquire those habits which the world 
calls business-like, and which I am 
ready to admit, however much it may 
tell aghinst me, are of the very es- 
sence of respectability. Commerce 
and trade go to make up that busi- 
ness-like body of respectability, 
whereof the soul is punctuality. 
When I entered upon the scene, 
nobody was put out, everybody was 
prepared. The traditionary basket 
was on the neatly appointed table. 
Grandmamma Pritchard, my mother’s 
mother, was enthroned in state. The 
special nurse was in waiting. The 
doctor, representing science, was on 
the spot to receive me. My father, 


Sir John Colvin (of the old stock- 
broking firm of Colvin; Wingle, and 
Co., with Wingle long since out of it, 
and Co. nowhere), was in his dressing- 
room, so bewildered and helpless as 
to be able to do nothing more than 
sit and stare at the fire. My extraor- 
dinary punctuality had completely 
taken him by surprise. His energies 
were paralyzed. To be a father at 
all was startling; but to be a father 
before he had thoroughly prepared 
himself for the part had scared him. 
Nurse Davis, my informant on a 
good many matters connected with 
my early history, has said, that “he 
sat like one dazed, as though he were 
complaining to the fire, and saying, 
‘Look here, what next?’” He had 
been married scarcely three years 
when my mother died; and I, chris- 
tened Cecil after her, was left to my 
father’s care. 

We were not, on my appearance, 
in our own house, owing to my father’s 
want of faith in the calculations 
above mentioned. It was not yet 
ready to receive us; and thus my first 
character chanced to be that of a 
lodger. Yet it really was a capital 
place to be born in. If I had my 
time over again, I couldn’t wish for a 
better. 

- Our apartments were over a dairy, 
where every thing seemed to be new 
and fresh every morning. The dairy 
itself was an old-established affair; but 
having been years ago started as 
“The New,” it had retained the title, 
and I believe does so to this day. 
There was a white marble slab for a 
counter in the shop, which looked as 
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if it had been just a moment before 
washed with milk, and dried with 
polishing leather. The butter, too, 
in shape like logs which had been 
chopped off some upright butter-tree, 
had quite a marvellous color of its 
own, — bright, but not bilious. Milk 
was announced on a framed board as 
fresh from the cow; and there was 
such a picture of The Cow as spoke 
volumes for the imaginative faculties 
of the artist, but was of itself scarcely 
calculated to inspire nervous custom- 
ers with confidence. It had queer 
reddish-brown blotches over it, sug- 
gestive of having signally failed in 
an attempt at self-vaccination. For- 
tunately no one believed in the 
painted cow, merely looking upon it 
as the poetic side of the business, and 
not to be trusted for milk any more 
than that legendary animal supposed 
to have achieved the tremendous feat 
of jumping over the moon, with which 
marvellous creature, on becoming ac- 
quainted with the nursery rhyme, I 
at once associated my spotted friend 
in the dairy window. 

The shop undertook also to provide 
fresh eggs every morning, laid, in 
fulfilment of a previous contract, by 
some responsible hens in the country. 
Within two doors of us was a baker’s; 
a little way down the street a butch- 
er’s; and at the corner was a natty 
tavern, which had a large private 
connection in the neighborhood, but 
did little as a public-house. So that 
our requirements were supplied within 
a limited radius. 

“ Man wants bat little here below,” 
said Nurse Davis; “but he likes to 
haye that little good, and within 
reach.” 

Of my mother I have no recollec- 
tion whatever. She died, as I have 
said, when I was about two years old. 
‘ Ason passes through the best part 
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of his lifetime before he can estimate 
all that he has lost by his mother’s 
death. I have often stood before her 
picture, and wondered what I should 
have been, had she lived. It is a 
sweet, gentle countenance. It has 
always affected me deeply, as though 
I were looking on a face lighted by a 
dying smile. 

Perhaps I judge in this case by the 
event; but I have since seen por- 
traits of living people, which have im- 
pressed me as strongly with the same 
mournful presentiment. I fancy I 
can trace this kind of superstition, in 
its origin, to Nurse Davis, the kindest 
soul in the world, and very fond of 
my mother, though she had only en- 
tered her service on her marriage. 

Not long after my poor mother’s 
decease, my father went to India on 
some business-matters, and I was left 
to the care of Grandmammas Pritch- 
ard and Colvin, who, with my Aunts 
Susan and Van Clym, and my Uncles 
Charles Van Clym and Herbert 
Pritchard, formed a sort of board of 
directors, “‘ with power to add to their 
number,” for my benefit. This was 
but a very nominal affair, resulting in 
a formal visit once a week to Grand- 
mamma Pritchard’s, and on the first 
Sunday in the month a dinner, at one 
o'clock, at my other grandmother’s, 
and on the second Sunday an after- 
noon, including tea, at Aunt Clym’s 
(my father’s sister), which was — as 
it finished up with prayers in the 
evening, and a sermon — quite a reli- 
gious solemnity. 

Practically Mrs. Davis, my nurse, 
was my guardian. With her I was 
always happy, generally having my 
own way in every respect, and be- 
coming remarkably obstreperous when 
thwarted in the slightest degree. 
Still there we were alone in our 
lodgings, now and then undergoing 
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@ visit of inspection from one of the 
above-mentioned directors. 

After Nurse Davis, I was much 
attached to my grandmother, Mrs. 
Pritchard, and my Aunt Susan, for 
whom, at an early age, I entertained 
so strong an affection, that I could 
not endure the notion of her marrying 
anybody except myself; and I re- 
member having been very jealous of 
a@ gentleman to whom I heard she 
was engaged. I rather fancy now 
that I wouldn’t shake hands with 
him (I was between five and six at 
this time), and ultimately, when he 
laughed at me for something or other 
in the back drawing-room, attempt- 
ing a violent attack on his legs, 
which was the only part of him I 
could conveniently get at with any 
chance of. success. 

Among these relations, my body, 
so to speak, was distributed. Each 
chose a portion, and stuck to it. For 
example, my Pritchard grandmamma, 
representing my interests on the ma- 
ternal side, looked after my head 
generally; her strong points being 
my ears-and teeth. Of the latter she 
had a magnificent set herself, white 
and regular, which she used to ex- 
hibit to me as a shining example for 
my imitation. It was the only pleas- 
ant way that ever occurred to me of 
“showing one’s teeth.” My Colvin 
grandmamma, on the paternal side, in- 
spected my nails before allowing me 
to quit her on my monthly visit. My 
Aunt Susan (maternal interest’again) 
looked after my exterior as to dress, 


with the exception of my boots, about 


which my Uncle Herbert Pritchard, 
who spent his time, it appeared to me, 
in lying on the sofa with his legs up, 
was very particular, taking a consid- 
erable pride in showing me the size 
and shape of his own foot. _As for 
my interior, not physically, but mor- 
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ally speaking, that, as far as it was 
looked after at all, fell tu the lot 
of my Aunt Clym, who ruled her own 
family, and Uncle Van Clym, with a 
severity that caused her husband to 
regard her with the greatest possible 
respect. 

Uncle Van Clym was a Dutchman, 
not a double Dutchman, being, in 
fact, only half a one, the other half 
having been long ago naturalized as 
British. He was a flabby, colorless 
man, of whom there wasn’t much left 
over after measuring five feet eight. 
He had a quick, short laugh, and a 
high-toned voice with a snuffle in it. 
On the whole, he resembled what an 
unappreciative mind might suppose 
to be the appearance of a light-haired 
oyster; and recent: theorists would 
have marked him out as the perfec- 
tion of a superiorly gifted mollusk. 

I usually found him on the door- 
step of his own house. I don’t know 
why; but he always seemed to be 
either going out or coming in. Here 
he stopped, perched like a sparrow, 
and economized his power of vision 
by using only one eye at a time, the 
other being, for the nonce, screwed 
up. 

“ Halloo!” he would exclaim on 
seeing me. He was always being 
taken by surprise; and, when he had 
recovered himself, he’d laugh (always 
with the snuffles), as if at the most 
humoréus thing in the world, no mat- 
ter what it was. 

“ Halloo! he-he-he! Come to dine 
wiz my wife? he-he-he! See your 
aunt an’ your couzans, hey?” And 
then off he would go with another 
snuffle and a chuckle, which some- 
what disconcerted. Nurse Davis, 
though she liked Uncle Van; chiefly 
because he seemed to be fond of me, 
which was certainly more than my 
aunt was. 
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“Com in ten,” he’d say, — ten 
standing for “then” in his imper- 
fect English,— “com in ten, he-he- 
he! an’ zee ’ow de noisy ones are all, 
he-heshe!” So saying, we entered 
together; when he was boisterously 
welcomed by my three cousins until 
checked by the spectre-like appari- 
tion of Aunt Clym, who was one clear 
inch and a half above Uncle Van’s 
head, and represented in «a general 
way height without breadth. 

Aunt Clym was of a serious turn, 
and used to read prayers and ser- 
mons to the household on Sunday 
evenings. Uncle Van generally scan- 
dalized my aunt horribly by snoring 
so convulsively, that it seemed as if 
nothing short of a fit could relieve 
him. His head would drop forward 
jerkily, until his chin touched his 
second shirt-button, when he’d sud- 
denly start up as though awakened 
by a violent blow, stare about wildly 
for a few seconds, apparently in 
search of an invisible assailant. 
Becoming more collected, he would 
appear surprised at finding him- 
self where he was; and, after 
frowning at any one of the children 
who might be exhibiting signs of 
restlessness, he’d let his head droop 
gradually, and again allow himself to 
glide down the bank into the placid 
waters of oblivion. Once, awaking 
suddenly, he jumped up, and said, as 
he shook himself together, “ Halloo 
hey? he-he-he! Very good, let’s join 
the ladies,” being under the im- 
pression that he had just been listen- 
ing to a racy after-dinner story, in- 
stead of sleeping through some pro- 
saic discourses on the prophecies. I 
got on my legs too, with the idea 
of following my uncle. Aunt Clym 
glanced at him, but, with great Chris- 
tian forbearance, said nothing to him 

. . « before the servants. No one 
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except Aunt Clym troubled me about 
religion; and what I could learn of 
it through her did not favorably im- 
press me. 

Nurse Davis sometimes took me to 
church on a Sunday afternoon ; but I 
always considered it a tedious affair, 
and in hot summer weather I opposed 
it strenuously and successfully. 

While upon this subject of first re- 
ligious impressions, so important in 
after-life, the only instance, in my 
own case, I can call to mind, is, that 
one afternoon I went with my nurse 
and her nieces (whom I will not name 
here, as they will appear in their prop- 
er places in this history) to hear 
some friend of theirs accompany their 
eldest sister on the organ, during a 
service in a chapel somewhere in the 
city, I fancy, belonging to the Catho- 
lics. Somehow I managed to stray, 
and found myself quietly walking 
down the centre, between two rows of 
pews, and with my back to all the 
lights and incense, which I ignored 
entirely, and of which, strange to say 
now, contrary to what would be ex- 
pected, I have but the dimmest recol- 
lection. No; what struck me then 
was the earnest look of all the people. 
I was meeting their faces: but their 
eyes were fixed on something far away 
beyond me; and noone heeded me as 
I walked on. It was so different to 
the weary demeanor I had seen in 
similar congregations on my Sunday 
visits, that I felt inclined to stop at 
one of the pew-doors, and request an 
explanation from the kneeling people 
within. Nurse Davis, however, had 
fortunately caught sight of me from 
her elevated position in the organ-loft, 
and, coming down, seized me, and bore 
me away somewhat hastily. What- 
ever I did, I was not to mention this 
episode to my Aunt Clym; and this 
charge, as I was not fond of talking to 
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her on any subject at all, I had very 
little difficulty in observing. 

Indeed, on the whole, I was becom- 
ing reticent as to my usual occupa- 
tions, which, though very much to my 
fancy, were, I felt, not suited to the 
tastes of my relatives. Aunt Susan 
was the only person to whom I ever 
talked on the subject. I took her in- 
to my confidence over a box of bricks, 
and told her a good deal, though not 
every thing, about my nurse’s rela- 
tions, who lived in lodgings out of Soho 
Square, and to whom, being thrown 
among them to a great extent, I was 
really attached. 

They were poor people, that I 
knew: but they were very kind; and 
I infinitely preferred a dinner and 
tea there — where I was made much of, 
as well on account of my superior po- 
sition, as for Nurse Davis’s sake — to 
the solemn dinners with either of my 
grandmammas, or the family-table at 
Aunt Clym’s, where the children, my 
cousins, stared, or made faces at me, 
and where I couldn’t get enough to 
eat. Besides, after dinner I was al- 
ways forced to fight one of my cous- 
ins; and, if I thrashed him, I was com- 
plained of to Aunt Clym, and pun- 
ished ; and, if I didn’t, I was set upon 
by the united family, and treated 
most unmercifully. I disliked the 
Clyms, and have never got over it. 

But my reception at the Verneys’ 
was a very different affaires I was 
never welcomed but with a speech 
from Mr. Verney, who, though in the 
prime of life, was an old actor, a pro- 
fession in which he had been reared. 

“You like my cousin Mr. Verney, 
don’t you?” Nurse Davis asked me, 
after meeting him in the street forthe 
first time, when he had, in most elo- 
quent phrases, invited us to join them 
at their early repast. But from his 
manner it struck me, that though he 
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used such fine words as I had never 
before heard, and which caused me to 
stand and gape at him in admiration 
and amazement, whereat Mr. Ver- 
ney, finding an appreciative audience, 
was highly gratified, —I say, in spite 
of his high-flown words, I fancied that 
he didn’t mean us to accept in ear- 
nest ; andexperience has since proved 
that he must have felt a little uncom- 
fortable at the prospect of two good 
appetites being suddenly added to the 
number about his table, for'which his 
little daughter, a bit of a child less 
than myself, was now carrying home 
some delicacies from the a-la-mode 
beef-shop, in a piece of old newspa- 
per. 

Mr. Verney had a clear complexion, 
an aquiline nose, light-brown hair 
showing signs of coming baldness, 
faded blue eyes, of a vague and un- 
decided character, and which were, I 
subsequently noticed, occasionally a 
trifle hazy, —the effect, perhaps, of too 
much suppressed emotion. He wore 
turn-down collars, exposing his throat, 
and was closely shaven. With his in- 
variably well-brushed hat very much 
on one side, and achirrupy stereotyped 
smile on his otherwise peculiarly in- 
expressive lips, he would have admi- 
rably succeeded in imposing himself 
upon the public as the most knowing, 
most Don Juanish, most reckless Lo- 
thario, antl the gayest dog in exist- 
ence, if everybody hadn’t seen at a 
glance how thoroughly artificial was 
such an assumption, which never for 
one moment really concealed, except 
from himself, the hard working pro- 
fessional man, for whom, and to whose 
family, the stage had no poetry to be- 
equalled by the satisfactory prose of a 
certain “ treasury ” on Saturday. 

“T like him very much, nurse,” I 
replied to her question. I daresay it 
wasn’t strictly true; but I felt intui- 
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tively that my appreciation would 
please her. And it did. 

“ What is his name?” I presently 
asked. 

“Well,” said Nurse Davis, with 
some degree of hesitation, “he calls 
himself Charles Mortimer Verney. 

But his real name is William.” 

“Then,” I naturally inquired, 
“ why not call him William ?” 

“Because people who begin with 
William end with Bill, forshort; and 
he doesn’t like it. Those who know 
him always call him ‘Charles Morti- 
mer.’ And once,” she added rather 
reflectively, “he called himself Mont- 
gomery.” 

“Tt’s a long word, Mont — gum ”— 

I was not good at spelling in those 
days; though, as my nurse informed 
my father on his return, “I had a 
great taste for it,” and, having de- 
cided that the second syllable of 
Montgomery was “gum,” I got as 
far as that, and appropriately stuck 
there. 

I subsequently discovered that 
Nurse Davis was inclined to take Mr. 
Verney at his own valuation, — an in- 
clination which was, to a certain ex- 
tent, shared by his wifeand family. It 
pleased them all very much; and real- 
ly, instead of doing any harm, it dif- 
fused a kind of halo of romance about 
their hurhble home, of which he 
was the centre, which not all the 
hard knocks of a plain matter-of- 
fact, work-a-day world was able to 
dispel. 

It was on the occasion of this con- 
versation with Nurse Davis that an 
idea suddenly occurred to me. 

“There was a little girl with Mr. 
Verney,” I remarked. 

“That, dear, was my niece, little 
Julie.” 

“T like her,” I observed decisively. 

28 
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“We will go and see them one 
day.” 

“ And have dinner there?” I sug- 
gested. 

My practical experience of visiting, 
up to this time, had always included 
dinner. Wherever I had been taken 
to call, — and my round of vis‘ts was, 
as I have before mentioned, limited, — 
there I dined. Nurse Davis acqui- 
esced in this arrangement, which she 
seemed to think would be highly 
pleasing to her relatives, though she 
cautioned me against mentioning the 
subject to mine. So when I dined 
with my Aunt Susan, at Grandmam- 
ma Pritchard’s, I refrained from 
speaking about my new acquaint- 
ances; and indeed a box of bricks and 
a caricature book so engrossed my 
attention, that Mr. Verney and his 
little girl entirely slipped out of my 
memory. 

On going home that evening, I in- 
sisted upon stopping Nurse Davis at 
a toyshop in order to invest a part 
of the new, bright half-crown which 
Grandmamma Pritchard had given 
me (in addition to a box of tooth-pow- 
der and a brush to lay it on with) in 
the purchase of a small cavalry sword 
(price sixpence) for myself, and an ele- 
gant gold watch (price fourpence) with 
a real key, which would set the hands 
at any hour you liked. This was, I 
said, for little Julie. I remember it 
not only as the first present I ever 
made, but as marking what I may 
fairly call, on looking back, the start- 
ing-point in my time. 

I staid awake that evening longer 
than usual, conversing about the mor- 
row’s visit with my nurse, who was 
sitting at a small table near my bed. 
I slept with the cavalry sword by my 
side, and the watch under my pil- 
low. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PRESENTED AT COURT. 


Tue day of the dinner-party at Mr. 
Verney’s turned out to be little Ju- 
lie’s birthday, so that purchasing my 
present had been a perfect inspiration. 
Nurse Davis remembered it in the 
morning, and bought for her a little 
silver thimble, and a case for needles 
and cotton. Little Julie had com- 
pleted her fifth year, and was such a 
mite, that, on our being placed back 
to back, it was discovered, that, though 
I was only a year older, I had the ad- 
vantage of her by two years in height, 
and indeed was nearly as tall as her 
older sister Carlotta Lucille. 

Mr. Verney at this time lived in 
the retired neighborhood of Frampton 
Court, Soho. Three symmetrical iron 
posts, looking exactly like three small 
cannons growing out of the ground, 
each with a-cannon-ball sticking in 
its mouth, guarded the entrances at 
both ends of Frampton Court. They 
were not wide enough apart to allow 
of a boy, with any thing like long legs, 
attempting the popular gymnastic 
exercise of “overing” them. Hence 
the court, being protected from these 
rougher spirits, offered itself as a suit- 
able playground for the girls out of 
school hours, and for such boys as 
might be contented to play at mar- 
bles in the four corners, where they 
could enjoy their amusement without 
danger to the upper panes of the 
kitchen-windows, which were on a 
line with the ankles. The pavement 
of this court was soclean as to be like 
a sort of irregular chess-board, with 
nothing but white squares in it, 
marked out with very black lines. 
How it'was kept in this state is a 
perfect marvel to me now. There 
was a lamp in the centre, which acted 
as 4n immovable sentry, in a queer 


sort of helmet with a round knob at 
the top, and with one eye that lighted 
up with intelligence at night, and, 
looking four ways at once, kept ward 
and watch over the sleeping denizens 
of Frampton Court. I don’t know 
who Frampton was, whether the 
builder, proprietor, or architect of the 
court. But the central lamp-post was 
a really brilliant idea. The arrival of 
the lamplighter in the winter-time 
was quite the event of the day, ex- 
cept perhaps the appearance of the 
muffin-man. One represented neces- 
sity, the other luxury ; and they were 
on excellent terms with one another. 
Having seen many courts in my time, 


_I assert that Frampton’s Court could 


(in a sporting way) give all others a 
mile in any direction, and beat them 
easily. As to the courts of the Tem- 
ple, they’re none of them to be com- 
pared with Frampton’s as it was, and 
as, probably, Frampton designed it. 
And I'll be bound that there was 
more honesty and true charity in 
Frampton’s than in most other courts, 
whether legal orregal. King Framp- 
ton, if alive then, might have been 
proud of his subjects; and, if he wasn’t 
alive, he might have come out with 
the ghosts at midnight, and have been 
perfectly satisfied with this part of 
his property, at all events. There 
were flowers and birds in many of the 
windows; and at the side of every 
front-door were several little bright 
bell-handles, with, in most cases, 
small brass plates underneath each bell, 
indicating whom a pull wouldsummon. 

We pulled, or rather Nurse Davis 
pulled, at Mr. Verney’s knob; and 
when the knob had come out and gone 
back again, Mr. Verney’s head imitat- 
ed its example, and, having come out 
rapidly from the first-floor window 
to see who it was, went back again 
satisfied. 
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Then Mr. Verney descended in his 
shirt-sleeves, bade us welcome in the 
passage, and congratulated me on my 
being presented at court (Frampton’s) 
for the first time. 

I was not, I remember, so struck 
with the difference between Mr. Ver- 
ney’s apartments and the houses of 
my relatives, as, perhaps, I should 
have been, had not we two—that is, 
I mean, my nurse and I— been ac- 
customed to lodgings, which, though 
in a better situation and of a more 
aristocratic character (this distinction 
I did notice), were but very little, if 
at all, larger than those old and ex- 
ceedingly well-proportioned rooms in 
Frampton Court. The floors were of 
stained wood, and the walls were pan- 
nelled. There was something of a 
Caroline character about the carvings 
on the old mantlepiece; but what- 
ever was on or about the mantlepiece 
did not interest any of us half so 
much as what was being prepared in 
a gigantic saucepan on the fire. 
Mrs. Verney, with a red shawl crossed 
in front over her shoulders, and pinned 
down at the back, was busy between 
this and the table, where her daugh- 
ter, the eldest, a handsome girl of 
sixteen or more (but her age has al- 
ways been a secret), was arranging 
some flowers in small tumblers of 
water, and occasionally giving a few 
slight finishing touches to the knives 
and forks. 

In two minutes we were at home, 
and perfectly at our ease. I was 
seated in state on a wooden chair, 
which Mrs. Verney, having carefully 
wiped for me with her apron, placed 
by the piano, —a piece of furniture 
which caused me to make my first 
observation to Nurse Davis, to the 
effect that “ We hadn’t a piano at 
home.” This easily led Mr. Verney 


— who never, I subsequently found, 
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lost any opportunity of hearing him- 
self talk — into giving us a speech 
about this piano, embellished with as 
many brilliant figures of rhetoric, 
and original and striking similes, as 
occurred to him during its delivery. 
In these ornamentations he consid- 
ered himself pre-eminent ; and, find- 
ing that in me he had obtained a 
ready and delighted listener, he skil- 
fully used the piano by way of a step 
on to his oratorical platform, where, 
being once fairly planted, he entered 
into such details of the family annals 
as he considered most interesting to 
his audience. 

“A piano,” said Mr. Verney, 
standing by the window, still in his 
shirt-sleeves, for which déshabille hg 
had apologized to us, stating that in 
summer-time, when a room, on such 
an occasion as this, was used both as 
kitchen and drawing-room, it became 
@ trifle hot, —“a piano, you must 
know, my dear Jane ” — this. meant 
nurse; and I was really quite sur- 
prised at his familiarity, and not a 
little jealous, especially when he sub- 
sequently kissed her, which startled 
me as @ tremendous liberty — “a pi- 
ano, you must know, is with us — not 
with some people, I grant you:” this 
he put pointedly at me, as if I had 
objected, —“ a piano,” he resumed, “is 
with us not the corollary of luxury and 
unexampled splendor, as beheld in the 
mansions of the wealthy, where, it 
may be, ignorance of the divine art 
is their most unblissful state; but it 
is with us, here in our humble abode, 
a matter of sheer, clear, and absolute 
necessity.” 

After this preface, with which he 
himself was mightily taken, he found 
that his pipe required some attention. 
Now, whether it was for this purpose, 
or whether to make mental notes of 
his recent phrases, and so stereotype 
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them for future use, I have not been 
able to determine. Be the motive 
what it might, the result was a pause 
_ in his address. 

“‘ Now, then, dear,” said Mrs. Ver- 
ney in an undertone to her daughter, 
“get some more forks and knives 
ready, and you can finish the flowers 
afterwards.” The young lady left 
the room for a few minutes. 

“TI suppose,” said Mrs. Verney, 
looking in under the lid of the sauce- 
pan, and shutting it down again, as 
if afraid of something jumping out, 
— “I suppose you hardly knew Sally 
again ? ” 

Nurse Davis was about to reply, 
when Mr. Verney said gravely, — 

. “ Letitia!” 

“Well, Charles ?” answered his 
wife, whom he addressed. 

“T wish you would not call our 
eldest girl Sally. She is Beatrice 
Sarah.” Mrs. Verney sniffed, and 
saying something, quite in an under- 
tone, about its being all “ stuff-a-non- 
sense,” continued her employment. 

Nurse Davis replied, — 

“Beatrice Sarah! Well, I really 
should not have known her again. 
It’s some time since I’ve seen her.” 

She was a handsome girl, with fair 
hair and a decidedly aristocratic face. 
It was a refinement on her father’s. 

“Well,” said Mr. Verney, “we 
seldom see her. But, as I was ob- 
serving, the piano, which has charms 


to soothe the savage breast, and. 


whose tones thrill through you like 
the soft caresses of a mellifluously 
gifted woman,” —this was such a 
happy expression, and pleased Mr. 
Verney so highly, that he repeated 
it, looking round upon us with a 
‘beaming smile, while Mrs. Verney 
threw up her hands in admiration, 
and controlled her feelings with a 
sniff. 
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“ The piano, I say,” he continued, 
“is a necessity to us, as both Car- 
lotta Lucille and Julie Lucrezia are 
getting on beautifully. They'll do 
great things one of these days in 
some line; but at present I am not 
certain in what.” 

“ How is it you so seldom see Sal 
—I mean Beatrice Sarah?” asked 
my nurse. 

“ She is studying with the eminent 
Mons. Nemorin.” 

“Lor, indeed!” exclaimed my 
nurse reverentially, though, as I sub- 
sequently ascertained, she had no no- 
tion who this distinguished foreigner 
might be. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Verney, 
while the subject of their conversa- 
tion was assisting her mother in va- 
rious ways; “’tis very odd that Bea- 
trice Sarah should have shown an 
early and undisguised sympathy with 
—and, I may fairly add, has abso- 
lutely developed a genius for — the 
operatic line.” 

“ Why?” asked Nurse Davis. 

“ Because I had destined her for 
the stage. She was called Beatrice 
after Shakspeare’s splendid char- 
acter. I played Benedick to her 
mother’s Beatrice just before the 
event took place. She was born at 
Slocum in Shropshire, when we were 
on that circuit; and she was named 
Sarah after the great Mrs. Siddons.” 

“ Tt’s a good thing to have a god- 
mother who can do something for 
her,” observed my nurse simply. 

Mr. Verney explained, — 

“T called her after Sarah Siddons ; 
but Sarah Siddons, not being in the 
land of the living at the time, 
was unable to preside over the 
educational studies of my child,—a 
loss which no one would appreciate 
more deeply than one who, like my- 
self, is thoroughly imbued with the 
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artistic spirit.” Here he waved his 
hand, as dismissing that part of the 
history. “ As Beatrice grows up, she 
takes to music, and, having an en- 
gagement at the opera, I managed to 
hire a piano, and, get her such in- 
struction as lay within my means.” 

“At the Opera!” said Nurse 
Davis, evidently astonished: “ why, 
that’s singing, ain’t it?” 

“Tt is,’ answered Mr. Verney. 
“The Muse of singing” —he was 
evidently not very clear on this sub- 
ject —“‘is the goddess whom she is 
at present worshipping.” 

“And do you sing, Charles?” 
asked Nurse Davis. 

At this there was a general laugh, 
in which I joined, entirely out of 
politeness, whereat they all laughed 
still more; and Mrs. Verney declared 
that “ that was a good ’un,” meaning, I 
suppose, what her cousin had just said. 

Mr. Verney did not join in the 
merriment. On the contrary, he 
didn’t seem to relish it, and, indeed, 
looked so cross, that I instinctively 
came over from the jocose side, 
though we were four to one, and took 
his view of the question. 

“ As it happens,” he said severely, 
“Tam not singing, Letitia,” — he 
addressed himself pointedly to his 
wife, as much as to intimate that he 
would now make an example of the 
chief of this conspiracy to laugh him 
down, — “ because Pacini ” — here he 
mentioned a celebrated name in the 
musical world — “because Pacini” 
said, ‘Verney, you must come and 
help me; Verney, I can’t do without 
you;’ and so all the artists said too: 
otherwise ” — 

“Otherwise you’d ha’ been at 
them concerts at night, and Freema- 
sonries, and Caves of ’Armony — I 
know ’em,” says Mrs. Verney with a 
wink at her cousin Jane. 
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“T had a first-rate offer, Letitia, 
as you are very well aware,” said Mr. 
Verney warmly. 

“Yes, father,” interposed Beatrice 
Sarah, “and you would have been 
equal to Mario, if you’d only had the 
chance.” -* 

“No,” replied Mr, Verney, much 
mollified, and in a deprecatory tone, 
“not equal to Mario, that would be 
too much; but if I’d had your ad- 
vantages and your” — 

“Here’s your coat, father,” said 
Beatrice, insisting upon helping him 
on with-it; “and Lottie and Ju will 
be here in another minute.” 

It was as if she’d uttered an in- 
cantation ; for in walked Miss Lottie, 
dressed in the smartest possible style, 
—in fact, before or since I have 
never seen so smart a child, — and 
carrying under her arm a soup- 
tureen and three plates. 

“What has the child got?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Verney. 

“T bought ’em, mother, coming 
along, for the soup. Some of the pu- 
pils made me presents of money ; and 
I saved them up, and bought these 
for Julie’s birthday.” 

How we sstraightway admired 
them! how we went into ecstasies 
over them! how I begged Nurse 
Davis to remark that Grandmamma 
Pritchard had exactly the same sort 
of things; and how I kept falling in 
love, first with Beatrice, and then 
with Carlotta ! 

“Ned’s gone to fetch Ju,” said 
Carlotta. “She’s at rehearsal; and 
he’ll bring her back, as I didn’t want 
her to see these things till she came.” 

“Carlotta is fulfilling her destiny, 
I believe,” said Mr. Verney with 
pride. “TI called her after Carlotta 
Grisi, the celebrated dancer, whose 
step combined the grace of a Terp- 
sichore with the fairylike lightness 
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of a Titania, and the skill of a rare 
artist with the piquant playfulness of 
a kitten. Carlotta Grisi painted, if 
I may be allowed the expression,” — 
here, as I fancied, he seemed to wish 
for my assent before continuing: I 
nodded .my approbation, and he 
went on,—“she painted with her 
toes,” 

This was so neat a description, that 
he, as usual, smacked his lips, and 
stopped to make a mental note of it. 
Having registered it silently for fur- 
ther use, he resumed, — 

“ At this present moment, Carlotta 
is apprenticed to the celebrated 
Madame Glissande, whom she assists 
in calisthenics,” — this was a beauti- 
ful word for him, and for the family 
generally, — “in calisthenics and 
dancing. They are-all making their 
money.” } 

“Yes,” sniffed Mrs, Verney, re- 
moving her apron, and tidying herself 
generally, as she said with brusque 
good humor, “No lazybones here. 
All got to work hard. We ain’t born 
with no silver spoons in our mouths, 
like some folks.” 

I fancied that there was somehow 
a covert allusion to me in this re- 
mark ; and I determined to question 
my nurse afterwards on such a curi- 
ous subject. 

They all did work, too, with a will. 
Bread was cut in good stout slices; 
plates were put down to keep hot; 
glasses were put out to get dry; 
knives‘ and forks came rattling on to 
the table in a heap, to be duly appor- 
tioned, and, finally, an assortment of 
spoons, of various shapes and sizes, 
pervaded generally by a bluish hue, 
suggestive of having been engaged 
for many years in active tea-service, 
but every thing as clean and homely 
as the most domesticated old maid 
could possibly have desired. “ Home- 
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ly” exactly describes the Verney’s 
apartments in Frampton’s Court. 

The appearance of the spoons 
caused me to recur to the mention of 
the silver one supposed to have been 
found in some unfortunate (as it ap- 
peared to me) baby’s mouth. I in- 
formed Mr. Verney, in return for his 
previous confidences, that I was pos- 
sessed of a silver spoon in a leather 
case lined with blue. That here it 
lay in company with a dull silver 
knife, intended for fruit, and an ef- 
feminate-looking fork, made, I be- 
lieved, to assist the knife, should the 
fruit prove too much for it, and offer 
resistance. Further, I appealed to 
Nurse Davis as to the existence of a 
silver mug, out of which I said 
“when I was younger, I used to 
drink at dinner;” but I would have 
him to know that “I had grown out 
of that now.” 

I suppose at this age I must have 
been very old-fashioned; indeed, I re- 
member my nurse applying this epi- 
thet tome. And this old-fashioned- 
ness seems to have strengthened my 
memory for events, apparently trifling, 
of my very earliest years. Of course, 
I do not pretend to recount dialogues 
verbatim ; but my recollection of their 
purport and tone is unclouded, while, 
from the more intimate knowledge I . 
have since acquired of the speakers’ 
characters and peculiarities, I am able, 
without distorting the truth, or doing 
them injustice, to paint the portraits 
of those “of my time” in their true 
colors. 

And here, once for all, it may be 
well to state clearly, that, where I my- 
self relate events which I could not 
have witnessed, I have subsequently 
learned the precise account of whatever 
topk place on such occasions, of which 
the reader will meet instances in the 
course of this narrative ; or, failing the 
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evidence of eye-witnesses, I have ven- 
tured to infer words and actions from 
motives which were only known to me 
after the event. 

But to return to our birthday party 
at the Verneys’. 

All the information (whereof, I need 
hardly say, the foregoing explanatory 
digression formed no part) concerning 
such articles of family plate as had for 
me a personal and peculiar interest, I 
bestowed on Mr. Verney, who, smiling 
upon me benignly, hoped that I would 
not, on this occasion, object to the use 
of the ordinary but serviceable ware 
of Sheffield, and such metal as his poor 
table could afford in lieu of “metal 
more attractive ;” by which I supposed 
him to mean the plate above men- 
tioned. 

“ You will partake with us,” he said, 
waving his right hand, after the 
fashion of an old beau about to take 
his pinch of snuff, “of the succulent 
portions of the meat in a fluid shape, 
the nutritious joint, and a dumpling, 
whose interior shall be redolent of 
Pomona, and whose exterior shall 
glisten like the virgin snow.” 

“ Redolent of what?” asked Mrs. 
Verney. 

“ Of Pomona,” returned Mr. Verney, 
with the air of a man defying contra- 
diction. 

“Qh!” said Mrs. Verney, with a 
sniff and a laugh. “I thought you 
said pomatum; and I was a-goin’ to 
say ial 

Mr. Verney showed himself so su- 
premely contemptuous of the idea that 
by any possibility he could have, for 
one moment, mistaken pomatum for 
Pomona, that, for some seconds, he 
could scarcely speak. I broke the 
silence by piping out deferentially, — 

“ Tf you please, who was Pomony ? ” 

“ Pomona, my good young sir,” re- 
.plied Mr. Verney, condescending to my 
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ignorance, — “Pomona was the god- 
dess of apples.” 

From that day to this, I never see a 
dumpling — and how seldom does one 
see a genuine dumpling! — without 
thinking of Pomona. Before, however, 
we could further investigate this im- 
portant subject, little Julie —her 
name in full was Julie Lucrezia, in 
honor of Madame Grisi, in whose foot- 
steps Mr. Verney had destined her to 
follow — little Julie had arrived, in 
her brother’s care. 

She was the loveliest little child, 
with the brightest gray eyes, and the 
darkest possible hair! If Beatrice 
Sarah, the eldest, was a perfect blonde, 
as she was, Julie —this little mite of 
a Julie — was a perfect brunette. Car- 
lotta came between the two, with her 
brilliant complexion, her violet eyes, 
and brown hair. Julie was such a 
mite, that I have known people, seeing 
her in the street staggering behind a 
paper parcel, stop her to give her a 
threepenny bit out of sheer pity for 
her being so small. 

This very day she came in joyously 
with a sixpence, presented to her, she 
said gaspingly, by “ Madame —at 
— the— theatre,” where she was play- 
ing in a ball-room scene the distin- 
guished part of the Guest-in-perspeoc- 
tive, in which character she had (poor 
little trot! ) to walk a minuet de la 
cour with another guest-in-perspec- 
tive of her own size; the real guests, 
full stature, and out of perspective, 
being in front near the audience: but 
so vast was the saloon in the king’s 
parcel (where the fé¢e was given) sup- 
posed to be, that, to the spectators, the 
nearest guest would be six-foot-one, 
while the most remote, up a set of 
handsomely-carpeted steps, would be 
one-foot-six. As for Edmund Charles 
—so called after the distinguished 
Kean and Kemble — he had no turn 
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for the stage, and, having enlisted in the 
railway service, was now what I believe 
is called a “greaser” at the Great 
Western, whence he returned home 
generally uncommonly dirty, and, so 
to speak, slippery, until he had bur- 
nished himself with soap and a hard 
towel. After this operation, he came 
out a trifle streaky, perhaps, but with 
nothing about him to be cavilled at, 
except his hands, whose condition he 
had always to defend to his father and 
sisters ; while his mother, who said she 
knew what grubby work was, and 
shared his failure in this respect, 
stood up for him, and told him “ never 
to mind.” 

On this occasion, he had taken im- 
mense trouble with himself, and was 
as clean as a railway whistle. But, 


unfortunately, the extra stickiness of 
his hair, and the full flavor of its scent, 
might have suggested the idea, that, 


in a fit of absence, he had mistaken 
his head for his wheel, and had used 
the company’s grease with considera- 
ble liberality. 

He was so bumpy and awkward by 
the side of such bright creatures as 
his sisters, that I was not sorry to see 
him sent out for the beer, carrying 
two jugs, “which,” Mrs. Verney ex- 
plained to me, “makes it come exact- 
ly one halfpenny cheaper.” It wasa 
very merry dinner. The soup was ex- 
cellent: that’s all I know about it. 
We had a quarter of a leg of mut- 
ton, that being, Mrs. Verney told her 
cousin, “ half of the half as they had 
had, — half to boil, and half to roast :” 
and so we had the roast. There were 
potatoes, and bread and cheese, and 
Pomona’s dumplings, which we fin- 
ished entirely, and which, by way of 
retributive justice, entirely finished 
us. 

Then Edmund Charles went out, 
and returned with something in a bot- 
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tle, about which there was a good deal 
of joking between Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
ney and Nurse Davis. Then nurse 
produced some oranges, which we had 
bought coming along. Then Mr. 
Verney, with much unction, proposed 
Julie’s health, and we all drank it: 
whereupon Mr. Verney considerately 
returned thanks in a sympathetic 
manner. Some of us cried; and I 
am sure Mr. Verney did. Then came 
tea, and bread and butter; and we 
made merry again. Then the lamp 
of King Frampton’s court was light- 
ed, and the shades drew in around us. 
Our little Julie, who was wearing my 
present of the watch, took a chair by 
me, and gave me a kiss for it, and so 
we sat together while Mrs. Verney 
dozed, and Mr. Verney smoked, and 
Miss Beatrice Sarah sang and played ; 
and then Carlotta Lucrezia played, and 
did not sing; and the lanky Edmund 
Charles (called Ned by his sisters) did 
something with a chorus to it, which he 
sang by himself ; and then they tried 
something together; and then the 
kettle was in requisition, — not for tea 
this time, though ; for the bottle re- 
appeared, and spoons and sugar were 
brought out. Then, what with the 
heat and the excitement, I tumbled 
off to sleep on the old horsehair sofa, 
my arm round little Julie’s neck, and 
hers round mine. 

And so we slumbered, loving each 
other very much, and, in our blissful 
ignorance of all misery and evil to 
come, very, very happy. 


-CHAPTER IIL 
MY PLAYTIME COMES TO AN END. 


Arter the memorable day record- 
ed in the previous chapter, I became 
a constant visitor at Frampton’s 
Court, and aequired a considerable 
amount of knowledge in theatrical 
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matters. .Whether my time up to 
eight years old might have been more 
profitably spent is scarcely an impor- 
tant question for me now; but of one 
thing I am certain, —that no sort 
of education, however picked up, is to 
be despised. Skelt’s books of plays, 
adapted to the same ingenious per- 
son’s “Scenes and Characters,” in 
“ Blue Beard,” “ Der Freischutz,” and, 
of course, “ The Miller and his Men,” 
formed my first library ; and of these, 
with my little stage, oil-lamps, and 
blue-and-red fire, I was never weary. 
I was manager of a theatre where 
there were neither heart-burnings 
nor jealousies,—a theatre whose 
expenses might be estimated at 
twopence per night laid out in 


colored flames and oil, and which, 
though it never re-imbursed the pro- 
prietor for the first outlay — herein 


resembling some other larger theatri- 
cal establishments that I have since 
known — gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion to everybody, both before and be- 
hind the curtain. 

Our landlady, Mrs. Gander, of the 
Dairy, and her bouncing daughter 
Polly, who at sixteen looked as if 
she’d been brought up on the richest 
butter and most nourishing cream, 
were always ready of an evening to 
take their seats in the back-parlor, 
behind the shop, and witness a per- 
formance of a thrilling melodrama. 
Somehow we were a little continental 
in our habits as regards amusements ; 
and Iam bound to record, that our 
great night was invariably on Sunday, 
when Carlotta Lucille would bring 
little Julie to spend the day, and be 
fetched by Edmund Charles, who, I 
fancy, had formed an attachment for 
Polly Gander, as he always took care 
to sit next her during the performance, 
and also at the early supper which ter- 
minated the entertainment. 
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Lottie had rather an off-hand and 
supercilious way of interfering with 
the management, which, though she 
was my senior, I really could scarcely 
brook ; but she was kept in check by 
little Julie, to whose opinion on stage 
effect her elder sister, being chiefly 
learned in the calisthenics and dan- 
cing, would generally defer. But lit- 
tle Julie at that age commanded the 
entire family, with the exception of 
the eldest girl, the protégée of Mon- 
sieur Némorin, who was always spok- 
en of by her fathr as a real genius, 
if ever there was one. As I paid re- 
turn visits to the Verneys, I soon got 
myself mixed up with their domestic 
economy, and would often accompany 
Julie to the butcher’s, where we pur- 
chased two or three pounds of “ pie- 
ces,” — which were the bits chopped 
off from the joints sold to richer cus- 
tomers, — and thence we would go to 
the greengrocer’s, where we usually 
bought three pounds of potatoes, 
which I insisted, in a polite and gen- 
tlemanly manner, on carrying for her ; 
and, thus weighted, we would trudge 
back again to Frampton’s Court, as 
pleased as, in later days, I have seen 
children coming out of Messrs. Shu- 
ger and Spyce’s at Christmas-time, 
with ruinous bags of biliousness in 
their hands. How pleased the family 
physician must be with the last-' 
named spectacle! If Messrs. Shuger 
and Spyce should ever fail, — which 
calamity may the kind nymphs of the 
Christmas-tree avert!—let a com- 
mittee of medical men form them- 
selves into a company, and carry on 
the business: it must pay them, so to 
speak, in the re-action. 

Talking of doctors, I cannot call to 
mind any illnesses about this time, 
save one; and that was the chicken- 
pox. I remember it solely by its 
pleasures, not by its pains. The doc- 
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tor ordered me nothing but chicken 


in every sort of form; and Grandma- 
ma Pritchard called, and left for me 


a beautiful book of the old, old fairy-. 


tales, with such pictures | — a delight- 
ful volume, which, I fancy, it is now- 
a-days marvellously difficult to pro- 
cure. Blue Beard, whom I had only 
known dramatically, was there, as 
were also the Sleeping Beauty, Gra- 
-ciosa and Percinet, the Beauty and 
the Beast; and oh! shall I, can I, 
ever forget those illustrations to my 
dearest Cinderella,*whom I identified 
with little Julie, both because of her 
work at home, and of her two sisters 
being decked out finer than herself? 
And then her fairy existence at night 
at the theatre, where, you must 
know, I had actually seen her come 
out of a parsley-bed in a pantomime, 
on which occasion I attracted the at- 
tention of all our neighbors in the pit 
to our party, consisting of Nurse Da- 
vis and the Ganders, by exclaiming, 
“There’s Julie!” and by bursting 
into passionate tears on seeing her 
pursued by the clown, when, indeed, as 
she afterwards confided to me, she had 
been as much frightened on her own 
account, as I had been for her. And, 
when one comes to think of it, it must 
be startling for a nervous child of five 
years old to be suddenly, before a 
crowd of unsympathetic people, chased 
by a hideous savage, painted all over 
white and red, without any hair on 
his head, and with so fearfully wide a 
mouth as to threaten with instant 
swallowing any infant  luckless 
enough to fall into his clutches. She 
ran, crying pitequsly, to her mother, 
who was waiting for her at “the 
wing,” and who soothed her fears by 
informing her that the horrible ogre 
was only Mr. Grimes, the clown, who 
bad given hera penny at rehearsal for 
isweets, when he wasn’t dressed 60 
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fantastically as now, and had behaved 
in all respects like a reasonable being, 
and a father of a large family, as in- 
deed the poor man was. 

So Julie and I used to con over 
this fairy-book when I assisted her in 
her spelling. How perfectly I got 
pictures and all by heart, may be 
gathered from the fact, that, after 
these many years,—no matter, per- 
haps, how many, —I can vividly re- 
call the representation of a pink prince 
in white tights, and two sisters gor- 
geously arrayed in long dresses, feath- 
ers, and turbans, pink and white 
again, with a touch of blue somewhere, 
— and Cinderella herself, also in pink, 
of which color the artist must have 
had a good stock on hand, as he 
seemed to have used it liberally. 

When next I went to my Aunt 
Clym’s, — a wretched time for me usu- 
ally,——I attempted to inoculate my 
cousins with my dramatic taste ; and, 
being full of theatres, I wanted them 
to get up a pantomime in a small 
room out of the day nursery. My 
preparations were made by closing 
the shutters, and lighting a candle; 
this being a sort of morning perform- 
ance, wherein I was Harlequin, with 
Annette Clym, three years older than 
myself, for Columbine; while Arty, her 
brother, my senior by a year, was told 
off for Clown. Nellie, the youngest 
child, being thus put down for Panta- 
loon, turned sulky, and told my aunt 
what we were doing; whereupon Mrs. 
Clym came up stairs; and we all of us 
“got it” all round, my nurse coming 
in heavily for hershare. Not content 
with this severe reprimand, Aunt 
Clym informed Nurse Davis that she 
should consider it her duty to let her 
brother know how irreligiously his 
child was being brought up, and bade 
Mrs. Davis be more careful for the 
future, or she might find herself dis- 
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missed, without a month’s warning, 
any one of these fine days. While I 
stood trembling, and the others dread- 
fully abashed, — including the Clown 
and Pantaloon, the former in a night- 
gown over his day suit, and-the latter 
with her small legs hidden in a pair 
of her father’s Wellington boots, in 
which costume she bore a striking re- 
semblance to “Hop o’ my Thumb” 
in my book, — Nurse Davis made bold 
to reply, that “she was answerable for 
Master Cecil to Sir John, and that he 
was brought up as well and as reli- 


giously as were any of Mrs. Clym’s ics 


children: ” whereupon my aunt, who 
could ill conceal her passion (a failing 
of the Colvin family), ordered her, 
and me too, out of the house, adding 
that she would have written to her 
brother forthwith, had she not ex- 
pected him by the next mail from 
India. 

This announcement somewhat star- 
We left Mrs. Clym’s; and 


tled us. 
my unfortunate cousins had to learn 
some catechism, then be lectured and 
sent to bed, after a lively meal of 


bread and water. I believe Uncle 
Van used to try to obtain a mitigation 
of the sentence on such an occasion, 
as he liked to have them about him 
when he returned from the city ; but 
Mrs. Clym was inexorable, and so my 
uncle sighed, chuckled, snuffled, and 
dropped the subject. 

“She’s jealous of your boy,” said 
Mrs. Verney to Nurse Davis, “be- 
cause, if it weren’t for him, there’s 
them as would come to the title, un- 
less he were to marry again and have 
a family, which they won't let him do 
in a hurry, you'll see.’ 

“Little pitchers,” observed my 
nurse, with a side-glance at me; for, 
becoming interested in. their conver- 
sation, I had looked up from exam- 
ining a book of theatrieal costumes, 
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wherein Richard the Third’s boots 
had immensely taken my fancy, and 
was listening intently. 

I saw at once that either Julie or 
myself was a little pitcher: perhaps 
both were intended. But, at all events, 
that conversation was there and 
then dropped ; Mrs. Verney declaring, 
with a sniff, that she mustn’t waste 
her time chatting, having a lot of 
things to attend to. She seemed to 
me to do the work of the house, Julie 
coming in as a junior assistant ; and 
Carlotta Lucille, when not at calisthen- 
and dancing, occasionally lending 
a hand with a scrubbing-brush in it. 
Every thing in the Verneys’ lodgings 
looked tidy, except Mrs. Verney; and 
every thing was scrupulously clean, 
except, apparently, Mrs. Verney. 
What she did with her hair, it is 
almost impossible to imagine. 1 know, 
that, from the first moment I met her, 
I never could help staring at Mrs. 
Verney’s hair. It seemed as if she 
had got in a rage with it every morn- 
ing at finding it still encumbering 
her, and had thereupon dashed at it 
with a brush, somehow, — first on one 
side, then on the other,—and had 
then twisted it up fiercely in a knot 


. behind, as though her head were a 


pudding-bag, and this was her way of 
tying it up. She was, too, so Nurse 
Davis informed me, a martyr to 
asthma and spasms, for which reason 
she used fo wear over her shoulders, 
and crossed in front, such a handker- 
chief or shawl as I have previously 
described, — generally of some such 
quiet and unobtrusive pattern as red 
spots on a brilliant yellow ground, — 
which was pinned somewhere about 
the middle of her back in so secret 
a manner, that Mr. Verney, feel- 
ing ina caressing humor, and put- 
ting his arm round Mrs. Verney’s 
waist, would suddenly withdraw it 
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with an expression of pain and anger 
on his face, which would have fright- 
ened me into tears, had not the others 
only laughed, and said, “Hush, 
father!” while Mrs. Verney apolo- 
gized for having forgotten to inform 
him where the pin was. My earliest 
impression of her was that she was 
always bustling about, and sniffing in 
a lost-pocket-handkérchief kind of 
way. Indeed, that useful article was 
invariably mislaid, and could never 
be found under at least three minutes, 
during which time all the members of 
the family tere engaged in the search. 
Then she was perpetually “tidying 
up” the rooms, andcleaning something 
or other, so indefatigably, that you’d 
have thought no ordinary floors, 
chairs, or tables would have stood the 
friction. If life by warmth could ever 
have been put into table-legs and chair- 


- legs, Mrs. Verney’s method would 


have produced the phenomenon. The 
wooden furniture looked quite pleased 
and beaming after the operation ; and 
there’s as much difference in the as- 
pect of a room, between dingy, som- 
bre, sullen chairs, which seem rather 
inclined to kick than support you, and 
to have a positive objection to being 


moved, generally making themselves. 


as heavy as possible, — I say there’s all 
the difference in life ’twixt such as 
these, and the sharp, bright, highly- 
polished, dapper-looking, though com- 
mon chairs, without leather or pad- 
ding of any sort, but, so to speak, in 
a state of nature, which seem ready 
to step lightly on tiptoe towards you, 
saying, “Here we are! won’t you 
take a chair? Do take a chair, and 
make yourself at home.” Then there 
was the old arm-chair, whose frame- 
work had been made any number 
of years ago, and which had been 
covered and re-covered, and covered 
again after that, and which, like a faith- 


ful old servant, wouldn’t desert the 
family upon any account, no matter 
how much it might be laughed at and 
sat upon. Mr. Verney smoked his pipe 
in itat night when at home, which was 
not too often, as he was a popular man 
at the “Kemble Tavern,” and one 
or two other clubs of a professional 
and convivial character. It is on 
record that Mr. Verney would return 
home occasionally a trifle elated after 
these merrymakings, and would then 
insist upon arguing with such of the 
family as might be in waiting to re- 
ceive him, on any point that might 
come uppermost ; when he would use 
the longest words that could be found 
in a dictionary, experiencing no little 
difficulty in getting to the end of a 
sentence when once started. In these 
circumstances, Mrs. Verney, though 
perfectly alive to the fact that some- 
thing-or-other-and-water was at the 
bottom of it, used to wonder at the 
command over the language which 
her husband possessed; though the 
command didn’t include a perfect 
mastery, as Mr. Verney, having once 
brought out the long words, could not 
do very much with them, reminding 
one of a civil magistrate with power 
to call out the troops, but unable to 
mancuvre them when they’d obeyed 
his order. Godliness was somewhere 
after cleanliness in Mrs. Verney’s 
creed, the object of which, I am con- 
vinced, was her husband, solely and 
only. For him she would have sacri- 
ficed every thing and anybody, — even 
the children. He was to be com- 
fortable ; that was enough forher. In 
return, Mr. Verney considered her as 
a good sort of useful wife, beneath 
himself in mental power, which he 
saw inherited by his eldest daughter, 
in whom he- recognized brain, and 
for whom he foresaw a mighty career, 
which should raise them all up, and 

















whom, in consequence, he idolized. 
To him she was genius personified, 
and the lady of the family. She was 
going to be, he predicted, an author- 
ess, a mighty actress, —‘every thing 
that was, in fact, within reach of a 
woman striving to be professionally 
great. He knew by heart all the 
actresses’ names who had married 
noblemen; and on this fact he 
would dilate, generally after a social 
meeting, as mentioned before, with 
such pathos and so many long words, 
as brought tears to his own eyes, and 
even overpowered his’ humble wife 
with something like a hope of a bril- 
liant future, in which, however, the 
central figure, to her, was not her 
daughter, but her husband. Her 
elder daughters, Beatrice and Lottie, 
having already perceived the neces- 
sity of respectability, insisted, on 
Sunday, upon her arraying herself in 
her best, under the superintendence of 
one of them, who would see her hair 
properly done, and her bonnet placed 
properly, and who would put in force 
certain sumptuary laws of their own 
with respect to a fair restriction upon 
vivid colors on her appearance among 
her neighbors at the parish church. 
Nurse Davis used to take me there 
now and then; and I have a distinct 
recollection of the top half of Mrs. 
Verney appearing above a high pew; 
and I remember how she reminded me 
of Uncle Clym by awaking in the mid- 
dle of the sermon, with such a snort 
and start as frightened herself, elec- 
trified the slumbering congregation, 
and considerably discomfited the min- 
ister. 

Such time as could be spared for 
Julie’s education was found, as best 
it could be, out of the hours when 
she was not at the theatre, earning 
her contribution to the household. 
Her school-time had to be accommo- 
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dated to that of her rehearsals; and 
thus her learning any thing at all 
soon became avery haphazard affair. 
Being, however, naturally quick, in- 
telligent, and of the most amiable 
and docile disposition, she not only 
made excellent use of such opportu- 
nities as she possessed, but also picked 
up with facility as many scraps of - 
information on various subjects as her 
elder sisters and her brother could 
give her. Beatrice Sarah, coming 
home occasionally from Mons. Némo- 
rin, talked French and Italian to her; 
and from her she learned something 
of singing and music. Lottie in- 
structed her in calisthenics, which 
she didn’t care about, and in dancing, 
in which she made rapid progress. 
Beatrice Sarah professed an am- 
bition, in accordance with her father’s 
estimate of her own powers and ex- 
alted destination. His latest: idea, 
and hers too, was, that she was to 
astonish the world with a play which 
she had already commenced to write, 
and of which, occasionally, and quite 
as a treat for us, she would read por- 
tions in the presence of her admiring 


‘parents (Mr. Verney seated in the 


arm-chair, and seriously deluding 
himself into the belief that he was 
impartially critical) and a select 
circle, consisting of Nurse Davis and 
myself, in addition to the rest of the 
family. There were no comic parts, I 
believe; but I laughed at the sound 
of some strange words, and at Bea- 
trice’s declamatory action, which I 
thought very funny. Mr. Verney 
severely reprimanded me for this 
levity, which so frightened me, that, 
on the whole, I ranked Miss Beatrice’s 
readings next after my Aunt Clym’s 
discourse on a Sunday evening, and 
preferred a regular sermon in church. 

I have dwelt at some length upon 
this portion of my career, as my rela- 
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tions with the Verney family were 
to be summarily suspended, owing 
to my father’s arrival from India, 
as my Aunt Clym had already told 


us. 

I had often asked Nurse Davis for 
a description of my father; but por- 
trait-painting was not her strong 
point. I had attempted to get at the 
truth by such artful cross-examina- 
tion as was founded upon comparison 
* with Mr. Verney. 

“Was he (my father) at all like 
him?” I inquired. 

“Well, no, he wasn’t,” she had 
answered, after some deliberation. 
“Sir John’s taller, and more stouter.” 

“ Does he wear a shiny hat, like Mr. 
Verney?” was my next “fishing in- 
terrogatory,” as the lawyers term 
it. 

“Well, Master Cecil,” returned 
my nurse, “I don’t know what he 
wears now, because he’s in India.” 

“Where the tigers are?” I sug- 
gested pleasantly, as if that fact 
settled the fashion of hats in India. 

I used to wonder to myself what 
he would be like, and what he had 
been doing. There was a book out 
of which Polly Gander, our landlady’s 
daughter, used sometimes to read to 
me about some distinguished Indian, 
represented in the steel engraving as 
a very wild-looking person in a large 
white turban, and generally light and 
airy costume, who was turned into a 
mouse, an elephant, a bird of some 
sort, and several other things, one 
after the other. This fabulous indi- 
vidual—Indur was, I fancy, his 
name — was always shot, or somehow 
killed, in every new character; and 
the story pointed some moral in con- 
nection with these rapid changes, 
which, I suppose now, must have 
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been that one otght to be content 
with one’s lot, whatever it is, with- 
out wanting to be a mouse, or a bird, 
and so forth. Tothis story I was in- 
debted for nearly all my ideas of Indian 
life. There was, now I think of it, 
another tale in the same book, about a 
lady, on whom, while walking through 
a jungle, a tiger sprang out, when she 
immediately frightened him away 
by suddenly opening her umbrella. 
I think this was called Presence 
of ‘mind; and so it undoubtedly 
was. 
That my father would be tall, with 
mahogany-colored face, very glaring 
eyeballs, and with a white turban, I 
had settled in my mind to my own 
entire satisfaction. Weeks went by, 
and, occupied as heretofore with 
Nurse Davis and the Verney’s,’ I had 
ceased to think about him. One 
afternoon I was summoned to Mrs. 
Clym’s drawing-room, where, stand- 
ing by the fireplace with my aunt, I 
saw a gentleman with dark whiskers 
and such thick eyebrows as gave a 
scowling look to his otherwise kindly 
brown face (not deeply browned as 
anybody from India ought to have 
been), and dressed much the same as 
any other gentleman I had ever seen. 
At first it occurred to me that he was 
a doctor ; and I was considerately pre- 
paring to exhibit my tongue to him 
when he exclaimed, — 

“ What a big fellow he’s grown !” 

Whereupon, as he left the hearth- 
rug, and advanced towards me, Aunt 
Clym said in her sternest tone, — 

“ Cecil, say ‘How do you do?’ to 
your father.” 

I did say, “How do you do?” 

That was all. 

And so we stood, for a minute or 
two, regarding each other curiously. 
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RED TAPE, 


BY J. B. 


Viewep from a merely literary 
standpoint, and with professional op- 
tics, by a man who writes, and is des- 
titute of any experience in practical 
business, one of the most absurd and 
wholly nonsensical contrivances to 
vex men’s souls, and retard the prog- 
ress of business, is the article so long 
and derisively stigmatized as “red 
tape.” Before the invention of rub- 
ber bands and patent file-holders, all 
official papers were kept in their prop- 
er places by red ribbons and tapes, 
which must, of course, be untied before 
any business could be transacted of 
which they were an essential part; 
and the time taken for the process of 
untying by the hands of slow-moving 
government officers came at length to 
‘stand representative for all delays, 
good and bad, necessary or otherwise, 
which attend the accomplishment of 
all transactions with the powers that 
be. But the unmeasured contempt 
and ridicule heaped upon the offensive 
little fabric, while it amuses the read- 
ing public, and incites to the intro- 
duction of a resolution by some fresh 
member of Congress, who fancies he 
sees a short cut to renown and immor- 
tality through an immediate reform 
of a stupendous abuse, never troubles a 
lazy routine official in the least; and 
he and his kind keep their composure 
undisturbed, tie and untie with delib- 
eration uncurtailed, and a noncha- 
lance, that, to the beholder, is closely 
akin to paralysis itself. But there is 
another side to the matter; and some 
illustrations may be in point. What, 
then, is the essence of red tape? A 
farmer buys molasses of a grocer, 
hands the grocer a greenback, and 
goes on his way without the interven- 
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tion of any red tape. Now, let this 
farmer go to some large city, and sell 
and deliver to a wholesale dealer a ton 
of oats, he will receive, in lieu of cash, 
a slip of paper called a check, which 
he must take to a bank in order to ob- 
tain his money due for the oats. This 
is the commencement of redtape. It 
is an inconvenience to the farmer, but 
@convenience and safeguard to the 
merchant; and, as the farmer will 
have but few loads of oats to sell in a 
season, the trouble of going across the 
street, or down town, for the money, is 
not minded; while the advantage to 
the merchant is so manifest, that com- 
plaint of red tape is not thought of 
for a moment. 

But let this same merchant make 
up a claim against the government, 
and present it to the bureau at Wash- 
ington, and the red tape he encoun- 
ters will astonish and disgust him; 
and he will wonder why the - govern- 
ment cannot have sense enough to 
transact the public business as prac- 
tical merchants do theirs, As the 
clerk sits at his desk in the depart- 
ment, a gentleman comes in, and pre- 
sents an account for stationery fur- 
nished an officer in Washington Ter- 
ritory or Oregon, —say for fifty dollars. - 
Will you pay this bill?” he demands. 
“No, sir,” is the reply; “but I will 
have it examined by a clerk.” — “ Ah, 
yes! I see; a little red tape,” scorn- 
fully. The clerk reports, perhaps, 
first, that there is no evidence that the 
officer was authorized to buy this sta- 
tionery; second, there is no evidence 
that he has received it; and, third, 
there is no evidence that the bill has 
not been paid by the officer himself. 
Now, there the man stands ready to 
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‘argue each of these points, perfectly 


satisfied of his ability to convince any 
candid mind that the objections are 
frivolous and foolish,— mere inven- 
tions to postpone payment, and go 
through the circumlocution of writing 
to Oregon, and calling for affidavits 
from the shores of Puget Sound. 
“Don’t I tell youI have delivered 
this stationery (I’m willing to make 
oath to it), and that I haven’t been 
paid? Do you doubt my word, 
you miserable, insignificant hireling? 
What do I care about the authority 
to buy? I reckon the government is 
bound by the acts of its agent; ” and 
much more to the same effect. - 

In the days when the mails went 
by Panama to California and Oregon, 


_the delay was a serious matter; and, 


even now, it is no triffe: so that, to the 
impatient man waiting for his money, 
the circumlocution appears intolera- 
ble. Yet it is obvious that the clerk 
is right. If the fifty thousand officers 
of the government can buy what they 
please without authority, and oblige 
the government to pay their bills, the 
treasury would soon be depleted of its 
funds; and there would be the same 
result if anybody could bring in a 
bill, and collect the pay, by simply 
swearing to it. Were it not for the 
red tape of the departments, the bur- 
glars, thieves, and swindlers would 
soon abandon their laborious profes- 
sions, and thrive by presenting ac- 
counts to the government. The ques- 
tions raised by the clerk are therefore 
proper and necessary, and must be 
answered. Still this is only the com- 
mencement of red tape. There are 
other dangers to be provided against. 
The clerk may be a rascal, and pay 
bills on insufficient or forged papers, 
dividing the plunder with the man 
who presents them. How is that pre- 
vented ? 


Human ingenuity thus far not hay- 
ing been able to devise an examina- 
tion which will determine the honesty 
of men with certainty, the only re- 
source is more red tape: and so the 
papers, when they have been examined 
and passed by one clerk, are sent to 
another and independent bureau to be 
examined by another clerk; and, as 
this clerk may be in collusion with the 
other, they are sent to one more inde- 
pendent office for a final examination. 
Even all this is not an absolute pro- 
tection against aring; but it is pretty 
effectual. It interposes so many ob- 
stacles to getting money promptly, 
and opens so many chances for mis- 
carriage and discovery, as to render 
rings too hazardous and uncertain for 
profit. Ifthe fraud is perpetrated, it 
will probably be done before the ac- 
count reaches the department. The 
first clerk cannot know certainly into 
whose hands the papers may fall in 
the second or third bureau; and, if he 
should bargain with one wrong one, 
his little trick would be certainly ex- 
posed. The risk is too great. 

But neither of these three clerks 
has any money in his hands; and 
the papers have still to go through 
other processes before a warrant -is 
issued, and the money paid. Some 
of these processes, however, are not 
intended as a further check, but are 
necessary to keep the vast accounts 
in a proper manner, so that any subse- 
quent examination of any of them, or 
any item of them, may be made with 
facility. Altogether they make the 
transaction of government business 
very slow and very annoying to both 
honest men and rogues, and specially 
dangerous to the latter. 

The checks interposed to prevent 
mistake and fraud are very essential, 
and yet not absolutely effective. 
There may be cunning forgeries which 




















escape detection, and false swearing 
which passes for truth ; and rings may 
be formed with power and skill to 
work through stupendous frauds: but 
the chances of success are immense- 
ly diminished by red tape, and the 
probabilities of detection are greatly 
strengthened. The secretary of the 
treasury does not receive a dollar of 
money personally, and cannot go to 
the cash-box and take a dime, even on 
account of his salary; and no money 
goes into or comes out of the treasury, 
except upon a warrant setting forth 
what account it is for, which warrant 
is signed by the secretary, comptrol- 
ler, treasurer, and register, duly re- 
corded and checked by the proper 
clerks in the various offices; which 
process gives to every money transac- 
tion a large degree of publicity within 
the department, and so many inde- 
pendent records, that every thing done 
can be traced, verified, or exposed. 
The exactness of the system isso per- 
fect, that, no matter what or where 
the act was done, the record remains, 
and the facts can be established. 

Take, as an illustration, a case or 
two. An officer in Mississippi sends 
word by a letter to his attorney in 
Washington, that for the month of 
June, 1866, his salary, eighty dollars 
and thirty-three cents, was never re- 
ceived. Ordinarily the salary was 
paid by a disbursing agent at Jack- 
son ; but, at that date, the office of dis- 
bursing agent was temporarily va- 
cant, and the man claims that he got 
no pay: so his attorney comes in to 
the auditing office, and makes the de- 
mand, and produces the letter. The 
clerk turns to the record of accounts 
in that district, and finds that an ac- 
count was adjusted for that month in 
the name of the disbursing agent, or 
John Doe; and that payments were 
ordered to each of the officers entitled 
29 
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thereto, some thirty in all, by drafts 
on the sub-treasurer at New Orleans. 
The date of this adjustment being 
furnished the head of the warrant 
room, he is able to refer at once to 
the number of the warrant issued ; 
and the treasurer, having the num- 
ber furnished, is able to go directly to 
the warrant itself, where the thirty 
drafts are all attached, having been 
sent to the parties, by them indorsed 
and lodged in bank for collection, in- 
dorsed by the cashiers of the banks, 
then paid by the sub-treasurer at New 
Orleans, and by him returned to Gen. 
Spinner as vouchers for the money 
paid. Now, had the draft been lost, 
its place on the warrant would have 
been vacant, and the assistant treasurer 
at New Orleans would have had eighty 
dollars and thirty-three cents more 
cash on hand when his account was 
adjusted. But the back of the draft 
showed in whose hands it had been; 
and there was its history from the 
time it left the hands of Gen. Spinner, 
till it returned to him as evidence that 
his assistant at New Orleans was en- 
titled to credit for the amount, and as 
evidence to the auditor that the officer 
had been paid. 

Now suppose, as was the fact, that 
every clerk in the department who 
was connected with the case in 1866 
had left, or had forgotten it; also that 
red tape had been abolished; and 
such matters were entirely in the juris- 
diction of one officer or clerk. The 
claimant would have proved service, 
have proved there was no disbursing 
agent to pay for that month, and 
would have made oath that he had 
never been paid; while, but for the 
necessity of following this string of 
red tape, the single clerk might care- 
lessly or corruptly have paid it again, 
and no one would have been the wiser, 
as there would have been no one hav- 
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ing any knowledge of it, or interest in 
looking it up. Had the bill been a 
thousand dollars or five thousand, 
and the clerk had agreed to put it 
through on shares, he would be imme- 
diately checked, — first by the comp- 
troller’s clerk, then by the register’s 
clerk, and, possibly, by the warrant 
clerk or the treasurer’s clerk ; and so 
many dangers are a pretty effective 
safeguard against that form of fraud. 
So many examinations of the record in 
each office would insure the finding 
of the cancelled draft; and hence the 
system compels examination, and pro- 
tects against cupidity and careless- 
ness, at the same time. It is good 
against millions, or cents; against 
frauds, or mistakes: and it is the only 
thing that is good. When we con- 
sider the millions that are monthly 
involved in the adjustments at the 
treasury department, and the cart- 
loads of vouchers that are tumbled in 
there by every morning’s mail and ex- 
press-line, the importance of a divided 
responsibility, of a triple scrutiny, of 
checks and counter-checks, is perfect- 
ly clear to the common comprehen- 
sion ; and the value of red tape can- 
not be denied or questioned. The 
great objection to it is the delay, 
which is formidable, and, at times, 
almost fearful. How many times have 
I heard the weary, groaning exclama- 
tion of some impatient, honest claim- 
ant, “Oh, when shall I get my 
money!” and the bitter curses which 
follow the information, that days and 
perhaps weeks will intervene before 
the’ arrival of that happy day! Red 
tape is held liable for all the delays 
of every description, and from what- 
ever cause; but thisis unjust. There 
are many causes of delay, necessary 
and otherwise, for which it should not 
be condemned, or even suspected. 
Few have any idea of the magnitude 
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of the business; and still less is the 
number who can realize the perplex- 
ing and varying, fluctuating character 
of that business. Perhaps there are 
two hundred agents, attorneys, and 
claimants at the department every 
day, whose business must be attended 
to, besides the thousand or two thou- 
sand applications by letter. Suppose 
your case is before the first auditor, 
who has forty-five clerks, and nine 
other claimants are there before you. 
Each clerk has his special duties, and 
the charge of a particular set of 
books and papers, with which no other 
clerk meddles or mixes, or can inter- 
fere. Five of the ten men happen to 
have the class of cases that belong to 
the same clerk ; and the papers of one 
may furnish a two-days’ job to exam- 
ine. The other forty clerks are all 
busy with their special work ; and the 
books are being used by the one clerk 
who is making the examination: so 
the consequence is, four of the five 
must wait, and for this no one is re- 
sponsible. The four have only come 
at an unfavorable time, and must take 
their turn. Then, again, accounts are 
sd unequal in the demands they 
make upon the time of a clerk. An 
officer whose account ordinarily might 
be examined and disposed of in 
one day may get things so mixed 
and muddled, at length, that it takes 
three or four days of hard work to 
unravel them, and make them plain. 
A single voucher belonging to a 
monthly account, and not presented 
for two years, involves the examina- 
tion of all the vouchers of the twenty- 
three intervening accounts, as it may 
have appeared, and been allowed in 
some one of them. Suppose you come 
upon a clerk with his desk all cov- 
ered with the papers, and he -ab- 
sorbed in their examination: you 
must wait until they are disposed of, 
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as not only has that case priority of 
yours, but to leave it involves loss 
of time in putting the papers up, lia- 
bility to deranging them, and sundry 
other inconveniences, such as the for- 
getting of points that were suggested 
when the papers were before him, and 
which are driven from his head by the 
interruption. When an examination 
of a case has been commenced, it is 
economy to finish it; and the business 
never would be accomplished, if the 
practice prevailed of shifting from one 
to another on pressure, and not dis- 
posing of them in order. 

Great delays are occasioned also 
by the absence of vouchers, or by the 
absence of oaths or receipts, or by de- 
fects of substance or form, or from 
want of explanation of circumstances 
which might justify allowances which 
otherwise must be withheld; and for 
all these delays red tape is the beast 
whose back must be saddled with the 
unjust burden. Very few people who 
have dealings with the United States 
treasury are fully posted in relation 
to the laws and regulations ; and many 
who are lack method or memory, and 
ure so careless, that, in presenting 
claims, they omit something, whereby 
correspondence and delay are occa- 
sioned; and all deficiencies are, of 
course, set down to the account of 
red tape. They fancy’that the de- 
partment is too exacting, and their 
little bill might have gone through 
on the strength of their own assur- 
ance that it was all right. Delays 
result, frequently, in consequence of 
a conflict of views between the differ- 
ent offices, as to the application of 
particular laws or rules, or exceptions 
' to particular items. The tendency 
of all claimants is to charge for every 
thing, and to the last farthing. If a 
man is sent out to investigate a given 
case, and is entitled to expenses, and 
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desires to know the meaning of a word, 
he will present a bill for “ Webster's 
Unabridged,” with gilt edge and Tur- 
key binding, at twenty-five dollars; 
another, who may have to cross the 
territory of the State of Rhode Island, 
will buy “Colton’s Atlas ;” another 
will include in travelling expenses the 
bill of a chiropodist for cutting out 
corns, when he has already charged 
a dollar hack-hire for every half-mile 
he has passed over that is not in- 
cluded in the railway or steamboat 
fare. Some will charge the price of 
a horse, and then for horse-keeping, 
in which may be included not only 
oats and hay, and hostler’s services, 
but the value of the barn or stable 
where the provender and animal were 
kept. With such ideas prevailing on 
the part of men who have claims 
against the government, there isnoend 
of questions; and many of them have 
so much equity and plausibility, that 
two officers equally honest will arrive 
at opposite conclusions concerning 
them, and these differences cause delay. 
But, were there but one officer to pass 
upon them, shoulc he allow for corn, 
oats, horses, barns, and farms, as he 
might and probably would, and divide 
with the recipient, who would have 
the knowledge to expose him? In 
one week, the papers would be buried 
in a pile so formidable, that no one 
would think of examining them for a 
moment. The only way to deal with 
improper charges is to stop them at 
the outset; and the way to stop them 
is to provide for separate examinations 
and independent action. 

I remember one case, where rent 
was allowable to an officer, and he 
charged a hundred dollars as rent, 
and three hundred dollars for fitting 
up. But there was no appropriation 
for fitting up; and so that item was 
disallowed. He then went and ob- 
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tained a bill of the owners of the 
building for four hundred dollars rent, 
and abandoned the claim for fitting 
up, on the idea that the objection was 
not to the payment, but to the tech- 
nical difficulty about the appropria- 
tion, and thought changing the name 
of the thing would make it all right ; 
and, because he could not get it, he 
regarded himself as 2 much injured 
man, and a victim of strict construc- 
tion by a very narrow, captious, and 
hair-splitting clerk. 

When discretion is allowed to an 
officer in the matter of his expenses, 
he almost invariably becomes im- 
pressed with an idea that the dignity 
of the United States is, in large meas- 
ure, intrusted to his keeping, and 
ean be sustained in no other form at 
all adequate to the occasion, save by 
an expenditure of grand and extend- 
ed proportions. The government clerk 
who in Washington hires an attic 
to sleep in at five dollars per month, 
takes his meals of pork and cabbage 
at a third-rate boarding-house for 
sixty cents per day, and mends his 
own clothes with a darning-needle, 
when sent out by the department 
to New York, will have his bed- 
room and parlor at the Hoffman, or 
elsewhere, and meals at Delmonico’s, 
his carriage when going a couple of 
squares, his Turkish bath, and other 
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luxuries, a section in a Pullman 
Palace, and whatever else will go to 
make the trip as luxurious and gor- 
geous as the travelling appointments 
of a royal ambassador or an Eastern 
prince. These expenses are enor- 
mous in some cases, and would be so 
quite generally, but for the interven- 
tion of red tape, which will trip up 
some of the more flagrant charges, 
and shame many of the travelling 
variety into something like decency. 
At the time the Russian ball was 
given in New York, a high officer of 
the government gave his son a com- 
mission to go up and look into the 
working of the revenue system. He 
went, looked into the revenues and 
the ball, ran up a bill of some fifteen 
dollars per day at a first-class hotel, 
and reported, “ All quiet on the Hud- 
son, and every thing working as well 
as could beexpected.” Such cases are 
not frequent; but they would be, were 
there not provoking checks, and so 
much publicity, which is made un- 
avoidable by the system whose bad 
name is “red tape.” 

Enough has now been stated to 
show, that, at least, the case has two 
sides, and that the hated red tape 
has some sterling merits that count 
heavily in favor of the people who 
have the taxes to pay, and enjoy the 
privilege of grumbling. 
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THE ABUSE OF READING. 


Dr. Hoxtmes has pointed a well- 
known sarcasm against the man who 
“goes out” at a lecture, — he goes 
out, because he knows that his brain 
is full. It is said that orators at 
country lyceums have borrowed this 
jest with great effect when the first 
pair of boots went creaking down the 
aisle. On one occasion, however, the 
man who was going out suddenly 
faced about, waited for the laughter 
to subside, and put in this reply, — 
“T cordially accept your explanation 
of my departure. I do go out 
because I know that. my brain is 
full. By so doing, I set an example 
much needed, and show myself a 
hero of a rare type. I enjoy your 
thetoric and wit as thoroughly as any- 
body. Nay, it is only by a strong 
effort of the will, that I can deny 
myself the pleasure of sitting here, 
night after night, to hear you and 
your brother-artists discourse volubly 
upon all subjects under heaven. But, 
at this precise point of your discourse, 
I have received as many new ideas as 
I can appropriate. I therefore pro- 
pose to return home, where I shall re- 
fer to principles the facts you have 
mentioned ; or it may be that I shall 
compare them with a few other facts 
of my own observation, and attempt 
to generalize them all into a system. 
The physiologists write treatises upon 
the importance of ceasing to eat as 
soon as one has taken into the stom- 
ach such amount of food as it can 
perfectly assimilate, and from which 
it can develop a maximum of force. 
It is doubtless a pleasant self-indul- 
gence to partake of choice dishes after 
that period, and to dull the con- 


sciousness of abuse with draughts of 
wine as sparkling as your discourse. 
But he who declines overfeasting com- 
mands the respect of the wise. Feel- 
ing that my brain is full, it appears 
that you can no longer pour into it, 
but only over if. If I go out, it may 
be because I am the only one of your 
auditors who has sense enough to 
know his limit of appropriation, and 
self-respect enough to act upon it.” 

Iam not certain that this is a true 
story. Its authenticity has been im- 
peached, upon the ground that it is 
utterly incredible that the feeblest 
human brain should find itself 
clogged, or in any way incommoded, 
with the amount of wisdom dispensed 
in an hour’s worth of lyceum lecture. 
But, if we are compelled to regard the 
narrative as a myth or parable, it may 
be well to consider the symbolic teach- 
ing that it was designed to convey. 
Perhaps, if the printed word be sub- 
stituted for that which is spoken, the 
defence of this man who went out 
may acquire its true pertinency. 

It has often been remarked, upon 
occasions of high festival, that the 
attempt to teach every citizen to read 
was the crowning glory of our be- 
loved country. To which worthy 
service, we are about to add another, 
whose possibilities of usefulness it 
would be difficult to exaggerate. Al- 
ready the order has been given, “ Let 
the State, that has so tenderly taught 
us to read, furnish abundant free lit- 
erature in books, periodicals, and 
newspapers.” And this growing pop- 
ular instinct, that no public expen- 
diture may yield better returns than 
the town library, is wholly right. 
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Contrast this institution with the 
bear- garden, the cock-pit, or the open 
bar of our ancestors, and it seems un- 
gracious to hint that its blessed privi- 
leges are susceptible ofabuse. Never- 
theless, the saying of a great philoso- 
opher, that the legislator can educate 
in one direction only by wneducating 
in some other, has a percentage of 
truth that it will not do to forget. 
The State can furnish us with no gift 
that is incapable of perversion. The 
nobler the beneficence offered, the 
greater is the necessity for self-re- 
straint and intelligent co-operation on 
the part of the citizen whom it is de- 
signed to benefit. And so in these 
days, when reading is confidently rec- 
ommended as the chief means of cul- 
ture, it is well that its powers for evil 
and good should be judiciously esti- 
mated. 

There is an assumption in the air, 
that, if a person of coarse or unformed 
tastes can be induced to read any 
thing not absolutely indictable, he is 
not only out of harm’s way for the 
time, but his face is surely set, Zion- 
ward. And it is still more confident- 
ly assumed, that, if the citizen of fair 
moral character and refined tastes can 
be caught reading a really good au- 
thor, we may be sure that he is spend- 
ing his time in a manner most condu- 
cive to his own interests, and to the 
interests of his brother taxpayers who 
have furnished him with his book. 
Neither of these assumptions should 
pass unquestioned. 

In a late number of “Old and 
New,” I had a few words to say upon 
mischief that might possibly come 
through our abundant facilities for 
poor reading. The crimes of a con- 
tinent served up daily with every foul 
detail by a large portion of the press; 
sentimental’ interviews with mur- 
derers by New-York journalists, who 
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give their remarks with rather more 
minuteness than Plato thought it 
worth while to employ in reporting 
Socrates; trashy novels, confound- 
ing virtue and vice in specious para- 
doxes, giving totally false ideas of hu- 
man existence and human duty, — 
few will maintain that this sort of 
reading is improving, or even inno- 
cent. But those most willing to con- 
fess the sad results of incessant poor 
reading may have failed to estimate the 
injury that constantly and increasing- 
ly threatens the higher class of read- 
ers from too much good reading. 
This it is, that I ask them to consider. 

How many of us who keenly enjoy 
books are able to throw them aside 
just at that moment when they have 
stirred to their utmost efficiency those 
intellectual and moral faculties which 
constitute ourselves, and for whose 
development and use we are account- 
able! I have known those who would 
have done as well to pay a man to 
keep them from books as Coleridge 
did in paying one to keep him from 
opium. Worthy persons they were, 
of good natural endowments, who 
never achieved the deep decisive lives 
of which they were capable. They 
never seemed able to summon the 
strength of will to think out a subject 
for' themselves, when, by going to a 
library, they could indolently gratify 
their curiosity by reading what other 
men had thought about it. The 
civilization of Athens, the most won- 
derful and widely - diffused that the 
world has seen, never came through 
this endless reading. Her great 
teacher resolutely fought against that 
false appearance and conceit of knowl- 
ledge that our over-indulgence in 
literature is so apt to give. He 
thought it his first duty to warn his 
hearers that ready-made intelligence 
could in no way be communicated to 
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developing the germs of kno edge 
already present in their minc - The 
Socratic figure of the midwa  aienita 
the function of the writer ‘as well as 
that of the speaker. ,, This per- 
petual easy reading ténds to en- 
courage that unhappiest’ ‘state of mind 
for young persons, when: the thoughts 
are directed to no definite end, but 
dance about from gpe.,author to an- 
other, finding r mowhere. 
threatens to makegips, characterless. 
We have dearly pighased our one 
virtue of tolerance, when nothing 
seems so settled as to be worth a con- 
viction. 

Some of us are old enough to re- 
member a few survivors of a genera- 
tion that was brought up on compara- 
tively few books. How little knew 


the so-called educated men of that 
period, and yet how much! 


They 
were well acquainted with the greater 
Greek and Roman classics; and in 
English they had read and re-read 
Locke, Bacon, Milton in prose and 
verse, Shakspeare, and, above all, the 
Bible. An intimate acquaintance 
with these few volumes constituted 
their culture; but these they had 
mastered. They made extracts from 
them in commonplace books, dis- 
cussed them at their social meetings, 
and, as it were, absorbed them into 
their blood. They read actively, not 
passively. They were not tempted 
_ tohurry through a book, because there 
was a public library across the way 
offering a thousand others equally 
worthy of attention. 
compelled to make the most of their 
author, to pause over his statements, 
question his conclusions, and to ar- 
bitrate between truth and his view 
of it. It is easy to recognize the 
work done by this measured reading 
towards developing the intellect, stor- 
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ing the mind with images, and train- 
ing the man to habits of accuracy and 
perseverance, 

Warnings against the danger here 
noticed have been occasionally heard. 


“Strange” exclaims Henry Rogers,® 


“if that excess of literature which we 
take to be a security against a second 
invasion of barbarism should bring 
about a condition of things not much 
better!” Niebuhr has lamented that 
“the great multiplication of books 
gives rise to the danger of a still-born 
learning, as unprolific as the double 
flowers of our gardens.” ‘And it is 
true that we occasionally meet with 
immense readers, whose knowledge 
consists of reports of cases filed away 
in the memory, but who have left 
themselves no time to cultivate the 
perception of relation necessary to 
deduce the unknown from the known, 
and so coin their treasures for current 
use. Yet this is certainly not the 
special peril against which the aver- 
age American reader should receive 
friendly counsel. It is no still-born 
learning that his miscellaneous read- 
ing is likely to produce. Nothing 
worthy that name can be expected to 
come of it. For it is something to 
retain in the memory the verbal ex- 
pressions of results, even when the 
intellect is not put to work to grasp 
any principle they may point out. 


_And if much of our high-pressure 


reading fails to give even this poten- 
tiality of power, it is well to face the 
fact, that the works of thinkers and 
reasoners may be taken in opiate 
doses, and dull the faculties of thought 
and reason in ourselves. 

Mr. Brown, a gentleman of middle 
age, who is gradually withdrawing 
from active business, lives with his 
family in a prosperous New-England 
town. There isa public library next 
door, constantly supplied with freshest 
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books. By borrowing the cards of 
their servants, who seldom use them, 
the Browns keep six or eight volumes 
going atatime. They are a reading 
family, bound to read the best periodi- 
cals and newspapers in the reading- 
room, ‘as well as all the best books 
that appear upon the shelves. They 
have chipped off hasty scraps of every 
thing, and read themselves into impar- 
tial imbecility upon all sides of every 
question: | Some, or all, of them have 
drifted through the conspicuous au- 
thors of the day in morals, theology, 
poetry, romance, philosophy, and sci- 
ence. Renan and Newman, Scho- 
penhauer and Swedenborg, Brown- 
ing and Biichner, Taine, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Grote, Ruskin, these, and a hun- 
dred others, have come like shadows 
through the household, and so de- 
parted. " They have a nodding street- 
acquaintance with many choice per- 


sons, but among them all no friend. 
Of the greater English classics Brown’s 
young people, who profess to be highly 


educated, know nothing at all. They 
, stand unopened where their grand- 
fathers left them. They are, after all, 
hard reading, also slow reading, de- 
manding some attention; and where 
is the time? Here come popularized 
sciences profusely illustrated ; society 
romances by really clever writers ; 
speculations in religion, charming in 
style and of undoubted originality ; 
atheism, perfumed with sentiment, 
and defended with critical scholarship. 
These must be read or half-read, 
skimmed or skipped through; for, 
behold new books are coming down 
upon us, not as single spies, but in bat- 
talions. As Yankee taxpayers we are 
bound to make a good bargain. We 
must keep up with the age and the 
library. 

“Tntellectual emancipation,” said 
the great German, “if it does not give 
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us command over ourselves, is poison- 
ous.” A Goethe, doubtless, might 
read: all that Brown and his family 
undertake to read, and use every word 
of it. But Brown is not Goethe, but 
only Brown. Like you and me, he 
was born to train with the rank and 
file of well-intentioned, commonplace 
American citizens. He wants a few 
good books, administered thoroughly 
and in proper sequence, to energize 
his work, and elevate his character. 
These might inspire him with a wor- 
thy sense of his function as Brown ; 
they might give his humble powers a 
maximum of efficiency; they might 
inspire him to perform the irksome 
duties of social intercourse with neigh- 
bors not quite so wise as he is; they 
might give him strength to bear his 
full burden of gross, unpleasant politi- 
cal work; for we may be sure that the 
politicians who have kindly used their 
“influence ” to furnish him with a free 
library only ask that he will stay 
there, and not disturb their packed 
caucus. 

Of course, Brown has a dim fancy 
that he and his family are getting ed- 
ucated at a furious rate. But what 
a satire upon the derivation of the 
word! He draws nothing out of him- 
self, and does not succeed in putting 
much in that is valuable. 
let is unable to act, because he cannot 
stop thinking, so Brown becomes un- 
able to think or act, because he can- 
not stop reading. But his books have 
not widened his effective knowledge, 
or even increased his power of ex- 
pression. To him the universe seems 
a blur of eclroes, a confusion of hear- 
‘says and distant reports. His indi- 
viduality is almost obliterated; and 
the honest work of making what he 
could of himself he has failed to do. 

To any one disposed to use some 
conscience in his reading, there comes 
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this perplexing question, What ought 
I todo about newspapers? To which 
inquiry, at least this partial answer 
may be confidently returned, You can- 
not do without them. Doubt any 
one’s good sense who speaks scornfully 
of newspapers. There is much in them 
that is trifling, and, perhaps, demor- 
alizing; but, in the best of them, how 
much that is wise and noble! What 
wealth of enjoyment and instruction 
they may bring to every home where 
they are rightly selected, and rightly 
read! I have a few choice volumes 
on my shelves, among them an Olivet 
Cicero and a folio Shakspeare ; but I 
would save my newspaper scrap-books 
before either of them. I have no vol- 
umes that contain so much sound 
thought, good English, good sense, 
and important knowledge. If you ask 
for wit, I will agree to match every 
jest and sarcasm in “ The School for 
Scandal” with something from my 
scrap-book quite as good in the way 
of epigram, and flashed upon some 
mischief which it is important should 
be seen. Here are full reports of lec- 
tures on history by Hedge, poetry by 
Lowell, science by Agassiz and Tyn- 
dall. Here are Mill’s speeches in par- 
liament, his free-trade letters to New- 
York admirers, and Mr. Greeley’s 
reply to them. You will find copious 
extracts giving the heart of the best 
modern books, and intelligent summa- 
ries of the systems they advocate. 
Here are occasional sermons into 
which leading American divines have 
put their most earnest thought. Here 
are vigorous expressions of the best 
political intelligence clipped from the 
leaders of the best newspapers. And, 
quite as important, here are little crisp 
criticisms of blundering political work 
from indignant citizens whose daily 
duty has brought them face to face 
with absurdities of legislation. Take 
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the best newspapers by all means, — 
as many of them as you can afford, — 
and then take nine-tenths of their 
reading-matter for granted. Some of 
it is good for nobody; much of it is 
good for somebody: but only a small 
part is wanted by you. But how 
precious are these fragments, if wisely 
chosen! If you are interested in the 
investigation of any political sub- 
ject,—and every American citizen 
should have some study of this sort, — 
you will find in almost every newspa- 
per an illustration of some aspect of it. 
Remember that it is better to sub- 
scribe to a few first-class newspapers, 
that you may read at home with the 
scissors in your hand, than to glance 
over a score of them in a public read- 
ing-room. Almost every thing that 
it is good and useful to know gets said 
or copied or suggested in some column 
of our free press. Venerable absur- 
dities are exposed by thinkers of ac- 
knowledged ability ; and institutions 
worth preserving are defended against 
the assaults of the foolish. But, if 
newspapers may be put to noblest uses, 
they may be so used as to enervate, 
and even to demoralize. Let us love 
them wisely, but not too well. 

If the danger here hinted at be 
admitted, it is not easy to point out 
the remedy. We must make a com- 
promise between the demands of an 
existing state of things and the ideal 
conditions of Utopia. It would be 
absurd to lay down any rule as of 
universal application. Our powers 
of acquiring facts, of incorporating 
them with our individual culture, and 
of using them for symmetrical growth, 
are as different as our powers of 
physical endurance. Each one of us 
must find the law of his own consti- 
tution, and obey it. To discourage 
the present demand for free reading 
would be as foolish as to oppose the 
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cheapening of food because the 
doctors tell us that nine people out 
of every ten eat more than is good 
for them. But let us be careful, that, 
while we express a reasonable gratifi- 
cation that our people are obtaining 
free access to books, we do not seem 
to proclaim a false principle. Profit- 
able reading has always demanded 
positive mental effort, and, in these 
days, it also requires the sternest self- 
control. It is possible that our con- 
stantly multiplying libraries may 
keep the word of promise to the eye 
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to break it to the hope; for a maxi- 
mum of ease in obtaining even good 
authors does not necessarily secure a 
maximum of utility for their works. 
We are not only committed to free 
education, but, as it now seems, to 
free reading. Let us fight it out 
bravely on that line; but let the 
wise legislator provide what securi- 
ties he may against the excessive 
application of a good principle. Let 
the good citizen also, both by example 
and counsel, protest against its per- 
version to evil. J. P. Q. 





MURRAY’S LITTLE SISTER. 


BY FREDERIC WADWORTH LORING. 


CHAPTER I. 


Jerry Eckert stood in the little 
mining-town of Corneille in the cold 
gray dawn of a June morning. He 
had a horse and a mule standing by 
him harnessed to a post, while he, with 
his hands plunged into the pockets 
of his pea-jacket, walked impatiently 
up and down, waiting for the arrival 
of the stage which passed through 
Corneille gvery morning at half-past 
five. Corneille, even in the morning 
light, presented an appearance more 
singular than attractive. Everybody 
was asleep, there could be no doubt 
of that. The curtains were drawn 
closely over the windows of the dance- 
houses; the signs on the bar-rooms 
presented an appearance of blank 
somnolence; and the only living 
creature Jerry could see anywhere 
around was an honest miner, who lay 
profoundly and thétoughly drunk in 
the place where a gutter should have 
been, but, owing to the incomplete 


condition of the Corneille streets, 
was not. Jerry walked up and down, 
whistling, looking at his watch, gazing 
in the direction where the stage 
ought to appear, and pausing occa- 
sionally to poke the unconscious 
miner with his foot, and wonder at 
the quality of liquor which he must 
have consumed to bring him to such 
a condition. But there is always an 
end even to the most protracted and 
wearisome delay; and, as Jerry began 
for the eighth or tenth time to revile 
the stage line and its management, 
the coach itself appeared on the sum- 
mit of a distant hill, drawn by four 
wildly careering horses, and then ap- 
peared to precipitate itself into the 
valley and disappear. Then a re-ap- 
pearance ; and the solitary passenger 
on the top of the coach opened his 
eyes, gazed at Jerry, andsmiled. He 
was a bright, handsome fellow, — all 
the more handsome from the contrast 
between his dress and manner and the 
roughness of the surrounding prospect. 
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“ At last, Teddy !” said Jerry, shak- 
ing his friend’s hand as he alighted, 
in a somewhat cramped and disjointed 
manner, from his perch above. 

“ At last, Jeremiah! How are you, 
any way?” 

“This is the third morning I have 
been down to meet you, you unpunc- 
taal rascal! We have another ride to 
take yet,” 

“ Another ride? But first” — 

“But first here is a flask. That’s 
good! Now mount that mule, and 
come to breakfast, — only eight miles, 
Teddy.” 

“Only eight miles, after thirty-six 
miles of cold night riding, alkali, and 
sage brush! Delightful!” 

“ Now, then, Teddy, listen to me. 
You have taken a tour to the West, 
nominally to sketch, but really to 
loaf. Oh, I know you, if I haven’t 
seen you for a year! How does your 
mule go?” 

“Smoothly, Jerry; but I have a 
vague feeling of distrust oppressing 
my mind.” 

“ That’s right. 


Be prepared for 
treachery, and she won’t buck. You 
have just enough money to keep you 
from working seriously, and to allow 
you to go where you like, and do 
what you like, unfortunate and envi- 


able Ted! Are you married yet?” , 
“Not any. Are you?” 
“Decidedly not. Women are few 

and far between in Corneille; and 
such as there are are not of the mar- 
rying sort. Besides, our camp being 
eight miles out of town, we see little 
female society. And now let me de- 
scribe to you the people whom you 
are to meet.” 

“ Horse-thieves, gamblers, and some 
honest people that have lost thirty 
thousand dollars. I find that is the 
regular sum that busted capitalists 
have seen evaporate in these re- 
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gions. I find queer characters mo- 
notonous.” 

“ Be comforted, Teddy ; for we have 
few such in our camp. The Rev. 
Mr. Archwell, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge (not Harvard, understand, but 
Cambridge on the Cam) is an English- 
man, and our cook. On Sundays he 
puts on a boiled shirt, and reads the 
service. Cause, intemperance, —a 
disease, not a crime, in his case, Ted.” 

“One queer character.” 

“So is everybody, who is not putty. 
Then we have a Yale graduate, and 
an Amherst graduate, — good manly 
fellows both of them, but given undu- 
ly to quarrelling over the respective 
merits of the Delta Beta and the 
Zeta Omega.” 

“Charming! Go on.” 

“Well let me think. We havea 
pioneer, — a dear, modest, brown old 
fellow, who has been on this coast so 
long, that I believe he cherishes the 
delusion that he was born here. 
Then we have another who has been an 
actor in a Sacramento theatre, a West- 
ern editor, a mule-driver, a packer, a 
member of the Nevada legislature ” — 

“Stop, stop for Heaven’s sake! 
I tell you that I am tired of the 
striking. I want the common-place.” 

“Then go home to the East; you 
won’t find it on the Pacific Coast. 
And then we have one other person 
worthy your attention.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“She. But I think you had better 
see her before I tell you her story.” 

“She! Her! Explain. I thought 
you had no women.” 

“ She is not a woman.” 

“ What, then?” 

“Oh! wait: I want to excite your 
curiosity.” 

“I believe you, Jerry. But you 
want to tell me a story more. Oh, I 
know your tricks and your manners t” 
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“ Well, you are right. See, below 
there is our camp, only three miles 
away, now, What do you think of 
it?” 

“That it is the only spot I have 
yet seen in this desert which I can 
make into a sketch.” 

“ Wait until you have seen Mur- 
ray’s little sister, and you will find 
materials for another sketch.” 

“ Murray’s little sister! That is 
the mysterious her, I suppose.” 

“That is the mysterious her. But 
you are right about the camp: it is 
the only delightful mining-camp in 
the State, —a camp refined, but not 
emasculated.” 

“Well, tell me about Murray’s 
little sister.” 

“This is all. Two years ago, a 
young man named Murray Cochrane 
came here prospecting. He brought 
with him his little sister, a mere 
child of ten years old. She lived 
with him, sharing his rough life, 
apparently thinking of nothing, real- 
izing the existence of nothing, but 
her brother, who loved her terribly, 
absorbingly. Those two were all the 
world to each other, and had, young as 
he was, and child as she was, the bur- 
den of a secret between them. The 
child laughed sometimes; the man 
never. What their life’s tragedy was, 
we never knew: we never even 
learned his name, so apart from all of 
us were they. He struck a lead, but 
never took out papers, that we could 
find.” 

“In short, he was a mystery.” 

“ A mystery ? — a tragedy, poor fel- 
low. His little sister used to go in 
and sit near him as he worked. About 
a month passed in this way ; and then 
came the dreadful accident. The 
water broke through, and drowned 
him. We rushed to help him: we 
saved the little girl, but he was lost.” 
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“Tt must have been terrible.” 
Terrible, Ted! But that was not 
the worst.' The. child lay sick in a 
raving, delirious brain-fever for weeks, 
and we nursed her. The roughest 
men in our gang had something to 
bring to Murray’s little sister. Poor 
little child! she never recovered.” 
“Why, what do you mean, Jerry ?” 
“Simply this. Youth and a strong 
constitution brought her through ; but 
her reason is gone. She thinks that 
Murray has gone away, and will re- 
turn some day; but she refuses to tell 
us her name or his: she has evidently 
been, forbidden to reveal any thing of 
the secret of her brother’s life. We 
have incorporated a company, as you 
know; but we do not touch his old 
claim. We have built her a little hut, 
and she comes down every day to see 
us. Our poor, little crazy queen! If 
you can sketch her, Ted — But I will 
say no more, and leave you to judge 
her for yourself. We are almost there; 
and see! here come the representa- 
tives of Yale and Amherst to meet us. 
Halloo, Delta Beta! how is breakfast ? 
Waiting? It shall not wait long, 
then. Gentlemen, my friend Mr. 
Theodore Parker Barclay, from Bos- 
ton, very much. Let us gallop!” 


. CHAPTER II. 


Teppy Barciay was a butterfly. 
He had thoughts, affections, feelings, 
passions, organs; but he was rich, 
amiable, and a universal pet. Every 
woman who knew him enjoyed his so- 
ciety; and no husband was ever jeal- 
ous thereby. He could do things 
permitted to no other man, because 
he never did what other men did. He 
flirted, but transparently. He was a 
happy, sunny boy, governed less by 
his moral sense than by his fine in- 
stincts. Idolized by his parents, he 
had no one to arouse in him the 














strong element of manhood that 
fights, and, whether conquered or de- 
feated, adds to human good. But 
lately Teddy had become as much 
dissatisfied as it was possible for him 
to be; and after skimming through 
college, and fluttering about Europe, 
he came to the Pacific Coast to visit 
his old friend Jerry Eckert,— Jerry 
Eckert who had for four years scolded 
and petted him,— Jerry Eckert, who, 
having displayed marked forensic 
ability in college, had astonished all 
his classmates by becoming a miner 
far away from what they considered 
civilization. By the time that Teddy 
had been two hours in thecamp, every 
man, from Jerry and his associates, 
down to the roughest of the laboring 
miners, was his friend and protector. 
Fly where he might, this butterfly was 
always in the sunshine. As he came 
in to lunch, with an unfinished sketch, 
which he had thrown aside for some 
botanical specimens which he forgot 
to analyze, Jerry looked at him, and 
chuckled. “ What is it now, Jerry,” 
asked Teddy. “ Why you,— you irre- 
sponsible cuss !” said Jerry with more 
emphasis than eloquence. “ Here you 
are blundering around just as you 
used to.” 

“ Well, why shouldn’t I?” said Ted. 
“Somebody is always around to help 
me.” And Jerry was silent, and said 
no more. 

“ButI say, Jerry,” continued Ted- 
dy, helping himself to canned salm- 
on as he spoke, “where is the little 
miner? ” 

“ Murray’s little sister ?” said Jerry. 
“Qh! you must wait until evening to 
see her. She comes down then to ask 
if we have seen her brother; and then 
we give her supper and breakfast, and 
she goes away.” 

“And does she live alone so?” 
asked Teddy. “I should think you 
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years of age. She was dressed in a 
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Indians 


would be afraid that the 
might get at her.” 

“The Indians,” said Jerry, “ are 
afraid of us, and the vengeance that 
would surely follow, if she were mo- 
lested. Don’t be impatient, Ted. 
You will see her to-night.” 

“But I want to see her before,” 
said Teddy half petulantly. 

“It is no go,” said Jerry firmly. 
“We never disturb her in the day- 
time.” 

But Teddy had, like many other 
frank people, a certain retentiveness, 
especially when he meant to do some- 
thing which he should not; and, when 
he started off on a ramble that after- 
noon, it was with the fixed intention 
of discovering the whereabouts of this 
mountain heroine. 

Here and there he passed by a shaft, 
where the grass had yielded to sage- 
brush, and the path had degenerated 
into a mere trail, as if some gigantic 
hand had just touched the bushes, and 
had then been withdrawn again. 

By the time Teddy’s mule had 
reached the sage-brush, Teddy’s mind 
was occupied with finding the trail; 
and then a gorgeous cactus excited 
his admiration, so that he quite for- 
got the object of his ride, and started, 
when he heard a voice say,— 

“Oh, please, sir, please stop a min- 
ute! This is the way.” 

“ This is the way?” repeated Ted- 
dy half mechanically. 

“ Yes,” said the girl. “ Didn’t Mur- 
ray send you ? 

“ What could I say, Jerry?” said 
Teddy afew hours later. “That poor 
child stood gazing sadly at me with 
those wonderful eyes; and really, old 
fellow, I didn’t dare to say, No.” 

To which Jerry shook his head 
doubtfully. 

The girl was a child of fourteen 
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flannel waist and skirt of a dark brown, 
which did not aid her beauty, but 
could not injure it. Her hair, abun- 


dant and beautiful, fell in long masses. 


on her shoulders; her complexion, 
though tanned and burned by expos- 
ure, was still fair and delicate; and 
her great, sad eyes, whose dark hue 
contrasted with her fair hair, gave to 
her an almost unearthly beauty. 
Teddy’s first thought was, “ What a 
splendid subject for a sketch!” his 
second, “ What an artist’s eye I have!” 
The vain little rascal! And so, before 
he had known it, he had given him- 
self a claim on her. 

“ And is Murray well?” she said, 
“or is he going to stay still lon- 
ger?” 

“He won’t come back for a long, 
long time, little girl,” said Teddy. 
“But I shall be your friend; and you 
must wait for him bravely.” 

“Oh! I do, sir,” said Murray’s 
little sister; “but it is very, very 
lonely.” 

There was something very forlorn 
and desolate in her tone, as well as in 
her attitude, as she stood looking up 
at him, her eyes full of tears, and the 
bare mountain-side, over whose sun- 
lit surface the long black shadows of 
the afternoon were beginning to creep, 
serving as a background to the pic- 
ture. 

“Let me come in and see you,” 
said Teddy; and, withont waiting for 
an answer, he jumped off his mule, and 
entered. That animal immediately 
turned, and walked pleasantly back to 
his stable, filling Jerry Eckert’s mind 
with consternation. Could Teddy 
have been thrown off by that beast ? 
Of course, Teddy would get into some 
difficulty; but he hadn't expected 
trouble as soon as this. And so he 
kept grumbling to himself until he 
had saddled two horses, and started 
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with one of his men to hunt up the 
missing Teddy. 

Judge of his surprise, when he saw 
that youth ‘calmly walking toward 
him, with Murray’s little sister hold- 
ing his hand, and chattering away 
with more real merrithent than Jerry 
had ever seen from her. 

“Well, you have frightened us 
nicely,” said Jerry. “Your mule 
came back without you, and we sup- 
posed you had been thrown off.” 

“Not a bit of it!” replied Teddy 
gayly. “I have been making the 
acquaintance of Ellie here ; and we are 
already the best of friends, and I am 
going to take care of her” — 

“ Until Murray comes back,” said 
Murray’s little sister very tranquilly. 


CHAPTER III. 


Carr. Writ M. Ferrerts returned 
to Corneille. His absence had evi- 
dently had a bad effect on him, judg- 
ing from the unpleasant combination 
of flush and pallor which seemed to 
form his complexion. 

His companions rallied him on his 
appearance. “ Spare me, gentlemen,” 
said the captain; “ although in expe- 
rience a man of the world, I am at 
heart a simple lover of nature. I al- 
ways played the rural lovers in the 
theatre at Sacramento, — from choice, 
sir, as my position did not necessitate 
it. I return sir, from the city, that 
seething sea of cosmopolitan strife, 
San Francisco, with a feeling of relief, 
and a yearning for something Arca- 
dian ; and, by Jove, sir! I have found 
it The fair Ophelia, if I may so 
designate the unfortunate maniac of 
Corneille, —I refer, of course, to the , 
town of that name, and not to the 
celebrated French dramatist, — has 
found a Hamlet; a Hamlet in all re- 
spects but the vacillation, which, as 
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I take it, constituted the chief im- 
perfection of that ‘glass of fashion, 
and that mould of form,’ the immortal 
Shakspeare’s most many-sided char- 
acterization.” 

“Capt. Ferretts having paused for 
breath,” said Jerry, “1 introduce him 
to my friend, Mr. Barclay, whom 
I suppose he means to compare to 
Hamlet.” : 

“The supposition is correct,” said 
the captain. “Mr. Barclay, your 
most humble. I understand that you 
have impressed the maniac mind.” 

“Why, really,” said Teddy; but 
the captain stopped him. 

“ Nay, sir,” he said with a superb 
wave of the hand, “deny it not. To 
re-illume the darkened organism of 
Nature’s greatest work, the mind, 
and, I may add, the female mind, is a 
pretty high-toned work for a young 
man. I should like to see you oper- 
ate. ” 

“Operate!” said Teddy. “ Really, 
sir, I did not come here to set up a 
lunatic asylum.” 

“ An apt rejoinder,” said the cap- 
tain, “and pithy. Ah, sir, I wish I 
had known you when I was young!” 

“T was said to be an interesting 
baby,” replied Teddy dryly. 

This conversation with the captain 
was the prelude to a series of attacks 
made by him on Teddy. The un- 
fortunate young artist could not 
sketch, could not write, could go no- 
where, and do nothing, without being 
followed by the captain. One day, 
however, Teddy forgave him, because 
of a suggestion. 

“You have remarked, my dear sir,” 
said the captain, “that you would be 
pleased to make our daft little friend 
here, to borrow a phrase from the 
canny Scotchmen, the centre of a pic- 
ture; but that you could not find the 
surroundings. Now, sir,.I have an 
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idea.” And then, while Teddy lis- 
tened, the captain explained his idea, 
verbosely, to be sure; but still it was 
an idea, and one which delighted Ted- 
dy,—to paint the child holding a 
light in one hand, inside one of the 
chambers of a mine. 

“By Jove!” said Teddy warmly, 
“the idea is gorgeous! What an 
effect of light and shade! Tll go and 
get the child at once.” 

The child, however, hesitated, and, 
though she finally consented, it was 
with so much reluctance, that Teddy 
declared it made him feel half guilty 
to persevere in his design. Still 
for several days Teddy and Murray’s 
little sister were to be seen far down 
the shaft, surrounded by candles and, 
lanterns, — Teddy painting; the child 
with mournful eyes gleaming with 
unusual briliancy out of the subdued 
light inside the chamber; while every 
few hours the captain would swoop 
down upon them with the remark, — 

“The work goes bravely on;” and 
then, throwing back his head criti- 
cally, add, with a sort of crescen- 
do, — 

“ Admirable! my dear sir, admir- 
able!” 

One day Teddy sat painting as 
usual, when a half-groan from Ellie 
made him start. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he 
asked in surprise. “ Are you tired.” 

“No, not tired,” said Ellie, “but 
so frightened! Oh, please let us come 
away!” 

“But what is the matter?” said 
Teddy. 

“Tt came before, and it will come 
“again,” cried Ellie. “Murray was 
taken away; and it will take you 
away. I know the cruel ovund. 
Hark! don’t you hear it ?” 

Teddy listened; but all was still 
except a little trickling sound of 
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dropping water, which seemed a little, 
a very little, louder than usual. 

“Oh, come, come!” urged Ellie; 
and so, hardly realizing that there was 
any danger, but desirous of relieving 
the child’s anxiety, he gathered up 
his materials, and started to leave. 
And at that very moment there was 
a@ roar, a crash: a torrent of water 
rushed over him. He seemed to see 
the glittering metallic walls rush from 
their places: he thrust Ellie, with a 
strength not his own, partly through 
the opening, the main entrance; and 
then his consciousness forsook him. 





CHAPTER IV. 


- My pear Jerry, — Good news, — 
the best of news. First about Ellie, 
and next about my picture. You re- 
member that the doctor whom you 
brought down to Corneille said that 
Ellie would recover entirely, and be as 
she was wont to be. Well, it is 
about two years since then; and this 
little miner-girl graduated at the 
high-toned school to which my moth- 
er sent her with great success. She 
read an essay on frontier-life, which 
was wildly applauded and bouqueted. 

“ What does that beautiful product 
of luxury know about frontier-life?” 
asked Professor Guitét,the distinguish- 
ed savant, of me. AndI told him; and 

_ he said it was wonderful; and then I 

introduced him. But, if you don’t 

come East before the 10th of next 
month, you can’t be introduced to 

Ellie Cochrane; for she will have 

another name after that. Sabe? 
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And now about my picture. Here 
is my best newspaper notice, though 
the critic evidently knows very little 
about art. 

“No 5017, by Mr. Theodore P. 
Barclay, though done by a new hand, 


.is still the work of a person by na- 


ture, if not by education, an artist. 
It represents a child with blonde hair 
falling over her shoulders, and with 
an expression, half of sadness, half of 
fear, in her large and beautiful eyes, 
in a silver-mine, holding a candle in 
her hand, as though looking for some 


‘ one. The contrast between the dark- 


ness of the mine, and the sparkle of 
that portion of the wall on which the 
light falls, is admirably done; while 
too much praise cannot be given to 
the expression of the face. But the 
lower part of the figure is not defined 
with sufficient clearness ; and we think 
the artist made an error in the choice 
of brown for the color of the child’s 
dress, when red or blue would have 
been a much more effective contrast.” 

This idiot, I suppose, wishes that I 
had made Ellie into a bluejay or a 
flamingo. However, the picture has 
made a success; and I can afford to be 
charitable. 

My mother has unearthed the story 
of Murray Cochrane, who, poor fel- 
low, was a victim to the wiles and 
villany of others. It is a story which 
you have a right to know, and shall 
hear when you come East, as you will, 
I am sure, on receipt of this letter, 
both for Ellie’s sake and that of 

Your friend 
Tueo. P. Barctay. 


:) 
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THE TWO MONKS. 
BY THOMAS G. APPLETON. 


In one of the mountainous districts 
of Spain a monastery was situated. 
Its towering masses of stone, and 
irregular arches, harmonized well with 
the scene. Fantastic peaks and 
broken cliffs seemed its brothers. It 
overlooked what in Spain may be con- 
sidered a rich and verdant valley. 
The garden of the monastery, care- 
fully cultivated, with its broad par- 
terres and silent flowers, was but a 
repetition of the more gracious moods 
of the ascetic inhabitants, as silent 
and imprisoned as they, and, when 
compared with the wild profusion of 
flowers and bushes beyond, harmoni- 
ous with their lives. Through it — 
a thing rare in Spain — danced and 
fluttered a brook, which, under a low 


‘arch in the wall, shot from the preci- 


pice outside the garden, and made 
a@ murmur which the summer loved. 
Upon a bench, under flowering shrubs, 
sat two monks — the one young, the 
other older — in tranquil conversation. 
It was June, so profuse in its richness 
in Southern climes; and _ twilight 
solemnized their spirits. The face of 
the elder monk showed that not all 
the severities of his training could ex- 
tinguish a human and happy expres- 
sion which it would cheer one to con- 
template. And, though encourage- 
ment and hope danced in his eyes, 
there gathered about his scantly fur- 
nished temples lines which only wis- 
dom and piety could have wrought. 
His whole appearance inspired re- 
spect and confidence. 

The younger, with his face bent 
towards the earth, had in his satur- 
nine and concentrated aspect some- 
thing the reverse of this. Their con- 
trast of temperament, as well as years, 
30 


may have had to do with their friend- 
ship. They mutually sought each 
ether; while the natural language of 
their spirits was in absolute oppo- 
sition. 

Their broken conversation, after a 
pause, was resumed. 

“No, indeed!” said the younger. 
“T can see nothing in life but a desper- 
ate, almost hopeless arena, where sin 
and evil always triumph over good. In 
vain do we shut ourselves in these 
solitudes ; in vain are temptation and 
the world excluded : the heart, corrupt 
and sinful at its source, peoples the 
mind with images of ill which the 
convent would vainly exclude. There 
is a mystery of unhappiness given to 
us, the torture of the day and night, 
an answer to which neither fasting 
nor prayer can win. The very picture 
of innocence and sinlessness but deep- 
ens the shadows I see. Over the fair 
and shining landscape beyond our 


-walls rests forever what stains the 


sunshine,— a trail of woe which de- 
stroys the brightness of all. We must, 
through torture and tears, expiate 
the inevitable past. If, here and 
there, a soul is saved to its Maker, 
his purpose will be fulfilled. This 
thought accompanies my rising in the 
morning, and repose at night. When 
I look from the window of my cell, 
through the midnight hours, a thou- 
sand points of flame from the mul- 
titude of stars burn into me with 
despair; and along the morning mist 
which robes our valley in silver floats 
a perpetual remembrance of the im- 
perfection of man, to kill even the 
freshness and the beauty of the dawn. 

“Why is it that man can picture to 
himself a purity to which he cannot 
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attain? Why isit that the parcel of 
good that he possesses but serves to 
make him keener to apprehend the 
universal wickedness of his kind ?” 

“ Enough of this,” replied the other 
with a smile, “a truce to your black 
imaginations! How often have I not 
told you that you make the world that 
you see, and that the world that is, is 
not the black one that you think it! 
By indulgence, you drown your soul 
in shadows; by surrender to despair, 
you destroy that hope which is the star 
of man’s life. No good can come of such 
forced contrasts as your picture gives. 
There the light only insults the 
shadow in irreconcilable antagonism ; 
but it should not be so. God is good, 
the kind Father of us all: and his 
world is a miracle of splendor and hap- 
piness. And this law of opposition 
which agonizes you is the perpetual 
balance of wholesome parts, whose 


whole we see so contrasted in. every 


thing. Does not the light of the sun- 
shine make the shadow? But is the 
shadow criminal for that? Are not 
day and night, heat and cold, laughter 
and tears, yes, and life and death, 
parts of one excellent and God-given 
reality? Is there any thing which is 
not set off by its opposition? and is 
not that opposition the bond of mutual 
service? Are not these twin forces 
needed for completeness? Is the fur- 
nace-heat of Africa, unmitigated by 
winter, the best friend of the flower, 
or the streamlet that feeds the flower? 
Is the night, which brings blackness 
and ghostly visions, without its re- 
freshment for the toiling man through 
the day succeeding? Nay, did the 
Saviour himself, that white beam from 
the throne of the most High,— did he 
seek the pure and perfect only? and 
did he recognize as a friend and 
helper no abject sinner or self-con- 
demning sufferer? Will you never 
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learn confidence and cheer of the 
patient and peaceful creatures which 
people the forest, where even those of 
rapine and violence seem to bear a 
commission which prevents the loss of 
their innocence? Do not the birds 
in yonder tree, the direct voice of 
Nature, find a well-spring of joy and 
gayety in their little bosoms, whose 
reservoir is afar in the divine instincts, 
which should find conduits also to 
your breast? Do the golden and 
ruby clouds which drape the depart- 
ing monarch of the day deepen round 
his setting with hopelessness and 
gloom; or does their beauty predict 
the triumphs of the eastern dawn? 
Does it not make man feel that he 
has a heavenly Friend, who, if invisi- 
ble, and lost for a time, is really our 
Friend, and will not desert us? 

“T hardly dare say to you that the 
sin which conscience and the church 
condemn may be but a part of a 
whole, which sinlessness could never 
make; that in its mystery may be 
hidden a good for man which after 
days may show. The struggle in its 


-coils may give that muscle and strength 


to the soul without which it would be 
but an insipid thing. Its very univer- 
sality, too, instead of bowing you with 
anguish and despair, should be a com- 


fort and a ground of confidence; for, 


after all, God made his creature, and 
not he himself. We but use what we 
find. The sin of Adam, which, like a 
tide, has washed out innocence, must 
have been a part of the Deity’s inten- 
tion, or it is a defeated world. It is 
not the world of the God of love, but 
of the serpent, and of evil. 

“T believe, with all the confidence 
of hope, which plants firmly its foot 
amid a celestial future, that all must 
work together for good. Not that I 
fail to deplore the shortcomings that 
I witness and that I feel; but I will 
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not allow the shadow to invade my 
light. Take away from me the faith 
that behind yon azure smiles an ever 
enduring affection and pardon, and I 
shall lose all hold upon Christ and 
his promises. 

“ Beware, if, from the fumes of the 
dungeon where you immure your 
hope, such clouds of blackness shall 
always envelop the sunshine of the 
earth, lest you shall see the Father’s 
face distorted by your own passiqn, 
and his fair world but a desert and a 
desolation! Have a care, or, like all 
untruth, it will loosen your hold upon 
-the right, arid you will be punished, 
in some way, for adding to the evil 
already in the world by a faith in it 
which creates rather than takes it 
away!” 

Turning his eyes upon his com 
panion, he beheld him sunk in dreary 
silence. In his aspect was the hard, 
set, unforgiving look which the mourn- 
ful Spanish Christians may have else- 
where beheld at autos-da-fe, or the 
Moor have witnessed with pathetic 
sympathy upon the convulsed features 
of an Ignatius Loyola. 

“Dear friend, I love you, and you 
know it,” with his face still bent to 
the earth, at last answered the younger. 
“But I cannot see the world as you 
see it. The splendor of evening has 
a sorrow in it, as if the clouds were 
dyed in blood, and that the blood of 
a Saviour whom man chooses to for- 
get. In the aimless piping of the 
_ birds, and the fitful melody of rivu- 
lets, I but recognize a meaningless 
and accidental delight, not meant by 
themselves, and not intended to dimin- 
ish our griefs. The hard and lifeless 
desert, the arid precipice, the bram- 
ble, and the thistle, are truer growths 
from an earth nourished by sin. 
Even your valued words of confidence 
and hope seem to me but the gayety 
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of a happy temperament, which, in 
obedience to its emotions, is unwilling 
to face realities, and to give itself 
the pain of acknowledging the truth. 
There is something almost sadder than 
all in those tones of happiness and 
‘hope, where all is lost.” 

As the night deepened, the face of 
the one seemed to catch from the 
shadow a more mysterious and appall- 
ing depth of expression ; while on the 
other, amid the darkness, serene and 
peaceful, seemed yet to linger the 
sunset light which was gone behind 
the hills. 

With the coming night, the flowers 
tossed to them a richer perfume than 
belonged to the day. To the one, they 
but struck upon the sense as a wound 
and an insult; to the other, the mys- 
tery of their appeal found fellowship 
with the long train of ambrosial 
hopes, and mingled with the censers 
swinging in the celestial city. The 
brook, too, now invisible, had a voice 
which the day denied. To one its wave 
bore only the burthen of “ Sorrow and 
sorrow forever,’’ — a monotone of de- 
spair ; to the other there was exultation 
in the shock and hurry of its waters, 
and it seemed to look forward to the 
world beyond the convent-walls with- 
out fear or regret. And the night- 
ingale added itself to this music, and 
gave a soul to all things. _ Its melan- 
choly, which is so absolute that it 
might wring the heart of the sufferer, 
the elder found but to conceal, as 
behind the grief of his own soul, a 
faith in brightness and joy which 
both needed. 

They rose to go, and silently paced 
to the doors of their cells, which were 
side by side, and overlooked the noble 
landscape. As they faced each other 
with a parting salute, the elder said to 
the younger, “Myson, I say to you 
again, beware of blackening the 
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brightness. of God’s world. Seeing 
it as you prefer to see it, you do not 
deserve its sunshine, its verdure, the 
glory of its flowers, and the pathless 
purity of its azure. Try to see more 
truly, or you, at last, will behold but 
blackness. Good-night, and God bless 
you!” 


The younger monk entered his cell. 
There the habit of his thought, which 
was sent back to him from every bare 
wall and his narrow bed, but deep- 
ened his gloom. His heart was hard 
and faithless. By the light of his 
taper, which fell in tremulous touches 
upon the agonizing Christ of a small 
crucifix, he prayed; but his prayer 
had no hope init. The heart accorded 
not with the words of his breviary. He 
thought not of his Father, but of a 
Judge and a Tyrant. Before retir- 
ing, he moved to his narrow window, 
which overlooked the glorious valley. 

The moon was at its full, and 
poured upon olive-grove and tama- 
risk, upon beetling cliffs and the rejoi- 
cing brook, in little rivulets of silver, 
which flooded every thing with peace 
and mystery; but to him it was an 
accusing blank, and the moon but a 
scared witness of the hell which man 
had made of earth. With a groan, 
he covered himself with his scanty 
bed-clothes, and for long vainly invit- 
ed sleep. When it came, it was but 
a tumult of terrifying forms, a spec- 
tral procession of men and monsters; 
and in every eye the demon glared. 
But at last he slept. 

When he awoke, with a sigh, he 
found the morning was advanced; and 
he flew to the window to distinguish 
the hour. There he fell back with a 
shudder. After bathing his eyes in 
water, and consulting his pulse, he 
returned to the window to discover 
if what he saw were not a hideous 
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dream. But there it was. His pun- 
ishment had overtaken him. The 


-world from which he had driven joy 


and brightness, the sunshine he had 
denied, withheld their glory. In 
his despair, he cried aloud. The very 
light of the landscape was without 
its smile,—rather the absence of dark- 
ness than light ; for the sun withheld 
his gold. Every object, according to 
its distance, was defined with colorless 
distinctness. The nearer trees held to 
him their little disks of ebony; and 
the farther groups, the plunging 
shadows of the precipices, nay, even 
the flowers of his garden beneath 
his eye, were all dark as night. The 
very brook had but a wan sparkle on 
its fleeting surface, which looked like 
a waving hank of gray wool. The 
reader can best apprehend what he 
saw by looking at the dusky photo- 
graphs of scenes he may have beheld, 
where all is black and white, as if it 
were the funeral of the world he had 
known so bright. But he who sees 
the photograph knows that it only 
renders the scene in chiaroscuro, 
which really lives flooded with sun- 
shine, and palpitating with beauty. 
The young monk beheld the abdica- 
tion of Nature herself, with all which 
should encourage man to hope and 
love, and in its place a blackness, as 
of the tomb, in which all human 
trust dies. 

Even he was repelled by what he 
saw. It seemed to him that even the 
greatness of man’s sin scarcely mer- 
ited so terrible a retribution as this. 
From his groaning heart there fell, as 
it were, a load; and a longing for 
sweetness and life, of which he would 
not have thought himself capable, 
brought the tears to his eyes. His 
agony, like the rod of Moses, had 
struck his rocky heart, which softened 
in the beneficent waters. While his 
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tears obscured the landscape, it danced 
with the movement of life through 
the lens of his sorrow. 

Drawing his hood over his face, he 
flew to the cell of his friend, the 
elder monk, who received him with a 
look debonnair and smiling; but his 
face fell as he witnessed his brother’s 
grief. It was a glorious morning; 
but vainly did he point to the purple 
distance, the emerald woodland, the 
sapphire sky: his brother could see 
there neither beauty nor color. 

“Thou art punished, my son; and 
it is thy punishment to see the world 
as thou hast pictured it to thyself, — 
the scene of God’s wrath, and not of 
his mercy. Thou hast denied its 
beauty as its lovableness; and now 
they are both taken away from it. 
Dost thou not see the great error of 
thy condemnation of what he had 
not condemned? Art thou holier 
than God? By much fasting and 
many prayers must thy spirit seek 
expiation of thy wrong; and he who 
forgives the lowest and most abject 
will pardon thee. Surrender thyself 
to God and his goodness.” 

All day long the young monk, in 

_ the silence of his cell, sought pardon 

for his sin, with shocks of repentant 
agony. With tears that streamed in 
penitential fulness, he sought to re- 
cover the world and the Father he had 
lost. The tears eased his pain, and 
‘in the dissolution of his former being 
were borne out, as to the main, the 
fragments of his strong affections, — 
the veil of iron which he had placed 
between his eye and the brightness 
of heaven. 

The whole day was passed by him 
in his cell. He dared not visit the 
garden of the monastery, where every 
tree and flower would have been his 
accuser; but he felt through his open 
window a breath as of comfort and 
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pardon. As a mother hangs with a 
caress above her dreaming child, and 
the balm of her breath loosens the 
unrest about its heart, so that breath, 
from an earth not all sinful, sighed 
towards him with a mother’s tender- 
ness. 

He avoided the friend who had re- 
proved him, nor appeared at the re- 
fectory, where his distress might 
have drawn to him the indiscreet 
notice of the other monks; but in 
prayer, and with sobs of contrition, 
the slow hours of the day wore them- 
selves away. 

He retired early to rest, where a 
soothing slumber held. him in its 
arms, and clouds of smiling angels — 
a white and heavenly train — looked 
down upon him with love and encour- 
agement. 

He awoke; and, as he opened his 
eyes, he seemed to see flooding past 
his narrow window a sea of glory. 
The burthen had fallen from his 
spirit. He hurried to gaze upon the 
landscape which he had for so long 
unlovingly beheld, and to bow be- 
fore the nature which its Author had 
bestowed upon his children, not for 
their humiliation or chastisement, 
but to remind them of him, and to 
beckon them forward to other and 
even brighter displays of his power. 
The young monk hung in ecstasy 
from the bars of his lattice, and almost 
feared to fall, in his yearning to min- 
gle in the universal matin song of 
devotion and joy. The sun was there 
an apparent god, — God’s delegate and 
material representative ; and, where- 
ever its smile fell, creation was enno- 
bled. All life was marked by his 
signet. No lowly bush, no aspiring 
pinnacle, but wore upon its front an 
aureole of beauty. The sky dilated 
and pulsed as through its sea of ether 
the kindling messengers went by. 
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Below, the clustering familiar trees, 
the humbler shrubs, the flowers, again 
to him wearing their coats of many 
colors, all bowed and: tossed them- 
selves as in exultation and delight. 
The little brook sounded its réveille 
to the blushing firmament, and danced 
and carolled as a thing which could 
know no doubt or defeat of hope. Its 
mist of silver from the cascade beyond 
rose and wavered past the shadowy 
garden-wall, and died in blessings 
among the growing things which 
loved it. 
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The young monk stood for an hour, 
drinking in with gratitude the beauty 
of a world he had recovered, till his 
thirst for the visible goodness he 
now found in every thing was fully 
slaked; and then, after a devout 
thanksgiving for the love which 
had not hardened itself because of 
his sin, he rose from his knees, to 
share with his more fortunate friend, 
the elder monk, the fulness of the 
joy which now almost overburthened 
his heart. 





SOME CATS I HAVE KNOWN. 


A REMINISCENCE, 


BY C. 


Nosopy can be more profoundly 
sensible than your C. T. L. of the 
injury inflicted on the public mind by 
those writers for the public press, 
who, professing to be what they are 
not, and to know what: they should 
not, pour forth from their ink-horns 


a flood of ill-considered and unwhole- 


some matter upon an innocent world. 
Dreaming not what it is to be a true 
observer, they yet deluge us with 
what purports to be observation ; ig- 
norant of what constitutes a real in- 
quiry, they give us endless reports of 
their investigations conducted with 
a plentiful lack of wit; destitute of 
that many-sided knowledge, and that 
solidity of judgment, without which a 
deduction is as tinkling brass, they 
shower upon us opinions and opinions : 
and this with such apparent author- 
ity, such absolute statement, such 
plausibility of argument, as often to 
deceive the very elect. For the 
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world is a credulous old world, and 
takes it for granted that print is a 
sacred thing, — a daily manna where- 
of it has only to eat, and its soul will 
be filled. So it absorbs the cheap 
science, the fermented religion, the 
wishy-washy sentiment, set before it, 
and dreams, poor husk-fed world! 
that it is instructed. 

For my own part, I trust I have a 
proper loathing of husks as an article 
of diet, and a proper contempt for the 
husk-provider as a caterer for the 
public mind. Hating the sin, I hope 
I hate alsothe sinner. Let me never, 
under whatever rendings and tearings 
a violent but happily intermittent 
ca(t)coethes seribendi may inflict upon 
me, — let me never beguile a fellow- 
creature, and dishonor science, by giv- 
ing forth results of insufficient study, 
superficial observation, and unchas- 
tened fancy, as the utterances of 
truth! If I must generalize, let me 
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be sure of a sufficient number of facts, 
or let me temper my statement with 
many ifs — ‘“ Much virtue in an if!” 
When I would deduce, let me fairly 
present the premises, that the world 
may judge if the deduction is lawful. 
Neither, oh, my soul! be like the He- 
gelians ; for they disfigure their learn- 
ing with a fearful dialectic grievous 
to be borne, that they may appear 
unto men to explain the universe. 
“Use thou the big round word, and 
obfuscate not in all my holy moun- 
tain,” saith common sense. 

I have been drawn into this too 
lengthy introduction in a manner as 
follows: When, feeling a prophetic 
fury strong within me, I seized my 
stylus one fine July morning, last 
week, it seemed that the oracle was 
struggling to give forth a saying on 
the essential nature of cats,—no 
eats in particular, but the real be- 


ing of cats, cats as an abstraction, 
Cat as Entity. For a few moments 
of absorbing trance, I seemed to be 
caught up to a height, whence, looking 
back into the dim past, and forward 
into the dimmer future, I could dis- 
cern the origin, the aim, the final end, 


of cats. I witnessed the triumphal 
march of-cats endeavoring to become, 
cats becoming, the prehistoric cats. 
Cats!— I seemed to apprehend their 
raison détre, their idea, that mys- 
terious quality which differentiates 
cats from all other created beings; I 
was made aware of the relation of 
cats to not-cats; I saw the impera- 
tive need that cats should be; I un- 
derstood how the mass of things re- 
acted on cats, making it impossible for 
them to be otherwise than cats; I 
comprehended that chaos and old night 
would again impend if cats were not. 
The character and faculties of cats 
stood out before me in analytic relief. 
I beheld the elements that fashioned 
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them, the forces that kept them in 
play, the laws by which they were 
duly subordinated and balanced, till 
at length the perfect cat stood forth, 
— the cat of now and here. 

Not disobedient to the oracle, I 
placed in fair capitals at the head of 
my sheet, “ Catitude : a Vision.” For 
several moments I wrote rapidly and 
with freedom; then the glow faded. 
I still pressed on; but things seemed 
to be getting mixed. Soon, alas! it 
became evident’ that the mechanical 
act of writing had dispelled the vis- 
ion, and obstructed the affiatus. The 
revelation was already obscured in a 
mist, which was succeeded by imme- 
diate, disastrous, total eclipse. As 
when Iris, sevenfold lovely, rides on 
the stormy clouds, and flings her beau- 
teous mantle from sky to sky, anon 
the showers pass, the blue heavens 
advance, a rosy glimpse remains, it 
fades away, black grief sits on our 
helms. 

I looked sadly at my stylus, erst- 
while tipped with mystic fire, now a 
cold and hollow goose-quill. I read 
the glowing exordium: its ending . 
was abrupt; and I knew my inability 
to prolong the lofty strain in my own 
natural person. I was losing myself 
in gloomy reflections, when my famil- 
iar said to me, “Be of good cheer! 
This experience is doubtless a leading. 
Behold thy theme! What though 
thou canst not hope to reproduce that 
wondrous mental panorama ? thou yet 
retainest a profound impression of the 
dignity of thy subject, and mayst 
now conscientiously labor to do it such 
justice as thou canst. The oracle is° 
dumb, but consider how large have 
been thy opportunities to judge of 
this matter with thy own senses. 
Thou must surely be able to give a 
weighty opinion here. Bethink thee! 
From childhood up, hast thou not 
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been surrounded by cats? Hast thou 
not connoted their graces of mind and 
body? Hast thou not studied the 
feline nature-with an absorbing at- 
tention? Hast thou not been grieved 
to the soul to find once, but undenia- 
bly, the trail of the serpent, here as 
otherwhere? Come, now! Didst 
thou not once, in a braggart and a 
blatant moment, declare that, under 
the sun, there were two things thou 
utterly knewest, — cats and the multi- 
plication-table? Arise and shine!” 
I took fresh paper. I headed it “ Cat- 
ness: an Effusion ;” and I set myself 
with serious mind to grapple with my 
subject. I did some doughty think- 


ing ; and, at the time, I was convinced 
that I had made some telling points, 
some powerful analyses. I think even 
now, that there were’ one or two bril- 
liant generalizations; and I doubt not 
that “The Palladium” would have 
given the article a conspicuous place in 


its columns, not unprefixed, I daresay, 
if the matter were properly managed, 
by a graceful tribute in brackets, — to 
“Our Talented Contributor.” 

But, when the solution had been set 
away for a few days to cool off, I 
found, on examination, that no true 
crystallization had taken place. I 
could not disguise from myself that 
much crude matter existed in the 
composition: the gems were rari 
nantes ; the assumptions were a whirl- 
pool. How sadly different from the 
convincing, lucid exposition of the 
trance which had flashed upon me 
for an instant but to make the 
surrounding darkness more visible! 
* Conscience and philanthropy bade 
me tear the scroll, and I obeyed; 
though, ever and anon, those prefixed 
brackets tugged at my heartstrings. 
[It seems to me that the last phrase 
there, cannot be strictly original. I 
have a dim remembrance of meeting 
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it somewhere; but it is effective, and 
shall remain. What man dare, I 
dare.] I desired “ The Palladium” to 
get him behind me; and I told my 
familiar that I was minded to give 
him a sound drubbing. “ Would you 
have me one of those rushing-in fools, 
condemned by the immortal bard,” 
quoth I? “The theme was too mighty. 
Neither is the hour yet come for its 
handling. The world is not ripe for 
it. Scoffers abound, and indifference 
doth much more abound. Catitude? 
It is an abstraction too vast for me. 
I cannot attain unto it. And shall I, 
taen, make a vile pretence of ladling 
out the great truth with my small 
and unreliable pint-pot? Avaunt! 
I will abstract no more while the 
world stands.” 

So I humbled myself yet again, 
and started another sheet with “ What 
I know about Cats: an Essay.” 
Written from this point of view 
there could .be no arrogance, no as- 
sumption, no dogmatism (a trait al- 
ways deplorable, but thrice unhappy 
when treating of cats). Surely any 
whipper-snapper of us all may speak 
on this wise, without challenge or 
self-reproach. “What I know about 
Cats!” “ Why, ’tis a modest and a fair 
nomination,” saidI. “There is asim- 
plicity and a firmness, and, above all, 
an honest frankness that promises no 
more than can be fulfilled. It pleases 
me.” 

I took a new start. I drew up a 
new plan. But, in proceeding to 
work out the details of the schedule, 
I found that here, too, I was about to 
be led into temptation of thorny spec- 
ulations not consonant with my pur- 
pose nor my humility. “ After.all,” 
queried I solemnly, “do I really know 
any thing about cats as a totality, or 
only about some cats?” Answer: 
“Some cats.” Am I, then, justified in 
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my present title? The court ruled 
in the negative, and gave me ten 
minutes for repentance, with a lean- 
ing to the side of mercy. I put on 
sackcloth, and once more abased my- 
self. “ Dread lord,” said I, “ if I may 
speak and live, permit to me one final 
effort. It shall be called ‘Some Cats 
I have Known:’ it shall be a remi- 
niscence, and shall be circumspect, 
without extenuation or malice. 
‘Take this from this, if this be 
otherwise.’” [I begin to fear that. a 
literary conscience is a miserable ty- 
rant. | 

Now at last, good my readers, I 
hold myself to be legitimately 
launched, and set free from priva- 
teers. Anybody may reminisce, I 
hope, and do no evil; but philoso- 
phy is for the D. Ph. 

There is reason to believe that your 
author, while yet in tenderest years, 


developed an extraordinary affection 
for cats,—an affection so devoted 
and entire, accompanied and digni- 
fied by so gentle a respect, so jealous 
a care of their liberties, and so much 
winking, nay, conniving, at their li- 
censes, as to occasion much scoffing 


among the brethren. It may be that 
the blood: of some devout Egyptian 
ancestor, worshipful of the holy croc- 
odile and the thrice sacred cat, found 
a modern expression in me. I know 
not; but certain it is that the well- 
being of cats, my cats, anybody’s 
cats, nobody’s cats, engrossed the 
chief interest of my early years. 
To provide them with tid-bits, — 
openly if I could, surreptitiously if I 
must; to appropriate to their con- 
descension the softest cushion and 
the whitest counterpane; to solace 
them with gentle friction over the 
temporal and submaxillary regions, 
— titillation beloved of all the spe- 
cies; to shelter them in disgrace, 
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and hide them in trouble; to snatch 
them from the avenger of blood or of 
cream ; to rescue them from horrid 
boys (all boys are horrid‘in matter 
of cats: there is none righteous, no, 
not one); to handle them tenderly, 
and with due reference to the propri- 
eties of a quadrupedal frame-work, 
and to their inclinations with respect 
to attitude; to walk softly before 
them ; to consult their feelings and 
desires; to endeavor to understand 
their thoughts and the imaginations 
of their hearts; to so order myself 
towards them as to make my pres- 
ence not only no restraint, but a lov- 
ing encouragement to their natural 
behavior; to lend myself to their di- 
versions ; to mitigate their loneliness, 
or, at other times, to respect their de- 
sire for seclusion, — sucli was the ser- 
vice to which my youthful mind felt 
irresistibly called. Does any one sup- 
pose, that, in the exuberance of child- 
hood, I must sometimes have teased 
or disquieted some particular cat? I 
hasten to inform him or her, that I 
have never been known to pinch a 
feline ear, or pull a feline tail, or to 
do other such trifling disrespect from 
earliest dawn of youth. And to lift 
a cat by the tail, as little wanton 
boys, being tempted of the Devil, are 
prone to do; to drop a poor strug- 
gling cat from a height, to see it fall 
upon its feet, — these are enormities 
at sight of which, to this dispassion- 
ate day, my gorge rises. In a fiery 
youth, judge, then, how I let slip the 
dogs of war on all such offenders! 
It is recorded of me in the family 
annals, that I once secreted and sub- 
sisted a small regiment of cats, some 
seven or eight in number, against 
whom the decree of Herod had gone 
forth; and that I exhibited so con- 
tumacious a spirit when they were 
finally unearthed, as to draw down 
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the paternal admonition, and the dis- 
cipline, not unmingled with stripes, 
of a Spartan mother. Which, never- 
theless, subdued not my fearless 
spirit ; for subsequeatly, being away 
on a visit, I rescued an entire litter 
of kits from the unhallowed atten- 
tions of a miserable boy, the son of 

my host, and kept them under lock 
and key in my bureau-drawer, heap- 
ing together various articles of Sun- 
day apparel for their lodgement and 
behoof, and managing the exits and 
the entrances of the mother-puss 
with consummate ability. I also 
heaped up wrath against the day of 
wrath for myself, when my hostess 
found her China shawl. Likewise a 


coolness arose between that boy and 
myself which continues to this day. 
As I came to discretionary years, I 
could not but be aware of a great 
and general disaffection towards cats. 
They are, in fact, widely inappreci- 


ated. Even in households where 
they do yeoman’s service among the 
rats, they are often scatted and re- 
viled, and persecuted with unseemly 
projectiles, or, at the best, they are 


simply tolerated. Far and few, far © 


and few, are the homes where cats are 
treated even according to their de- 
. serts. Still more rare are those where 
they are used after the honor and 
dignity of the occupants. 

Literature has overlooked the 
claims of the cat. I know of no ade- 
quate celebration of the feline char- 
acter. So much the rather, thou my 
pen, cease not thy endeavor to en- 
lighten an’ ignorant world! The 
Scripture is ominously silent. Dr. 
Smith declares that the domestic cat 
is mentioned but once in Holy Writ ; 
and I find that even this solitary 
instance is apocryphal, and deroga- 
tory at that. Consult Baruch, vi. 22. 
But it is universally admitted that 
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the Jews, as a race, are full of preju- 
dices; and although we may fairly 
presume that they have been, in a 
meagure, emancipated from the one 
in question, as the great Shakspeare 
puts into the mouth of Shylock a 
complimentary allusion to “the 
harmless, necessary cat,” I, for one, 
look not to the Jews as my ensam- 
ples; nor shall I be persuaded from 
my allegiance, because it lacks the 
explicit authority of revealed reli- 
gion. To my mind, there was a good 
deal of religion left to reveal itself. 
The catechism, also, I find to be a mis- 
nomer and a gloss. Attracted by the 
name, I have faithfully perused “ The 
Evangelical Primer,” containing, be- 
sides some astounding pictures, the 
minor doctrinal and historical cate- 
chisms, as well as the kitechism, so to 
speak, of the Westminster Assembly, 
but not a word of what I would fain 
have found there; and my intellect is 
painfully contused. With Juliet’s 
nurse I cry, “ Oh, what learning is!” 
If this be the primer of the evangel, 
who shall stand before the full syn- 
tax thereof? 

As for Shaksperian acknowledg- 
ment other than that already -men- 
tioned, my memory is at fault; and 
a concordance is not at hand. I re- 
member indeed, “Thrice the brinded 
cat hath mewed,” which would seem 
to indicate a close and respectful 
observation of the animal on the part 
of witches, at least; and there may 
be still other testimony: if not, we 
shall be obliged to conclude that even 
Shakspeare had limitations in this 
direction. It is said that he has no 
passage commemorating the moral 
qualities of the dog; and it is very 
possible that even the fine virtues of 
the cat have escaped his notice. The 
great Homer nods. Gray has left 
on record a pleasing, though somewhat 
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playful tribute to his cat; and we all 
remember the gentle Cowper’s love 
for his feline friends, as also the kind- 
ly appreciation of Goldsmith; but 
English literature is sadly deficient 
in kindred examples. 

This general indifference to the 
merits of my favorites has, however, 
only increased my disposition to de- 
fend them from the slights and insults 
of a contumelious world. When my 
niece, a person of unfortunate tem- 
per, came to visit me one spring, and 
brought with her an unchastened 
poodle, there was war until the sol- 
stice; — internecine and uncivil. Re- 
straining grace had enough to do 
that season to keep me from poison- 
ing that savagerous pup. [I have 
looked in the Revised and Enlarged 
for that adjective, and I don’t find 
it. But it ought to be there; and 
everybody knows what it would mean 
if it was there. Noah Webster was, 
doubtless, a good man in the main; 
but why should he, after giving the 
zoélogic status of the cat, gratuitous- 
ly add the following piece of personal 
malice? “The domestic cat is a de- 
ceitful animal, and, when enraged, 
extremely spiteful.” I call that a 
work of super-err-ogation. Could we 
expect him to make an exhaustive 
vocabulary with a mind so beclouded 
as that? Let us hope he has learned 
a larger charity ere this. ] 

When, still later, I was honored 
with an eligible offer of marriage, 
said I, “ Mr. Smith, what is your faith 
and practice as touching cats ? ” 

“Don’t fellowship with ’em,” said 
he; “but I'll promise to keep Towzer 
as quiet as I can if you” — I bowed 
him out with cold hauteur. Cowper 
was quite right about people who 
would needlessly set foot upon a worm; 
but this was a case of necessity. 
But, to show you how virtue was re- 
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warded, in the fulness of time there 
came caracoling a knight peerless; 
and when he told me that their family 
cat followed his Aunt Easthap to the 
grave, and, refusing to be comforted, 
died there of grief, and that he (the 
peerless knight) inherited the virtues 
of Aunt Easthap, I loved and cher- 
ished him; and we have never had 
an unpleasantness to this day —on 
the subject of cats. I have read of 
similar cases of feline faithfulness ; 
but here is an undoubted record. 
And how does this pathetic fact bear 
testimony to the graces of Aunt East- 
hap! It is worth a bushel of epi- 
taphs. I never saw her; but I have 
no doubt she was a saintly woman. 
I don’t know that I would really de- 
pose and say, that people given to 
harshness toward cats cannot, in my 
opinion, be ultimately saved, so as 
by fire; but I do not feel that they 
heard their effectual calling from 
birth, —they are not the saints bred 
in the bone. You can’t be in the 
possession of all the cardinal virtues, 
and still abuse cats. At least, I 
think so. 

The first cat that I shall here out- 
line was called Magnifico. He was 
a creature of lion port, and enacted 
the full prince, not only in his car- 
riage, but likewise in all his dealings 
with the world. Clement and gracious, 
his justice tempered with mercy, 
there was yet that hedging divinity 
about him which doth ever protect 
the true blood-royal. With people 
in general, this often amounted to 
awesomeness, and even to clawsome- 
ness: he suffered no familiarities at 
the hands of the mobile vulgus. The 
prowling boy, approaching warily to 
offer indignities, was visited with 
swift and scathing indignation; the 
neighbor, advancing with hollow- 
hearted politeness, was received with 
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withering scorn ; nd, even I, a long- 
time occupant of the house, and a 
most sincere, and, I hope, considerate 
admirer, was allowed to manifest 
only the most distant and formal re- 
spect. 

The whole current of Magnifico’s 
affections, undiverted and undivided, 
set toward his master. On him alone 
did this four-footed noble lavish the 
wealth of an affectionate heart. For 


him only were reserved those caresses, ' 


those shows of love, by which the 
lower animal —I use the phrase of 
the books — being dumb, yet speak- 
eth. At his approach, Magnifico 
would start from specious slumber, 
and, erecting the honorary tail, would 
hasten with effusive mews to proffer 
tokens of joyful welcome, following 
up the first jubilant outburst of affec- 
tion by those expressive gestures 
which the happy cat is wont to use, 


—the prolonged and brisk rubbing 
to and fro, the arching back, the 
quivering tail, the tip-tip-toe walk. 


Purring accompanied. If his mas- 
ter’s return was delayed till night, 
Magnifico would, at dusk, station 
himself on the high post of a fence 
that lay along the sidewalk, and, 
watching the passers-by with great 
interest, would, when his’ master ap- 
proached, lightly leap to his shoulder, 
present an affectionate cheek, and 
ride to the door with great satisfac- 
tion and much comfortable purring ; 
and this often on dark nights, when 
his sudden and unforeseen impact 
would startle his master like an un- 
expected blow. This single-hearted 
devotion was wholly unmercenary and 
unstomachic. Magnifico drew rations 
from the housekeeper alone; and she 
likewise ministered to his other tem- 
poral necessities. His relations to his 
beloved master were on quite a differ- 
ent.and a more spiritual plane. 
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Magnifico’s mind was much given 
to quiet and intelligent observation,— 
observation’ not unaccompanied with 
resultant deductions. I am inclined 
to believe that he possessed also a 
notion of number. How else account 
for the following, which, may it 
please the honorable Court, I write 
with my hand upon the Book ? —this 
cat was accustomed to go up every 
week-day morning, at an early hour, 
to his master’s door to wake him. 
He accomplished his purpose by 
striking his large and powerful tail 
against the panels, producing rapid 
blows, which would rouse the sleeper, 
who would open unto him; when 
high jinks would ensue. (Note here 
that Magnifico did not scratch for 
admittance, after the manner of his 
tribe, but knocked as he had observed 
humans todo.) But on Sundays, — 
mark me well, ye unbelievers, — on 
Sundays, Magnifico omitted his morn- 
ing visits, bounded not up the secular 
stair, but decorously awaited his 
master’s late arrival in the dining- 
room. Now, I can hardly suppose 
that this conduct could be due to any 
sabbatical reverence; it would seem 
rather to pertain to an economic and 
sanitary than a religious view of 
things. Magnifico must have ob- 
served and approved the long Sunday- 
morning nap vouchsafed to this work- 
a-day world, and must have resolved 
that his master should get its full 
benefit. But how, ye scoffers, ye 
contemptuous, ye doubting Thomases, 
how should a mere brute (I speak as 
a man) know that Sunday had come ? 
Hath a cat intellects? Is it possible 
&@ puss can count as far as seven? 
Or did Magnifico know the days of 
the week by name? Or must ye 
conclude, that, in this case, some signs 
of the times were discerned, — some 
Saturday prologue, abluent, tonsorial, 
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leguminous, by which the coming 
Sunday was apprehended? Either 
theory cannot but redound to the 
glory of the cat. I have an opinion 
in the matter; but I hazard not to 
broach it here. “ All things are law- 
ful unto me; but all things are not 
expedient,” saith the apostle. 

Magnifico possessed a singular mag- 
netic power, or, shall we say ? a force- 
ful will, that weaker creatures were 
compelled to obey. The appended 
drama, in one act, was beheld of these 
veracious eyes. 

Scene.— A New-England _back- 
yard, bounded on one side by a barn, 
and adorned with divers and sundry 
properties to back-yards appertaining. 
Magnifico discovered, stretched in 
graceful abandon and apparent slum- 
ber on the grass. To him enter sev- 
eral pigeons, who perch on the top of 
the barn, and converse together in 
Magnifico shortly 


pigeon English. 
raises himself sur son séant, and 


watches them with attention. Pi- 
geons unconcerned. Puss glides a lit- 
tle nearer, and, uttering a persuasive 
mew, seems to invite them with cour- 
teous action to a less removed ground. 
Pigeons, arrested in their discourse, 
begin to notice him. He, again sitting, 
bends on them a fixed regard, begins 
to emit a low, tremulous, inarticulate 
sound (query: the primitive verte- 
brate language, ere differentiated 
into fowl and beastly dialects ?), at the 
same time slightly vibrating his head 
and body with a regular motion. 
Pigeons begin to be visibly disturbed. 
Now one of them drops from the roof 
in a fluttering sort of fashion, to the 
ground, within a few yards of Mag- 
nifico. Now he advances still nearer, 
with wings partially drooping, and 
head protruded. Magnifico still holds 
him with his glittering eye, and still 
utters the strange language. Pigeon 
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comes yet nearer and nearer. The 
cat makes a motion as if to spring, 
when suddenly a deus ex machina, my- 
self, rushes palpitating from the pro- 
scenium, seizes him by the scruff of 
the neck, and administers summary 
succussion. Zxeunt pigeon and pussy 
and all. 

Now, I admit that my drama is weak 
in conclusion. The protasis, the epi- 
tasis, nay, the catastasis, are all well 
wrought; but the catastrophe is lack- 
ing in tragical effect. The Essex Insti- 
tute and the Cambridge Naturals will 
sniff and gibe at it. ‘The near impend- 
ing and altogether probable consum- 
mation did not appear; and:I can never 
make a hard-headed jury believe that 
it would have appeared. Oh that I had 
waited to see that pigeon “ ¢atawam- 
pously chawed up” to the last tail- 
feather! How often have I berated 
myself for my untimely interference, 
my superficial and too hasty sym- 
pathy! What was the life of a silly 
pigeon — and a neighbor’s pigeon too 
—compared with the satisfaction of 
being able to say, “’ Tis so,” in a mat- 
ter of scientific research? Gentle 
readers, take warning by my example: 
watch these mysteries as you have op- 
portunity, and let Nature take her 
course; otherwise, you will spare the 
bird, and spoil the story as I did; and 
then who shall believe our report ? 

Though I have long been exiled 
from the sphere of Magnifico’s influ- 
ence, I still cherish many recollections 
of his broad sagacity, his firmness of 
mind, his unique affection, his domes- 
tic virtues, and his steady habits, 
With many and shining qualities, his 
character harbored but one weakness, 
— he looked upon the catnip when it 
is green; and crapulence ensued. 
This mournful fact, although not 
Old Rye, but Nepeta, was the inebri- 
ating agent, — this fact, I say, if ana- 
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lyzed, and carried out to purely psy- 
chological conclusions, far from being 
wholly derogatory to the standing of 
the cat, would unquestionably ally 
him more closely to the genus homo 
than is popularly supposed. On this 
I would gladly expand: and I think I 
could make out a better case than 
would, perhaps, be wholly acceptable 
to cats at large; but space forbids. 
Magnifico, receive my salaams! 

Cat number two, I choose from my 
repertoire (observe here that I do not 
say catalogue: resist the pun, and 
he will flee from you ) chiefly on ac- 
count of her mistress. 
urbane reader ask why a cat should 
be celebrated on account of her mis- 
tress, marry now, I can tell. Because 
the mistress or master is to the cat 
what sunshine is to the plant,;—a 
kindly developer, a cheering and 
encouraging influence. What is a 
plant without the sun ? A vegeta- 
ble invalid. What is a cat in an un- 
appreciative, not to say a scatting, 
fulminating household? A _ stinted 
abortion, a nubbin, a four-footed 
blight. 

Boadicea’s mistress was a wise wo- 
man in the matter of cats. Because 
her name was something else, we will 
call her Mrs. Jones, on the principle 
of the epitaph, — 


“ Here lies John Dunn, who was killed 
by a gun: 
His real name was Wood ; 
But that didn’t rhyme, and I thought 
Dunn should, 


though with a difference,—not rhymes, 


but reasons, being our motive. Mrs. 
Jones, then, understood cat-nature 
through instinct, through loving ob- 
servation, and through willingness 
and ability to draw an_ inference. 
Mrs. Jones was a Christian, who rec- 
ognized a duty and a privilege in mat- 
ter of cats, as well as in matter of 


Should any 


missionaries. Finally, brethren, Mrs. 
Jones loved cats. Accordingly she cre- 
ated such a “home atmosphere” as 
could not but be salutary for cats. We 
may be sure, therefore, that Boadicea’s 
nature blossomed into full perfection 
in this fostering and wholesome air. 
Circumstance, the god, was kindly 
beyond precedent: beauty of charac- 
ter resulted. But wd must here con- 
cede that the god of outward good 
looks had snubbed Boadicea severely. 
She was homely, nay, she was ugly. 
Even Mrs. Jones admitted it, with 
some personal ‘reservations. Boadi- 
cea was one of those osseous organ- 
isms that refuse to be clothed upon 
with any thing approaching to flesh. 
She assimilated many rodents; her 
saucer flowed with milk, and her 
trencher with the fat of the land; 
her soul abode in peace, her stomach 
in plenty; and there wasn’t a boy 
on the estate: but still her. contours 
remained stern and forbidding. No 
seductive softness cushioned her un- 
compromising spine ; her tail was pain- 
fully destitute of capillary attractions; 
her flanks were as the flanks of hun- 
ger and sorrow, with a leaning to 
transparency. Unhappy in personal 
charms, she was unhappiest in this,— 
a voice of fearful timbre, and unearthly 
gamut, nowise redeemed by a slov- 
enly and a rough articulation. No 
cat is responsible for congenital 
defects of larynx; but also no cat is 
justified in mispronunciation. A cat 
that can say “Mew,” and won’t say 
“Mew,” is reprehensible. She sets a 
bad example to her offspring, and 
helps to disintegrate and corrupt a 
language eminently simple and chaste. 
Mew! ’Tis easy as lying. A liquid 
and a vowel. Such should be the 
accents of ingenuous youth and of 
polished maturity. Meow! A liquid 
and a triphthong,— an utterance less 
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elegant and more complex, but. trans- 
fused with deeper meaning, and quite 
admissible for the sage, the patriarch, 
the mother in moods of grave ear- 
nestness. But thy logos, Boadicea, 
was hybrid, mongrel, uncanny, —a 
pot-pourri of unseemly vowels, and 
unwonted consonants, and shocking 
gutturals. I could not approve of it, 
though at the same time I recog- 
nized the pure unselfishness of thy 
nature in this, as in all. Thou knew- 
est that self-culture is not the chief 
end of cats: no consciousness of the 
ego entered thy benevolent heart. 
Thou wast primarily the mother, then 
the friend, never the self-worship- 
per. Full of good-will to others, 
thou didst neglect the merely super- 
ficial accomplishments of vocal train- 
ing. Not music, but good works, 
engrossed thee. [I feel obliged to 
state here that no paronomasia is 
intended. ] 

It was indeed in the privacy of her 
own family, that Boadicea shone with 
unrivalled lustre. I know that moth- 
er-cats in general are philoprogeni- 
tive (I flatter myself that I ‘have 
had the entrée of many interesting 
and fond circles of feline infancy) ; 
but so vigilant, so constant, so unself- 
ish devotion has never come under 
my. notice otherwhere: and I affirm 
that Boadicea’s affection for her off- 
spring would adorn a literature. [If 
my printer, in his avidity for puns, 
spells that last word with a double t, 
it is at his own peril: I wash my 
hands of the matter.] -What the 
mother of the Gracchi has been to 
the oration, that might Boadicea be 
to a catalectic poesy. 

In the more intimate cares of the 
nursery, this cat was simply admira- 
ble. She showed no invidious par- 
tiality to any member, but lavished 
fondness, earesses, and impetuous lin- 
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gual attentions upon the whole kit. 
She accompanied these endearments 
with the most expressive, the most 
soothing purr-mur it has ever been 
my fortune to hear. The harshness 
of her speech in public walks disap- 
peared altogether in her private bar- 
rel. Here she discoursed the dulcet 
lullaby of crooning motherliness. 
Her inflections were winning, allay- 
ing, persuasive, pacifying, tranquil- 
lizing, irresistible, — each in turn, and 
all together. No kitling, however 
contrary-minded, could long with- 
stand them. Says Walt Whitman: — 
“Oxen that rattle the yoke or halt in the 
shade, what is it you express in your eyes # 
It seems to me more than all the print I have 
read in my life.” 


What would he have said to the cra- 
dle-song of Boadicea? Would he 
not have pronounced it more signifi- 


cant than any blathering oration of 
them all ? 

Whenever any human friend visited 
her nursery, she added to her song a 
peculiar tone, which expressed both 
maternal pride and cordial welcome. 
So tenderly had she been reared, that 
she feared no evil at the hand of hu- 
manity. In these hospitable and 
tender moods, I think she would even 
have. tolerated the presence of a bifid 
boy, without recalcitration. The con- 
fidence she reposed in her mistress 
was most touching. She recognized 
in Mrs. Jones a co-guardian of her 
young, —a god-mother. She frustrat- 
ed all endeavors to locate her nursery 
in any outhouse; she affected the 
kitchen and its social privileges. If 
called to the field by imperative desire 
for game, she would often, before 
starting, deposit her interesting fami- 
ly, one by one, in Mrs. Jones’s work- 
basket, or on her lap, thus consigning 
them to her immediate care and pro- 
tection. I would fain dilate on this 
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love that cast out fear, but must not: 
suffice it to. say, that it knew no 
change through a long and peaceful 
life. 

Boadicea’s majestic bearing when 
dogs approached the house was more 
than royal. No hasty and precipi- 
tate flight, no incontinent tree-climb- 
ing, no mere maintaining her actual 
ground, and standing on a bristling 
defence: she assumed the instantane- 
ous offensive, and with Amazonian 
port, her head full high advanced, she 
moved upon the enemy’s works with 
such élan as to put the stoutest cur 
of the village to a yelping and demor- 
alized retreat. Her warlike and ter- 


rible mien on such occasions gave 
her the name she bore. 

Boadicea’s wise and effective disci- 
pline of her contumacious son, Mich- 
ing Mallecho, deserves enthusiastic 
mention ; and it is with difficulty that 
I restrain my eager pen from‘ cele- 


brating it. Nothing but the convic- 
tion that a separate article would be 
required to do it any justice enables 
me to refrain. 

The third and last study of feline 
‘character for which I have space, I 
present, in order to forestall the 
charge of inability to see more than 
one side of a cat through a purblind 
admiration. I confess, that, up to a 
recent date, I stood in a plausive atti- 
tude toward the entire tribe. If the 
cat had not godliness, I urged, it 
had what is esteemed the next best 
thing; if, “when the vartoos died,” 
they did not leave the cat sole heir, 
neither did they cut her off with a 
shilling; if faith and meekness and 
long-suffering were somewhat lack- 
ing, at least peace, love, and tem- 
perance remained. In a long and 
careful study of cats, I had never 
found a single individual whose 
sneak-thievery, insincerity, or lack of 
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affection, — supposing such to exist, 
— could not be directly traced to un- 
toward circumstances, unfortunate as- 
sociations, or unwise government. [ 
had never seen an originally evil cat; 
and I did not believe that such ex- 
isted. I was yet to be amazed, con- 
founded, and appalled by Cassius. 
This monster of iniquity was given 
to my dear sister Charity, while he 
was yet a drowsy and apparently 
innocent kitling. Of Teutonic patron- 
age and illustrious extraction, the 
sole surviving pledge of a most noble 
mother, we welcomed him with joy 
to our hearts, our cream-jug, and the 
freedom of our castle. We little knew 
what a young fry of treachery we 
had adopted. Nothing could be more 
captivating than the softness, the 
pretty playfulness, of this charming 
and soon vivacious puff-ball. We 
called him Dumpling while yet in his 
babyhood; but we had reserved for 
his golden prime a name more suited 
to the virile virtues. For a period, 
he inthralled all hearts; then he 
became somewhat lacerative; but, in 
our gushing enthusiasm, we refused 
to believe that it was malevolence 
pure and simple that informed those 
tender claws, and envenomed those 
acicular teeth. We called it precocity, 
fan, spirit, frolic. We bore with un- 
complaining serenity the wounds 
that began to accumulate, — tokens 
of sportive encounter with Dumpling. 
As we became convinced that his 
temper was somewhat irritable, we 
were careful not to enrage him; we 
handled him tenderly ; used no quick 
nor sudden motions with him; we 
tried to think that his spitefulness 
was only the thoughtless exuberance 
of youth; we endeavored to put our- 
selves in his place, and see the uni- 
verse as it must look from his point 
of view; we said to ourselves, “Softly 
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now! Persistent kindness will con- 
vert him;” in short, we acted like 
“foo-foos.” Meanwhile, in spite of 
our constant bounty, Dumpling was 
growing long and lank beyond belief. 
His round cheeks had dwindled to an 
evil peak, his claws were frightful, 
his temper exacerbating. We could 
no longer disguise the fact that we 
were rearing a viper and an ingrate 
by our hearthstone ; but we did not as 
yet acknowledge it to each other. I 
pondered the thing in my heart. 
Whence had come this tiger soul to 
inhabit and possess the frame of a 
household kitten, the heir of so many 
generations of domesticity? If nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity could 
leave it possible for such a cat to ap- 
pear among us, how long must it be 
ere the lion and the lamb can lie 
down together ? — unless, indeed, the 
lamb is inside the lion, as has been hap- 
pily suggested by some eager Millerite. 

When finally, one day, on my en- 
tering the room where Cassius was 
lying (we had long since rechristened 
him, though not as we had fondly 
hoped), he darted at me in great rage, 
clomb up my dress, and ploughed a 
goodly furrow through one of my 
cheeks, before I could defend myself. 
I called a hasty cotincil of war. 
“Charity,” said I, “this cat has a 
froward heart. It is proved beyond 
peradventure. We have already sac- 
rificed unto him too much good Chris- 
tian cuticle. Go to; let us thrash 
him!” But Charity was in cool 
blood, and her cheeks were both in- 
tact, — more than all, she is a2 angel. 
She begged for a longer probation ; 
she besought me not to strain the 
quality of our mercy as yet, and how 
much was* seventy times seven? 
[Charity does not know the multipli- 
cation-table instantaneously.] The 
result was, that Cassius remained un- 
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whipped of justice for a while longer. 
Nevertheless, his villany grew, so that 
it soon became apparent, even to 
Charity, that Cassius was sworn to 
aggressive war. His unprovoked at- 
tack on me became the model for 
similar forays on Pompey, on the 
professor, on Charity the blest. The 
cook threatened to leave; and, in 
this extremity, I once more bore tes- 
timony. Said I, “Charity, you are 
privy to the fact that this cat has 
never, from earliest infancy, been 
heard to purr. We all know what a 
man is fit for that hath no music in 
his soul; what, then, can be -said of 
acat? You know that this limb has 
never yet showed a trace of magna- 
nimity or gratitude or affection to a 
mortal soul. He has never preserved 
so much as an armed neutrality. 
His voice has been for open war, and 
no quarter. Let us go back to the 
wisdom of Solomon; Jet us chasten 
him.” Charity reluctantly consented ; 
and we begun and persisted in a new 
discipline for several days. But we 
were all inexpressibly horrified to see 
that it bore no peaceable fruits in the 
character of Cassius, but rather in- 
creased his ferocity. He remained, 
though “blest and chastised, a fla- 
grant rebel still.” What before might 
have been unpremeditated spite, now 
grew into assault with intent to kill. 
He doubly redoubled strokes upon 
the foe; and the ingenuity he ex- 
pended in prosecuting all mischief 
and all destruction would have done 
credit to a Jesuit. In fine, his offences 
multiplied till I could no longer suffer 
him: I began to clamor for his death. 

I argued the case on the ground of 
vampirism ; I showed sweet Charity’s 
wounds, and bid them speak for me; 
and I made a good impression on the 
jury. But here, to my great surprise, 
the arch-professor himself rose to de- 
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fend the cat. He averred that Cassius 
was, first, a fellow of infinite jest; 
second, a lad of invincible spirit; 
third, a glorious ratter. To be sure, 
he had faults, had committed many 
misdemeanors ;! but he was no crimi- 
nal. Neither was he a hypocrite: 
he assumed no virtue if he had it not. 
Nor was he a sorcerer, a murderer, 
nor an idolater; and, whereas we are 
expressly informed that it is these 
and dogs that are left without the 
gate, was there not strong presump- 
tive evidence that cats, hence Cassius, 
are to be reclaimed? He believed 
that Cassius would yet prove an or- 
nament to the community. I need 
not say that the fickle jury applauded 
the professor; and Cassius yet cum- 
bers the ground. 

A merciful fate, however, shortly 
removed me to a distant city; and 
there, amid mild and normal felines, 
I have again renewed my serene 
philosophy of cats, so far as I have 
been able. But I cannot deny that 
Cassius remains a troublous and a 
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threatening fact in my memory. 
True, he is the sole instance of un- 
adulterate wickedness that has dark- 
ened my path; and J would fain be- 
lieve him to be the one exception that 
proves the rule. But I am in con- 
stant fear of discovering his double; 
then reconstruction is inevitable, and 
reconstruction on a more pessimistic 
basis. The theory of Charity her- 
self leaves no room for a second Cas- 
sius. 

In conclusion,—for conclude I 
must, although, Graybeard, thou hast 
no less deserved, and Stella, thy 
graces call to me from the ground, — I 
subjoin the following stanza, which 
is no less remarkable for literary 
merit than for a rare perception of 
human inconsistency. 


“Men prize the heartless hound who quits dry- 
eyed his native land, 

Who wags a mercenary tail, and licks a ty- 
rant hand: 

The leal true cat they prize not, that, if e’er 
compelled to roam, 

Still flies, when let out of the bag, inconti- 
nently home.” 
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Ow the morning of the 11th of 
February, the loungers in the Puerto 
del Sol, in Madrid, saluted the car- 
riage of a minister on his way to the 
Cortes with “ Viva el re /” When the 
guard turned out there for their even- 
ing parade, an excited but not riotous 
crowd saluted them with “ Viva la 
Republica!” and—significant fact 
—the guard received the saluta- 
tion with satisfaction. On a short 
winter’s day between the rising of 
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the sun and the going down thereof, 
there was a revolution in the form 
of government in Spain, radical and 
consummate. Spaniards woke, sub- 
jects of a monarchy with the absolute 
control of all the machinery of gov- 
ernment, and carrying on its func- 
tions throughout the realm without 
serious opposition : they slept, citizens 
of a republic governed by their cho- 
sen representatives, whose authority 
had been assumed without violence, 
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and submitted to without resistance, 
as far as time and space would allow 
the authority to be proclaimed, and 
the recognition of it to be declared. 
And, when the world woke the next 
day to learn that old monarchical 
Spain had declared itself a republic, 
it rubbed its eyes, and wondered if it 
were dreaming a cosa de Espaiia. 

But succeeding events assured the 
world that a new sun had indeed 
risen over old Castile, and that, 
though the clouds which lowered 
around the horizon might soon ob- 
scure it, the dawn was bright and 
promising. 

The surprise excited by the sudden 
transformation of the government 
was not lessened when became known 
the rational, temperate measures with 
which the republic was inaugurated, 
and the patriotism and moderation of 
the men who controlled and guided 
its first steps. 

The individuality of persons and 
events in Spain is proverbial; and 
never was a cosa de Espaiia more in- 
dividual in its character than this 
new republic springing into life, 
Minerva like, with all the attributes 
of maturity, Never was there a rev- 
olution so little like a revolution as 
this one. There were no excesses, no 
extravagance, no exultation of the 
populace, no cries of defeat, or threats 
of vengeance from the monarchists. 
Not a barricade was raised; not a 
shutter was barred; not a shot was 
fired, or a sabre drawn. The sover- 
eign vacated his lease of the throne; 
and the Cortes decided to raze the 
empty, now useless structure to open 
the way for a republic which will 
pay the betterments. 

The new government assumed the 
administration with composure and 
self-possession, and began its work 
with a dignity and sagacity rarely 
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witnessed in periods of political trans- 
formation. 

One cannot see without admira- 
tion the lofty spirit of the address in 
response to the king’s abdication, ac- 
cepting it in kindly, respectful terms, 
concluding with the declaration, that 
when the “perils, plots, and obsta- 
cles” of which the king speaks are 
overcome, Spaniards cannot again 
offer him a crown, but can and will 
offer him another dignity, — “that of 
a citizen of a free and independent 
country.” 

This address ; the adoption of “Re- 
spect to the Law” as the device of 
the republic, in place of some popu- 
lar catchword, like liberty, fraternity, 
equality; the proposal of amnesty to 
the Carlists, of life-tenure for the 
judges, of. separation of Church and 
State; and, most assuring of all, the 
guaranty of the public debt, — all in- 
dicate a purpose of earnest men to 
carry out radical reforms, and not of 
demagogues to inflame’ popular pas- 
sions. 

In this attempt at a short sum- 
mary of the early events of the rev- 
olution, we must not omit a reference 
to the part which Amadeo played in 
them. His record, as we say, shows 
him to. be a young man of good parts, 
honest, earnest, brave, quick to per- 
ceive the right, and resolute to follow 
it. He went to Spain believing in 
the sincerity of the people’s invitation 
to him, and sincere in his desire to 


serve them. While he was on the 


throne, his government was wise, en- 
lightened, liberal, and, to outside ob- 
servers, successful to an unexpected 
degree. The magnitude of the “ per- 
ils, plots, and obstacles,” is not obvi- 
ous to us. Probably future history 
will disclose more than we now know. 
It is safe to say that Amadeo did not 
lack courage to face the perils, reso- 
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lution to overcome the obstacles, or, 
we think, sagacity to defeat the plots. 
His timidity certainly did not cause 
him to abandon the work he had un- 
dertaken ; but it has occurred to us, 
that, possibly, feminine timidity may 
have been the hidden cause ; and that 
the tender fears of a loving queen 
may have overcome the resolution of 
a loyal, devoted husband. All that 
we now know is, that, ready as he 
might believe Spain to be to enter on 
the path to progress and reform, he 
did not believe that he was the one to 
lead her in that path, and, perceiving 
that he was not the right man in the 
right place, he manfully resigned the 
sceptre which he had manfully ac- 
cepted. May Spain have other lead- 
ers as temperate, as true, as devoted 
to her interests, as was King Ama- 
deo! 

Can the republic maintain itself? 
Quien sabe? The dangers which 
threaten it were co-natal with it, and 

, develop themselves daily. Don Car- 
los is mustering his retainers in the 
North; Alphonso is hovering on the 
frontier, seeking where he can raise 
his standard; Montpensier is intri- 
guing, with traditional Orleans craft 
for another Spanish marriage; the 
radicals are turbulent in Barcelona 
and Saragossa. Federal dissension, 
not yet serious, but noticeable, may 
frustrate cohesion. Will the republic, 
like the infant Hercules, be strong 
enough to strangle the monsters 
which assail its cradle? We have 
the faith to believe it will, while ad- 
mitting that our sympathy and hope 
are stronger than our faith. 

The strength and resources of the 
enemies of the republic can be ap- 
proximately estimated: those of the 
republic are yet unknown; and it is 
because they are unknown, not be- 
cause they are known to be wanting, 
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that some sagacious observers pre- 
dict its overthrow. 

What Spain lacks is a patriot re- 
publican leader strong enough to 
rule her policy in the cabinet, and 
marshal her forces in: the field. 
The assassin’s bullet has deprived her 
of Prim, who knew how to raise the 
storm, and to rule it too. 

Age has dimmed. the eye, and pal- 
sied the arm, of Espartero, who put 
the proffered crown away from him 
when Prim took it from Isabella’s 
brow; and, though he sends his greet- 
ing and adhesion to the republic, it 
is something more than a name, loved 
and revered even as his is, which 
Spain must have. But though Prim 
has fallen, and Espartero can no long- 
er wield the sword, there are those 
who have fought with them in the 
field, and stood by them in the senate, 
—men of ability and patriotism, who 
have not hesitated to offer their ser- 
vices to the republic. Marshal Ser- 
rano, the Duke del Torre, the Mar- 
quis de la Habana (Gen. Concha), 
all well known, and other generals of 
the monarchical party, have placed 
their swords at the disposal of the 
government. What else. was left 
them to do? Such men cannot be 
idle while their country is in revolu- 
tion. They hate Don Carlos and his 
party; they despise, and helped to 
chase from Spain, Isabella and her 
progeny; they distrust Montpensier ; 
and, conservative by nature and train- 
ing, they cannot sort with radicals. 
The republican standard is the only 
one around which they can rally. 

The personnel: of the civil admin- 
istration is little known to foreigners. 
Castelar has been conspicuous as 
leader of the republican party in the 
Cortes. He is the most brilliant ora- 
tor in Spain, an ardent abolitionist, 
and a thorough-going republican, but 
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never an advocate of rash or extreme 
measures. He availed himself of 
the opportunity offered by Amadeo’s 
abdication promptly, and with such 
tact and discretion, that the republic 
was proclaimed without discord, and 
almost without dissent. 

We do not know enough of Presi- 
dent Figueras, and the other republi- 
can leaders, to form an opinion of 
their capacity for government. During 
the three weeks which they have been 
in power, they appear to have done 
every thing which the situation re- 
quired and permitted. If we can say 
as much of them at the end of three 
months, they will deserve well of 
their country. 

It is not worth while, with the 
meagre intelligence which comes to 
. us, to speculate as to immediate suc- 
cess or failure. 

Our faith in the ultimate establish- 
ment of the republic rests on broader 
foundations than any which the 
events of the last three weeks can 
furnish. Since the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, there have been no 
close personal relations between sove- 
reigns and people. The house of Aus- 
tria, and that of France its successor, 
never idetitified themselves with the 
internal domestic character of the na- 
tion. Superstitious bigots, or weak 
puppets of priests and women, they 
were absorbed in sustaining and ex- 
tending the power of the Church of 
Rome, in foreign wars, or in the 
wretched cabals of their own courts. 
Spaniards neither in race, character, 
nor feeling, lacking intellect, spirit, 
and all kingly qualities, they never 
sought nor won the love or respect 
of their subjects. They were apatheti- 
cally endured, until royal baseness 
culminated in Isabella, and was driv- 
en out of Spain. Whatever form of 
government Spain may hereafter 
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choose, she will never again tolerate 
imbecility and depravity on the 
throne. 

Since the reign of Charles II., the 
last of the race of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, there is no community of 
antiquity in the history and tradi- 
tions of the people and the royal 
family : so that one of the chief obsta- 
cles to the establishment of. a repub- 
lic in monarchical countries — that of 
attachment to the sovereign and his 
family —does not exist. Spaniards 
are a loyal race, none more so; but 
they are loyal to Spain, not to the 
crown, or to him who wears it, unless 
he represents them or their cause. 

It is five years since a titular sove- 
reign sat upon the throne. Since 
then, the government, whether of the 
Cortes or of Amadeo, derived its au- 
thority, nominally at least, from the 
people; and they know it. A people 
learn much of politics in five years 
of this nineteenth century, and, 
where they learn their own power, they 
do not unlearn easily. 

Furthermore, there is a strong 
democratic element in Spanish char- 
acter. Their pride is proverbial ; and 
though there are recognized great 
distinctions in rank, in no other 
country in Europe is there such in- 
dividual independence and _self-re- 
spect, from the peasant to the prince, 
and greater often in the peasant than 
in the prince. There is no haughty 
scorn or insolent assertion of one rank, 
no servile deference of the other, such 
as one sees in other countries. Every 
man is conscious of the dignity of 
his personal manhood ; and, upholding 
his own, he recogpizes that of other 
men. 

This loftiness of spirit is a part 
of Spanish. nature, and is everywhere. 
manifest in the social life of the 
nation. When the people learn that 
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there is a political as well as a moral 
manhood, they will claim a recogni- 
tion of it, which, once accorded, can- 
not be withdrawn. 

We believe in a form of govern- 
ment for Spain founded on the con- 
sent of the people; because the 
monarchy, long submitted to from 
habit, has been overthrown, and there 
are no ancient traditions, or. present 
prestige, to attach the people to any 
claimants of the throne; because 
the power of the Church has been 
weakened, and that of court juntos 
destroyed ; because Spain has gained 
vastly in intelligence during the last 
quarter of a century; because the 
- events of the last five years have 
taught the people that their assent 
is necessary to the establishment of a 
government ; because we believe the 
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Spanish people, by their independ- 
ence, their spirit, and their self-re- 
spect, and by the experience of their 
social life, to be fitted for upholding 
republican institutions. 

As we write, the news may be com- 
ing over the cable that Don Carlos 
is at the gates of Madrid, or that 
students and workmen are tearing up 
pavements in Barcelona. But Cari- 
ist or Socialist, to-day or to-morrow, 
this year or next, eventually, out of 
the ruin of old institutions, will arise 
new ones founded on the consent of, 
and upheld by the temper and spirit 
of, the Spanish people. Then may 
Spain have—what fable says God 
refused, while granting every other 
prayer of her tutelar saint, lest the 
angels should leave heaven to dwell 
there — good government. 


BEFORE WESTMINSTER. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Tue Abbey broods beside the turbid Thames ; 

Her mother-heart is filled with memories ; 

Her every niche is stored with storied names; 

They move before me like a mist of seas: 

I am confused, am made abashed, by these 

Most kingly souls, grand, silent, and severe. 

I am not equal, I should so displease 

The living— dead. I dare not enter; drear 
And stained in storms of grander days all things appear. 


I go! 


But shall I not return again 


When Art has taught me gentler, kindlier skill, 


And Time has given force and strength of strain? 
I go! Oh, ye that dignify and fill 
The chronicles ef earth! I would instil 
Into my soul somehow the atmosphere 
Of sanctity that here usurps the will; 
But go; J seek the tomb of one —a peer 
Of peers — whose dust a fool refused to cherish here. 





[Norr. — The date “ 1786’ on p. 812 of our last number should be “1789.” The correction is 
a significant one, as it adds greatly to the force of the argument against Bishop Coxe’s views.] 
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Wiru tlie Tupinambos, schools, in the proper sense of the term, 
are nought ; but, in a highly differentiated civilization, a department 
of the government itself is set apart to control them. The progress 
of newspapers in this country has not been exactly from nothing up 
to the subject-matter for department of government administration ; 
but it has been from nothing up to the subject-matter for collective 
consideration, philosophic and historical. 

While our newspapers were only a small number of small sheets, 
managed not by editors, but by “ Mr. Printer,” and containing noth- 
ing but advertisements, a little old news, and perhaps a copy of verses, 
and a communication from “ Brutus ” or “ Justice,” their phenomena 
. were not many enough nor distinctive enough to be the basis of in- 
ductions. But they have become five thousand: single issues of one 
may number three hundred and fifty thousand. They claim — one 
or another of them — to employ the best mind, and to give the best 
reading; they also claim to instruct, guide, and control “ public 
opinion.” This means, it should be noticed, to govern the United 
States. They undertake to regulate the government of one or an- 
other particular municipality. They undertake to choose candidates 
for public office, and to secure their election. They undertake to 
ruin the public and private character of the obnoxious. They under- 
take to exclude from a hearing voices which they do not wish heard. 
The words used by one of them a year ago were, ‘“* Anybody who 
wants to address the public in our time has to get license from the 
editors ; and there remains not an individual in the community pow- 
erful enough to set them at defiance. . . . But every administration 
is, during its term of office, on trial before the people, which forms 
the jury ; and the editors are the judges, who submit the proofs, and 
lay down the law.” This was said in perfect seriousness, Mr. Brick 
not seeing that his kind of liberty of the pen is only the license of the 
editor, who is to say whatever he likes, and to silence whatever he 
does not. Mere uneditorial Calibans must be thankful if “thought 
is free.” But itis not: it is to be supplied for the public, ready-made. 
For, to quote a newspaper again, “ It is the business of a newspa- 
per to create, and not to follow, public opinion.” 

And yet we are told that this is a free country. 
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No doubt, judgments to the contrary are to be found. A certain 
celebrated living person says that ‘“‘ American editors do not hold 
themselves bound by the rules that govern gentlemen,” and that they 
are “a gang of assassins bound by no rule of courtesy or justice, and 
reckless, because practically beyond the reach of law.” The objection 
to this language is, that it is not forcible. But, striving to give the 
expressions their full weight, it may be gathered from them, that the 
speaker was probably dissatisfied with something done by an editor. 
Another living authority asserts, that “‘ with a few honorable excep- 
tions, some of which, we are glad to say, may be found in Baltimore, 
we look upon the newspaper press of the large American cities as the 
chief demoralizers of the country.” ‘This writer is an editor, and, 
by one of those real coincidences quite too improbable for fiction, 
a Baltimorean. 

The completion of a process which has, of late, reached the second 
only of its three stages, is only wanting to this imaginary fabric of 
imperial journalism. It is that the libel-suit machinery of old used 
by individuals against newspapers whose utterances were deemed in- 
jurious, only recently adopted by one newspaper against another for 
the like reason, shall be worked by newspapers against individuals. 
Only let this operation begin, and the distinction between the “ liber- 
ty of the press,” as thus talked about, and freedom of speech, will be- 
gin to appear. 

At any rate, the newspapers have become so numerous, so active, 
and so powerful, that they are as proper subjects for observation and 
judgment as State-prisons, public charities, or common schools. 
A considerable part of Isaiah Thomas’s “ History of American Print- 
ing,” published two full generations ago, in 1810, was already occu- 
pied by accounts of newspapers. Mr. Hudson’s * History of Ameri- 
can Journalism ” attempts to bring the record up to date; Mr. Grif- 
fin’s laborious compilation gives materials for a history, rather than 
the completed history, of the press of Maine. Buckingham’s “ Remi- 
niscences,” Seaton’s “ Life,” Amos Kendall’s “ Autobiography,” Mr. 
Maverick’s “ Life of Raymond,” the Lives of Mr. Greeley, by himself 
and by Mr. Parton, not to mention Reavis’s careless compilation, many 
essays and portions of biographies, already form the beginning of a 
special literature of newspaper history. But our history as a nation 
is more or less, and often to a considerable degree, modified by the 
element of newspaper influence inseparably woven into it. One 
might about as well omit the politics, or, indeed, the people of the 
United States themselves, from their history, as the newspapers. 
Nearly two hundred copies of newspapers are produced in this coun- 
try for each human being in it. 
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A good many attempts have been made within a year to suggest 
a theory of newspapers. One eager votary of sound doctrine wrote 
to a number of veteran and leading editors, and obtained their views. 
These constituted a remarkable array of consenting judgments ; 
for, without exception, they asserted that the primary funciion of 
the newspaper is not to govern the United States, nor to create 
public opinion, nor to instruct, nor to say what shall be said, and 
what shall not,—no such nonsense,—but—to give the news. 
To this piece of plain good sense they added, ‘with equal sound judg- 
ment and with equal unanimity, that the next requisite was to be 
honest and decent in discussing the news. 

This - doctrine, which covers the two questions of matter and 
manner, can readily be grounded one step deeper, and may be de- 
duced from a single proposition instead of two; viz., Newspapers 
are primarily a business. What facilities they offer for the advance- 
ment of any interest whatever are secondary, and not primary quali- 
ties. ; ; 

Géods whose sale depends on their being liked must suit the buyer. 
Newspapers, like boots, must sell, first of all, or else the making of 
them must stop. This is the definition of something that is more a busi- 
ness than any thing else, not a missionary enterprise, nor a political 
one, nor a literary one, nor an educational one. The more instruction 
and literature, and political influence, and lofty morality can be instilled, 
the better: but a newspaper is; first of all, a thing to sell ; and it must 
suit. Keep this definition in mind, and it is easy to understand the 
strength and the weakness, the good and the evil, the comments and the 
contradictions, of the newspapers. For instance, it explains at once 
why it is that the newspapers, on the whole, — in spite of the claims of 
so many of them to lead, and to teach, and to govern, and so on, — rep- 
resent pretty nearly the opinions and manners of those who buy them. 

Those which steer too far away from this position either stop, or 
are supported as missionary enterprises. They have not a business 
basis, properly speaking ; for the only such basis is a supply that 
meets ademand. An excellent illustration of this doctrine arises 
. from a comparison of two New-York papers, —‘* The Tribune” and 
“The Herald;” that is, as conducted while their founders were 
managing them. Both have long issued a daily and a weekly. But 
“The Weekly Herald” was almost nothing: very few of our readers, 
probably, have ever seen it. ‘ The Weekly Tribune,” however, was 
“ The Tribune,” although its daily was far from being as insignificant as 
* The Herald’s weekly. The reason was simply, that ** The Herald” — 
edited solely to sell that day’s paper (not next day’s: sufficient unto 
it the evil thereof was certain to be), and to suit the non-moral part of 
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the people of New-York city — furnished nothing to make a weekly of. 
Its fizz would barely last while it was swallowed. But “The Trib- 
une” was distinctly not edited for New-York city. Many and manya 
time have editorials been printed in it which were directly opposed to 
the interests of the paper as a New-York. city paper. But when, at 
the end of the week, “* The Weekly Tribune” was made up, these same 
articles found their audience: it was the country-people of the North. 
Mr. Greeley’s likes and dislikes, his ways of thinking and of arguing, 
happened to just suit a great many farmers and working-men throughout 
the North, who could take and read a weekly paper, but who had 
neither money nor time for the daily. This was the constituency 
of Mr. Greeley and of “ The Tribune ;” and what New-York city 
thought was relatively of no importance. Mr. Greeley is gone; and 
the circumstances have somewhat changed. The acceptableness of 
his paper now depends, not upon the popularity of a man, but upon 
the two means which the veteran editors above mentioned named as 
the primary objects of a newspaper, —the quantity and quality of 
news it gives, and the value of its discussions of them. It does not 
require much of a prophet to foresee that any attempt such as that of 
last summer, by a few newspapers, to “‘run’’ the United States, will 
meet the same fate, unless the precaution shall be taken to order the 
country to do exactly what it means itself to do. Brilliant para- 
graphing, and shrewd criticism, and all that, are good; but one big- 
brained, thoughtful old farmer is a better judge how to vote after four 
years’ observation of the way things go, and of the price of potatoes 
and corn, than all the editors in New-York city. Indeed, what 
would be the advice of all of them ? 

Take, now, this business theory, and see how it explains one thing 
and another by reminding us of the effects of one measure and anoth- 
er measure on the income of the newspapers. If we accepted their 
own claim to be rulers, and all that, they would become public charac- 
ters, like the treasury department; and it would.be proper, for in- 
stance, to describe collisions between stockholders who want dividends, 
and an editor-in-chief who wants to advocate a favorite but unpopu- 
Jar doctrine, or to push his own political advancement by his paper. 
Not to consider libel-suits, however, the business theory of newspapers 
assumes that their private affairs are nobody’s business but their 
own ; and there are sufficient instances elsewhere. Thus, there have 
often been since the war, in the New-York papers, arguments in fa- 
vor of reducing the price of commodities ; but nobody can find any 
application in them of their excellent principle to the war prices of 
newspapers. Those went up from two cents to four; and at four they 
still remain. A government, a political institution, a band of mission- 
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aries, would not have done this: But the newspapers are business 
concerns: they have kept their war prices because they found they 
could, on the universal business principle of getting all you can for 
your goods. Naturally there has never been such a period of news- 
paper prosperity. ‘ The Tribune ” shares, for instance, which during 
the war, were quoted at five thousand or six thousand dollars, are now 
quoted at ten thousand dollars. 

Again: the New-York papers, the “metropolitan press,” have 
been arguing against the law which permitted the country papers to 
go free to subscribers within the county. The business reason is ob- 
vious. To repeal this law would add an expense to the local papers, 
for whom, often, every dollar is of importance, and would give a cor- 
responding advantage to the “‘ metropolitan” papers, who wield an 
enormous capital, and who would gain by offering the local subscriber 
a city paper at the same postage as his local paper. Similar reason- 
ings will oecur to those who know the circumstances and the course 
of individual papers all over the country: the New-York ones are 
quoted because it is so easy to see what they are after. A city that 
is set on a hill cannot be hid. 

On the theory that newspapers are business concerns, may, of course, 
best be founded whatever influence is to be used to improve them. 
They would themselves say, ‘“‘ Let us alone: we know our own business 
best, and we are improving already.” They are, certainly. And they 
criticise each othet too; but it is too much after the manner of an- 
gry cats in a bag: the work is not done kindly, and it does little real 
good to the recipient. The quickest influence must be froma de- 
mand by the customer. Now, there is a wish — the sooner it is inter- 
preted as 4 demand, the more profitable it will be — for certain im- 
provements in our newspapers, and most emphatically in those which 
claim to be concerned with the whole United States. It is not, at pres- 
ent, for fuller news, nor for greater enterprise, nor for more intellectual 
ability ; it is not —just at present —for more merits: it is for the 
dropping of a defect. Let the proper rules of life for an upright 
business man and a good citizen be followed by the newspapers, and 
the thing is done. Let them be fair, just, and charitable: that is all. 
A very few instances — all recent, all from the “ metropolitan” press 
—will show what ought thus to be discontinued. 

Some one, without leave, signed Mr. Bryant’s name to an address in 
favor of raising money for a monument to Mr. Greeley. This was, of 
course, an impertinence to Mr. Bryant and a falsehood to the public. 
Mr. Bryant publicly said it was impertinent, and required that his 
name should be withdrawn ; a proper and courageous and creditable 
rebuke of a:common offence. Hereupon “ The Tribune,” which had 
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published the signature, disclaimed knowledge about the authenticity 
. of thesignatures, admitted that ‘‘ such an act can never be excusable,” 
and added a broad and gratuitous intimation that Mr. Brydnt’s reason 
for objecting to this inexcusable act was a personal enmity to the de- 
ceased Mr. Greeley., Todo these two things — to confess a great im- 
propriety, and at the same time to intimate that there was a discredit- 
able reason for objecting to the impropriety—is setting a bad example 
of mannersand morals. In the mean while, some newspapers said that 
Mr. Bryant did right ; and others, equally respectable and intelligent, 
said he did wrong, and called him names. : 

Much worse are the attacks of a certain sort often made by news- 
papers on individuals. The formula of these attacks depends ona 
glorious maxim of jurisprudence, which may be put thus: “ You are 
guilty of whatever is charged against you that you do not deny.” 
Any man familiar with our political papets has read scores of articles, 
or series of articles, in substance like the perfectly infamous one of 
which we here transcribe parts, leaving blanks for the names: “ 
continues his electioneering tour, and makes speeches upon all the 
generalities of the campaign ; but he has not yet answered the impu- 
tations that have been cast on his character in regard to his conduct 
while ; nor does he explain the five-thousand-dollar fee paid to 
his partner ——-; nor does he give any denial to the assertion, that, 
while a member of the , his support was habitually assured to 
every corrupt claim and suspicious proposition brought before that 
Unless desires that the charges made against him should also 
be taken as admitted, he must at once break his silence, and bring for- 
ward proofs in his defence. These proofs must be complete and sure. 
It will not answer for him to set up any general testimonfal of good 
character. It must be proved that he did not agree . It must be 
proved that he did not . . . appoint. . . . It must be proved that he 
did not take a bond ; and it must be proved that all this was not 
done in consideration of any sum of money paid either to himself 
or to his father-in-law e 

A proceeding more rascally and more impudent at once it would 
not be easy to find, at least until you get back to Judge Jeffries, — to 
say that a man must be held guilty of taking bribes and of malversa- 
tion in office, unless he denies having done so; and to add that even 
this will not do, and that affirmative proof of good character will not 
‘serve, but that he must prove the negative of all these charges. It 
is no great wonder that a community will not hang murderers, that 
tolerates such an animal as said this to live amongst it. 

A reference without specifications is all that is necessary to the 
newspaper accusations of last summer’s presidential campaign, and 
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whose enormous volume and persistent roar at last extorted, even from 
the iron silence of our soldier president, the brief and dignified refer- 
ence which ends his inaugural. But, if Gen. Grant ever did talk 
too much, it was then. He might have held his peace. 

The newspapers that do attain nearly enough the ideal line of con- 
duct of an upright business man and good citizen are sufficiently nu- 
merous to refute the broad imputations of assassinlike and ungentle- 
manly life which were before quoted. Yet he who habitually ex- 


amines many newspapers will assuredly find that what they now 
require most as a class is a higher morality. This it is their in- 


terest, as business-concerns, to attain. 
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Nor much has been done to illus- 
trate the history of American journal- 
ism; and we therefore gladly welcome 
the two volumes before us. Both 
fall far short of the just requirements 
in such monographs; but both gather 
up many interesting details not to be 
easily found elsewhere, and they will 
furnish invaluable materials to the 
future historian. The first of the two 
volumes, as its title indicates, is con- 
fined to an historical account of the 
newspapers and other periodicals pub- 
lished in the State of Maine, and is 
the product of various hands. For 
the original design, as well as for the 
editorial arrangement, and a consider- 
able portion of the narrative, we are 
indebted to one of the oldest printers 
in that State. The several chapters 
are of very different degrees of merit; 
and there is a want of method in the 
arrangement, which materially dimin- 
ishes the usefulness of the work to 

1 History of the Press of Maine, edited by Jo- 
SEPH GRIFFIN. 1872. Brunswick: from the Press 
established A.D. 1819. 

Journalism in the United States, from 1690 to 


1872. By FREDERIC Hupson. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 1873. 


the historical inquirer. Indeed, Mr. 
Griffin appears to have inserted each 
new fact, as he learned it, in the sheet 
then passing through the press: so 
that the reader is always in doubt, 
until he has reached the end of the 
volume, whether he has found the 
last word on any subject. Appended 
to the account of the newspapers is a 
“ Bibliography of Maine;” but this, 
also, is in several parts, and has not 
been prepared on a consistent and 
well-digested plan. It can be useful 
to a careful inquirer only as offering 
hints for his own investigations, 

Mr. Hudson’s volume is a much 
more ambitious and elaborate produc- 
tion, and is designed to present a 
survey of American journalism from 
its origin to the present time. The 
author was for several years the man- 
aging editor of “ The New-York Her- 
ald ;” and his materials appear to have 
been gathered, in large part, during 
his connection with that journal. But 
he has neither the tastes nor the 
habits of an antiquary. Much of his 
book is made up of newspaper cut- 
tings, which it is impossible for the 
reader to trace to their source; and, in 
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many instances, the only information 
we have as to the date of an extract 
is, that it was printed “recently,” or 
“not long since.” . His style, as we 
might expect to find, is strong, clear, 
and animated; but, not infrequently, 
Mr. Hudson slips into the style of a 
newspaper paragraphist, as when we 
are told (p. 90), “ The reception of the 


verdict by the crowd was immense ;”- 


or (p. 95), “ ‘The Sappho’ and ‘Cam- 
bria’ and ‘ Dauntless’ and ‘ Fleetwing’ 
came bouncing up that expansive and 
beautiful bay;” or (p. 97), “ This 
Bradford family, like the Franklins, 
had newspaper on the brain,” &c. 
The scent of such flowers of rhetoric 
cannot be mistaken. There is, beside, 


a constant running off into needless 
digressions and illustrations which 
interrupt the flow of the narrative, 
and distract the reader’s attention, giv- 
“ing to some chapters the appearance 


of having already done service as 
editorials. One other tendency of the 
writer will also attract the notice of 
every reader. “The New-York Her- 
ald” is Mr. Hudson’s ideal of a news- 
paper; and the late Mr. Bennett is 
the central figure on his page. It is 
not a little amusing to find one chap- 
ter headed, “More of ‘The New- 
York Herald;’” for there is scarcely 
‘a chapter which does not contain 
some reference to that journal. In 
truth, the volume might very properly 
have been entitled, “Journalism in 
America, judged by the standard of 
‘The New-York Herald.’ ” 

The first newspaper printed in 
America is believed to have been pub- 
lished at Boston, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember,. 1690, under the title of 
“Public Occurrences both Foreign 
and Domestick.” It was printed on 
three pages, each page measuring 
seven inches by eleven. The fourth 
page was left blank, probably to re- 
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ceive the address of the person to 
whom it was sent. Only one copy is 
now known to be in existence; and 
but one number was issued, as the 
continuance of the journal was pro- 
hibited, though there was nothing in 
the facts published, or in the manner 
of presenting them, which would now 
be deemed offensive. But at that 
time it was not thought prudent to 
allow any publication of the kind 
without the license of the govern- 
ment. Its publisher, Benjamin Har- 
ris, was afterward printer of the 
Provincial Laws. For the next four- 
teen years, the only means of obtaining 
news, except by oral communication 
or private correspondence, was by the 
manuscript news letters, of which 
there is a very interesting collection 
in the archives of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. How extensively 
these letters were circulated has not 
been ascertained; but there can be 
little doubt that copies were sent to 
many persons. 

At length, in 1704, John Campbell, 
the postmaster of Boston, who had had 
a large experience in the preparation 
of these letters, began the publication 
of “The Boston News-Letter.” The 
first number appeared on the 24th of 
April in that year, and was printed 
on a half-sheet of paper about eight 
inches by twelve in size, with two col- 
umns on each side. It was published 
weekly, and was continued until the 
evacuation of Boston by the British 
troops, in March,1776. “The News- 
Letter” was the only paper published 
in Boston until.1719; when Campbell 
was removed from the office of post- 
master. In December of that year, 
his successor, William Brooker, started 
asimiflar paper under the title of “ The 
Boston Gazette.” In 1720, “The 
News-Letter” passed into the hands 
of Bartholomew Green, who had been 
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its printer from the first; and on his 
death, in 1723, it became the property 
of his son-in-law, John Draper, in 
whose family it remained, in part or 
in whole, until its discontinuance. 

The éhird paper established in the 
Colonies: was “The American Week- 
ly Mercury,” which was issued at 
Philadelphia by Andrew Bradford, 
the postmaster. It made its first 
appearance only one day after “The 
Boston Gazette.” A few months 
afterward, in August, 1721, James 
Franklin issued the first number 
of “The New-England Courant.” 
Franklin was bold and fearless in the 
management of his paper; and, having 
given offence to the Provincial Assem- 
bly, he was imprisoned, and forbidden 
to print the newspaper. In conse- 
quence of this prohibition, the paper 
appeared for several months under the 
name of his younger brother, Benja- 
min Franklin. How long “The Cou- 
rant” was published is not stated by 
Mr. Hudson; but, from Thomas’s 
“ History of Printing,” we learn that it 
was discontinued in the beginning of 
1727, and that James Franklin sub- 
sequently removed to Rhode Island, 
where he printed the first newspaper 
established in that colony, — “The 
Rhode-Island Gazette.” 

In the next thirty or forty years, the 
number of papers largely increased ; 
and, in the discussions which preceded 
the separation from the mother-coun- 
try, they took an important part. 
But not more than seven have lived 
down to our time. Of these, perhaps 
the most famous is “The Massachu- 
setts Spy,” which was founded at 
Boston, by Isaiah Thomas, in July, 
1770, and for a few months was issued 
- by him in connection with Zeehariah 
Fowle. On the dissolution of the 
partnership, Thomas became sole pro- 
‘prietor; and, after a brief attempt to 
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maintain a neutral position in politics, 
the paper warmly espoused the cause 
of the Colonies. In 1774, he placed 
at its head a device, already familiar 
to the public, representing a snake 
divided into different parts, with the 
significant motto, “ Join or Die.” On 
the arrival of Gage’s army, Thomas 
found that it was no longer prudent 
to continue the publication of “The 
Spy ” in Boston ; and, not long after- 
ward, he secretly sent his printing- 
press and type across Charles River. 
The last number of his paper printed 
in Boston bears date the 6th of April, 
1775; and on the 3dof May its pub- 
lication was resumed at’ Worcester, 
then a place of about fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. With the exception of 
a period of two or three years, during 
which the paper was leased, Thomas 
conducted “ The Spy ” down to 1801; 
when it passed into the hands of his 
son, Isaiah Thomas, jun. The elder 
Thomas was a man of much energy 
and activity; and, beside carrying on 
“The Spy,” he was interested in the 
establishment of papers in several 
other places. At the close of the war, 
he enlarged “ The Spy;” and, about 
the same time, he began to reprint in 
its columns Robertson’s “ History of 
America.” The whole work was thus 
reprinted within a year; and this was 
followed by a republication of Gor- 
don’s “History of the Revolution.” 
Under its successive editors, “The 
Spy” has maintained its high charac- 
ter, and exerted a wide influence. Of 
the other American papers which have 
been in existence for more than a cen- 
tury, the most conspicuous are “The 
New-Hampshire Gazette,” published 
at Portsmouth, and “ The Salem Ga- 
zette,” both of which are a few years 
older than “The Spy.” 

The most important event in the 
history of American journalism before 
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the Revolution was the trial of Johh 
Peter Zenger, publisher of “ The New- 
York Weekly Journal,” for libel. The 
first number of his paper was issued 
on the 5th of November, 1733; and, 
in November of the following year, he 
was arrested and imprisoned for print- 
ing “divers scandalous, virulent, false, 
and seditious reflections, not only 
npon the whole legislature in general, 
and upon the most considerable per- 
sons in the most distinguished sta- 
tions in the province, but also upon 
his Majesty’s lawful and rightful 
government and just prerogative.” 
The papers containing the obnoxious 
articles were ordered to be burned by 
the common hangman; and, on the 
failure of the grand jury to find a bill 
of indictment, the attorney-general 
was directed to file an information 
against Zenger for printing the al- 
leged libels. The trial took place in 
August, 1735; and the judges having 
refused to allow, or even to hear, the 
exceptions of his counsel, and exclud- 
ed the counsel from the bar for offer- 
ing them, it seemed as if Zenger 
would be left without legal assistance. 
But his friends obtained other coun- 
sel, of whom the most distinguished 
was Andrew Hamilton, then an’ emi- 
nent lawyer in Philadelphia. Waiv- 
ing the exceptions to the commissions 
of the judges, Hamilton admitted the 
publication of the articles, and offered 
to prove the truth of the statements 
contained in them. This the Court 
would not allow him to do; and the 
case was accordingly submitted to the 
jury on the arguments and the charge 
of the chief justice. Hamilton’s 
plea was an able, eloquent, and fear- 
less examination of the law of libel, 
andof the right and duty of the jury to 
pass on the truth or falsehood of the 
alleged libels. The result was, that the 
jury found a verdict of not guilty ; and, 
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after lying in prison for eight months, 
Zenger was released. The trial had 
done much toward securing that liber- 
ty of the press which was still further 
vindicated seventy years afterward in 
the magnificent argument of Alexan- 
der Hamilton in the famous case of 
Harry Croswell, editor of “ The Hud- 
son Balance,” indicted for a libel on 
Jefferson. 

With the establishment of Ameri- 
can independence, and the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Government, a new 
era opened .for the American press. 
The country was almost immediately 
divided into two great political parties; 
and nearly all the papers already in 
existence attached themselves to one 
or the other of these parties; and new 
papers were started to add the weight 
of their influence. Mr. Hudson holds 
the party press in low esteem, and ap- 
parently regards a political editor as 
little better than a mere party hack. 
But, as men are constituted, govern- 
ment by party is essential to the ex- 
istence of free institutions; and a 
party press, ever watchful of the mis- 
takes or usurpations of the opposing 
party, is necessary toremind men in 
authority of their responsibility’ to 
public opinion. The tendency, in- 
deed, is for the party newspaper to 
become the mouthpiece of a faction ; 
to defend every measure of its own 
party, however opposed to justice or 
expediency, and every leader, however 
corrupt; and to assail with the most 
virulent abuse every man and every 
measure of the other party. From 
the first establishment of the govern- 
ment, there has been no period in 
which there have not been unscrupu- 
lous party papers, which were a burn- 
ing disgrace to the menwho edited them 
andthe men who supported them. The 
foul-mouthed abuse which the organs of 
Mr. Jefferson poured on Washington, 
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andon that great party of which Wash- 
ington was the head, is happily not 
surpassed by any thing in our more 


tecent political vituperation. But the. 


party press is not always nor neces- 
sarily of this sort. There have been, 
and theré are now, party papers edited 
by men of high-toned character, who 
would scorn to utter any false accusa- 
tion, or to defend any petty meanness. 
The papers which have exerted the 
most wholesome influence on Ameri- 
can life and American society have 
been the party papers. 

Along with the growth of the po- 
litical party press, and as its natural 
fruit, came the introduction of papers 
devoted to special business interests, 
and the religious press in all its various 
forms. But, even before this, the grow- 
ing desire for early information as to 
what was passing in the world led to 
the establish ment of daily newspapers. 
The first daily paper published in the 
United States was “The Philadelphia 
Daily Advertiser,” which was com- 
menced in 1784, and afterward be- 
came one of the organs of Jefferson, 
and a bitter opponent of the Federal- 
ists. In the following year, “The New- 
York Daily Advertiser” was set on 
foot; and this was followed, not long 
afterward, by other papers of the same 
character. The first religious paper was 
“The Boston Recorder,” which was 
commenced in January, 1816. This 
was followed, in 1819, by “The Chris- 
tian Watchman,” in 1820 by “The 
New-York Obseryer,” and in 1821 by 
“The Christian Register.” At the pres- 
ent time, the number of religious peri- 
odicals in the United States is consid- 
erably larger than the whole number 
of periodicals published in 1810. The 
first paper devoted to the interest of 
agriculture was “ The American Farm- 
er,” established at Baltimore in 1818. 
Commercial papers are of even earlier 
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date; “The Boston Prices Current 
and Marine Intelligencer” having 
been commenced as early as September, 
1795: but it was not until 1859, when 
Curtis Guild established “The Com- 
mercial Bulletin,” at Boston, that a 
purely commercial paper of a compre- 
hensive design was added to the vari- 
ous forms of successful newspaper en- 
terprise. The first Sunday paper was 
issued in 1825,—“ The New- York Sun- 
day Courier,” which lived but a short 
time, and has been followed by three 
other papers of the same name, 
Within a few years, several of the 
daily papers in New York, and in 
other places, have also published Sun- 
day editions not differing essentially 
from their week-day issues.. 

About the year 1830, cheap news- 
papers first came into existence; but 
it was not until the establishment of 
“The New-York Sun,” in September, 
1833, that the experiment of a penny 
newspaper was successfully inaugurat- 
ed. It started with a circulation of 
three hundred copies, which increased, 
in less than ten years, to twenty thou- 
sand; and, for nearly a generation, the 
paper was successfully carried on at a 
cost to the purchaser of one cent a 
copy: but, on the breaking-out of the 
Rebellion, the price was raised to two 
cents a copy. The great success of 
“The Sun” led to the establishment 
of many other papers on the same gen- 
eral plan. But few of them proved for 
any considerable time profitable to 
their publishers; and at the present 
time there are very few if any papers 
in the country sold at a less price than 
two cents, 

In May, 1835, “The New-York 
Herald,” the most famous journal of 
this class, made its first appearance, 
“The Herald” was originally started, 
and, for a little more than a year, was 
published, as a penny paper. Its foun- 
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der, James Gordon Bennett, was a 
Scotchman, who had been for many 
years a reporter and editor. He was 
possessed of indomitable energy, and 
great tact in adapting his paper to the 
varying demands of the public. Ut- 
terly without convictions, except that 
the chief end of a newspaper man is to 
make money for himself, he was never 
troubled by any scruples. His edi- 
torials were without influence, and 
were designed to reflect only the opin- 
ions of the class of persons who might 
be induced from day to day to buy the 
paper. Relying in part on unsur- 
passed diligence in procuring news,and 
in part on a pretty accurate knowl- 
edge of the taste of his readers, it is 
not surprising that he should have 
built up for his paper a circulation 
greater than that of any of his contem- 
poraries, and that intelligent foreign- 
ers should have been misled into re- 
garding it as the leading paper in 
America. The total want of principles, 
the utter lack of consistency, and 
the persistent catering to a low and 
vicious taste, for which “ The Herald” 
has been conspicuous, cannot be too 
. Severely reprobated; but we must also 
recognize the fact that no expense and 
nolabor have been spared in procur- 
ing and publishing the earliest news 
about important transactions. It was 
only during the Franco-German war 
that its rivals were able to publish 
earlier and more accurate information. 
From the first,“ The Herald” has been 
nothing but a record of news, seldom 
seeking to direct public opinion, and 
never to elevate the tone of public 
or private morality. It wag reserved 
for “The New-York Times” and 
its co-workers to expose the rascality 
of the Tammany Ring, and to bring 
about that peaceable revolution which 
drove Tweed and his associates from 


office. 
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With his theory of the true func- 
tions of a newspaper, it is natural 
that Mr. Hudson should regard “The 


.Herald” as the consummate flower of 


American journalism. But there is 
a higher ideal than that. The tea- 
drinking old ladies of a former gene- 
ration, who went from house to house 
retailing their gossip to eager listen- 
ers, were not the highest type of 
American womanhood. Nor is the 
paper which publishes nothing but 
the news of the day, caring for the 
truth or falsehood of the report only 
so far as it may affect the daily sales 
of the paper, the best illustration of 
what journalism is to become in the 
not distant future. It is easy to pic- 
ture to the mind the ideal of a per- 
fect journal ; but there are obstacles 
which must prevent its realization. 
No paper can succeed which is much 
above, or in advance of, its constit- 
uency. While it attempts to guide, 
it must be in harmony with the best 
tendencies around it; or it will as 
certainly fail as if it lags behind. It 
would not be difficult to point to more 
than one newspaper which has thrown 
away its influence through the in- 
ability of its managers to understand 
the real drift of public sentiment; 
and, on the other hand, ‘* The London 
Times” owes its great pecuniary suc- 
cess and its wide-spread influence 
to the fact that it has kept abreast of 
public opinion ; and, except in rare in- 
stances, it has reproduced in its col- 
ums exactly what the majority of aver- 
age Englishmen thought and felt on 
every great question. This influence a 
paper must mainly exert by means of 
its editorials; and, the more deeply 
seated are the convictions of a paper, 
the greater will be its influence, pro- 
vided it has earned the reputation of 
fairness and candor in the statement 
of facts. The time has passed when 
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the quarterly and. bimonthly journals 
could direct public opinion. The 
really effectual discussion of the great 
questions of the day, so far as imme- 
diate action is desired, must be 
through the columns of the daily and 
weekly press. 


With the rapidly increasing use of 
the magnetic telegraph, the difficulty 
of properly discussing the questions 
which demand solution has been im- 
mensely increased. Much of the in- 
formation whieh comes over the wires 
must, from the nature of the case, be 
crude and inaccurate; and, at the 
present time, one of the first duties of 
@ newspaper should be to give as care- 
ful and consistent a narrative as is 
possible of what has really happened. 
The paper which gives the earliest 
and most accurate report of whatever 
takes place at home or abroad, which 
is uniformly honest and consistent, 
which is steadfast in its devotion to 
any great principles, and is always 
just to its opponents, will go far 
toward realizing that ideal of a per- 
fect journal, which: must always be 
somewhat shadowy in description. 

Cc. Cc. 8. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE AS MILI- 
TARY POWERS. 


France has always been regarded 
as the military nation, par excellence ; 
and the world has hardly yet recov- 
ered from its astonishment at her 


overwhelming defeat in 1870. To 
those who have read Gen. Hazen’s 
book,! it is no longer a mystery; and 
those who were possessed of the in- 
formation it contains needed no gift 


* The School and the Army in Germany and 
France, with a Diary of Siege Life at Versailles. 
By brevet Major-Gen. W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., colo- 
nel Sixth Infantry. , Harper & Brothers, 
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of prophecy to predict the result of 
the struggle. 

A national army in time of war is 
simply the people of the nation act- 
ing in the field. Their personal 
qualities are all called into vigorous 
exercise; and their military service 
will exhibit both their characteristic 
virtues and defects. Thus a superior 
people will imply a superior army ; 
and the superior army, other things 
equal, must eventually triumph. It 
is only the rare and sublime genius 
of a Napoleon that can win a series 
of campaigns with a force inferior in 
every respect to that of the enemy. ' 

One important element, therefore, 
in the North Germans’ success, exists 
in their superiority, both intellectual 
and moral, to the people of France. 

In North Germany the system of 
universal education dates from the 
Reformation. The schools are free 
to all, being supported by government. 
All children between six and four- 
teen are compelled by law to attend 
them; and this law is rigidly en- 
forced, especially in Prussia. ‘The 
police are called in to assist in its 
execution; and, in cases of persistent 
absence, the father is arrested, and 
sent to jail. In places where the 
needs of labor conflict with the 


-schools, half-day schools are estab- 


lished. There are private schools 
also; but these are all subject by 
law to the same inspections, and ex- 
aminations of teachers, as the public 
schools. 

Prussia, with a population of eigh- 
teen millions, counts in her higher 
schools, or gymnasia, seventy-four 
thousand pupils; France, with double 
the population, counts only sixty-six 
thousand ; and England and Wales, 
with a population of twenty-three 
millions, only sixteen thousand. 

As to the religious element, essen- 
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tial. to the development of gonscience 
and of that sentiment of duty which 
makes men reliable in all the emergen- 
cies of life, regular religious instruc- 
tion is provided in all the schools, 
which are, moreover, opened and closed 
with prayer. The teachersare required 
by law to attend church, and to in- 
culcate the observance of the sabbath ; 
and sermons or lectures are often de- 
livered by the teacher or the pastor. 
In the Prussian military schools, too, 
a constant moral control is exercised 
over the pupils, while in the French 
military schools there is none what- 
ever. 

' Next as to the state of education 
and intelligence in France. 

It was but the other day that the 
villagers of George Sand’s own vil- 
lage attacked and maltreated their 
priest, while performing mass at the 
altar, because he had not kept off a 
hail-storm that had injured their 
crops. To find a parallel for such 
ignorance and superstition we should 
have to look among the most savage 
tribes of Africa. We want no 
stronger illustration of the degraded 
condition of the masses of a nation, 
twenty-five millions of which consist 
of just such people. 

At the beginning of this century, 
the condition of public instruction in 
France was very near what it was in 
the middle ages. The present na- 
tional system of education dates only 
from 1833, until which time elemen- 
tary instruction was limited to read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering. A com- 
mission of five hundred inspectors 
was then organized to report on the 
condition ‘of the primary schools. 
‘General apathygy was everywhere 
found to prevail}, and everywhere 
the -inquiries w; in some form 
resisted. The Bion were not 
even allowed to ‘lodge in -the -vil- 
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lages where their duties were to be 
performed. The teachers were often 
petty tradesmen, constantly leaving 
their classes to attend to a customer. 
Many of them were drunkards. 
Throughout France, the title of maitre 
@école was a term of contempt. In 
1834, many of.the communes, or 
towns, had no school at all; and the 
schools which did exist “held their 
sessions in barns, cellars, stables, in 
the open porch of the church, and 
often in the one poor room of the 
teacher, in which he cooked, ate, 
slept, and reared his family. When 
school-premises existed, they were 
often dilapidated hovels, windowless, 
fireless, without ventilation, reeking 
with moisture, and fruitful of epi- 
demics.” 

The teachers, even now, are very 
poorly paid, The amount of instruc- 
tion must be very small; for the 
average expense of each scholar to 
the government is only about ten 
francs a year. “The schools are 
there,” says Mr. Arnold, an English 
writer; “but the utility of them is 
not in the past or present, but in the 
probable future.” Above all, and 
what is most important, education in 
France is not compulsory, as in North 
Germany. It must, therefore, be lim- 
ited in extent ; and in fact, from Gen. 
Hazen’s statements, it is evident that 
a large proportion of the lower classes 
possess little more than the first rudi- 
ments of. knowledge. For 1870 no 
statistics are furnished; but in 1857, 
while there were two million six hun- 
dred thousand paying scholars, there 
were but a million two hundred and 
fifty thousand free scholars. Official 
reports show that one-third of the na- 
tion cannot read or write; that the 
acquirements of another third amount 
scarcely to any thing; that but one 
boy in three hundred passes through 
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higher institutions corresponding to 
our high schools; and thatonly one in 
fifteen hundred receives a first-class 
education. The mass of the people 
read no books whatever. No magazine, 
and scarcely even a newspaper, is 
known among them. Even in some 
of the principal cities, but one person 
in a hundred reads a newspaper. 
The ignorant and brutish mountain- 
eers of East Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky are vastly superior, Gen. Ha- 
zen thinks, to the mass of the French 
peasantry, in intelligence and in char- 
acter. 

But, apart from the superior civili- 
zation of her people, Prussia’s admir- 
ably efficient military system would 
suffice to account for her late successes 
in war. It makes her a nation of 
soldiers, —the modern Sparta. It was 
founded in 1733 by the first king of 
Prussia, Frederick William, father of 
the Great Frederick. He divided the 
whole kingdom into cantons, each of 
which was required to furnish a regi- 
ment from its own limits, and to keep 
it up at its full strength; the differ- 
ent arms being apportioned to their 
appropriate districts. The army was 
thus intimately connected with the 
whole frame-work of society; local 
pride was enlisted in its support and 
in its glory; and its administration 
was simplified by the division of re- 
sponsibility. 

Napoleon’s campaign of Jena, but 
a few days long, swept the Prussian 
forces from the field; and Prussia 
passed under the Caudine Forks. An 
imperial decree limited her army to 
forty thousand men, but was silent as 
to the term of service. By making 
the term to consist of six months only, 
and by imposing military service upon 
all alike, the Prussian Government 
obtained eighty thousand trained sol- 
diers every year. Thus, in 1814, 
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Prussia’ was able to take the field 
with a fofte several times larger than 
she was supposed to have. It was 
this sagacious: policy that made the 
difference between the Jena of 1806 
and the Leipsic of 1813. After 1814, 
every man in Prussia, on completing 
his twentieth year, was bound to mili- 
tary service in the regular army for 
five years,—three years with the 
colors, and two years on furlough. The 
only alleviation enjoyed by men of 
property and education, who could 
clothe and arm themselves (the king’s 
sons included), was the privilege of 
serving for one year in a rifle or 
light infantry regiment, and then en- 
tering the Landwehr of the first call, 
which was deemed the reserve of the 
regular army, and brought out at cer- 
tain periods every year for drill. By 
Gen. Von Roon’s reform, finally car- 
ried in 1859, after years of violent 
opposition from the mass of the na- 
tion, which once compelled him even 
to flee for his life, the proportion of 
men drafted for the army was in- 
creased, the Landwehr was .confined 
to garrison duty, two years were add- 
ed to the furlough service, and so 
many drills and inspections were im- 
posed on the furlough troops, who 
thus became the reserve of the regu- 
lar army, that they were kept on 
duty a large portion of the time. The 
result of this reform was the triumphs 
of 1866 and 1870, and the establish- 
ment of the new empire of Germany ; 
of which, we may now add, Gen. Von 
Roon has just been appointed prime- 
minister in place of Prince Bismarck, 
retired. { 

By the Prussian theory, every man 
at maturity owes seven years of mili- 
tary service to the State, — three years 
in the active army, and four on fur- 
lough, or in the reserves; and every 
able-bodied man is made to serve and 
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become a good soldier. By this sys- 
tem of universal conscrip#ion, the 
army is a perfect representation of 
the entire people, and not, as else- 
where, of its most brutal and ignorant 
class only. 

Substantially the same military 
system prevails throughout Northern 
Germany. Every man is a soldieron 
completing his twentieth year, with- 
out distinction of rank or wealth. 

In army promotions, political influ- 
ence is entirely unknown, and merit 
is always:sure of advancement. (om- 
missions in the regular army are 
virtually monopolized, it is true, by 

‘ the noble families; and this wil] lead 
to a dangerous issue, Gen. Hazen 
thinks, as: the masses become more 
democratic. 

The army discipline appears to be 
perfect. Gen. Hazen saw no strag- 
glers; and any man who deserts or 
quits his post is sure of death. In- 
deed, as our own officers personally 
know, Germans are rarely insubordi- 
nate, having an instinctive respect 
for authority. Besides, the aristo- 
cratic composition of the officers pre- 
vents that familiarity with the men 
which is the worst enemy to discipline 
in our own volunteer service. 

Prussian administration, too, is 
much superior to our own. Every 
colonel is virtually paymaster, quarter- 
master and commissary for his regi- 
ment. This personal responsibility is 
found to be the best safeguard against 
fraud and abuses. ‘“Shoddy” is 
unheard of. The soldiers’ clothing is 
all wool, and well made; while, in 
our war, the men had to be continu- 
ally reclad in the field, thus causing 
an immense increase of transporta- 
tion. Neither are any details made 
for extra duty from the ranks, every 
regiment thus keeping its ranks con- 
stantly full; while, in our service, the 
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regiments have to go into action 
robbed of from one-third to one-half 
of their best men, who are made to 
do all sorts of work, except fighting 
the enemy. 

The arrangements for mobilization 
are equally perfect. The whole busi- 
ness is organized beforehand; and at 
the summons every one springs to his 
proper work. In this, as in other 
things, centralized power, but with a 
local administration responsible to it, 
does wonders. ._Each commander of 
an army corps has all the powers 
necessary to bring his command into 
the field. The war of 1866 was an 
unpopular one; yet, in two weeks, 
six hundred thousand men were under 
arms. On the announcement of war 
in 1870, in four days, forty trains were 
daily running to the Rhine; and in 
two weeks the whole of the vast army: 
was in line, ready for combat. ‘The 
men carry no tents nor blankets into 
the field. This makes a great saving 
of transportation. That the health 
and efficiency of the troops are not 
affected by it is proved, Gen. Hazen 
says, by the official reports of the 
Prussians in the Danish and in the 
French war, as also by those of our 
own Confederates. 

Gen. Von Moltke is credited with 
the successes in the seven-weeks’ war 
of 1866, with the present excellent 
condition of the German armies, their 
prompt mobilization, their grand ma- 
neeuvres, and the victories of Woerth, 
Gravelotte, and Sedan. 

In regard to the present condition 
of France as a military power, the 
most striking fact is, that the French 
of to-day, as a mass, are both physi- 
cally and morally inferior to the 
French of 1800. Military conscrip- 
tion began in 1798. The Napoleonic 
wars absorbed the whole class of each 
year down to 1815; and what re- 
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mained of these vast numbers after 
Wagram in 1809 perished in Spain. 
In Napoleon’s last campaigns, he was 
forced to bring into the field all the 
growing youth he could find, even 
down to boys of sixteen. Of these, 
many were cut down in battle, and 
many more swept away by fatigue, 
exposure, and inexperience in taking 
care of themselves. Since then, 
France has kept up a large standing 
army; and, even now, nearly all of 
the entire class of each year is ab- 
sorbed to fill it. When it is consid- 
ered that nearly all the able-bodied 
young men of the nation, on arriving 
at maturity, are every year hurried off 
to serve seven years in the army, 
leaving only the feeble and sickly at 
home to marry, and rear children, 
that this exhausting process has been 
going on, to a greater or less extent, 
for seventy years, it will be obvious 
that it must haye caused a considera- 
ble deterioration of the virile force 
and stamina of the French people. 
Then, again, in the army itself, the 
infantry, the most important and 
decisive arm, is made up of the most 
inferior material. From the entire 
number drafted for service, all the select 
corps are first taken. The artillery 
and the engineers absorb all the men 
of superior intelligence and of supe- 
rior strength; the heavy cavalry take 
all the large men, and the light in- 
fantry all the agile and hardy ones; 
the Imperial Guards have had the 
next choice; and, finally, the best of 
the men then left are culled out to 
fill up the two companies of riflemen 
attached to each regiment. Thus 
only the dregs of the conscription re- 
main; and of these dregs the great 
body of the infantry is composed. To 
this must be added the vicious sys- 
tem of substitutes and exemptions, —a 
system which, in our war, as Gen. Ha- 
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zen tersely observes, “ gave us a great 
crowd of worthless men to take the 
place of soldiers.” 

Under the late empire the moral 
tone of the army was, moreover, low- 
ered by its being used as a political in- 
strument. Many worthless officers 
had their debts paid out of the privy 
purse, and were promoted for subserv- 
iency to the emperor; and, the more 
unscrupulous and subservient they 
were, the surer was their promotion. 

And, though the French chronic 
skirmishing with barbarous tribes in 
Africa tended to develop the intel- 
ligence and self-reliance of the indi- 
vidual soldiers, it was at the expense 
of that compact, shoulder-to-shoulder 
action, without which those drilled 
masses essential to the grand opera- 
tions of war cannot exist. 

Then, in: respect to the officers. 
While in Prussia all must be educat- 
ed men, in France only one-third of 
them are so of necessity. 

Finally, and this is perhaps the 
most important point of all, the 
French army is wanting in discipline. 
Gen. Trochu is a witness on this point, 
whose testimony will scarcely be im- 
peached. In his recent pamphlet he 
says, — : 

“We have not the calm temperament, 
the continuous attention, the exactitude 
and punctuality, and the steady habits, 
which form the people of the North into 
obedience to law and discipline,and fi- 
nally make them accept cheerfully the 
exigencies of arms. 

“In Prussia and Russia, the soldier 
obeys immediately and silently, no matter 
what his ideas are in regard to the order. 
A remark, or even a stifled murmur, would 
be an unheard-of enormity, and result in 
punishment. The French soldier will also 
execute the order; but the question of 
its propriety occupies his mind; and his 
bad humor shows itself in some way ; and 
when executing it, if a word escapes him, 
it is overlooked. The nature of oursol- 
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dier is not disciplinary ; and he must at all 
times be kept under surveillance. Milita- 
ry obedience is not one of his traits; but, 
on the contrary, he is negligent, and very 
unmilitary, requiring constant efforts at 
correction.” 

And again :— 

“We have been greatly surprised, in 
our late wars, in noticing the contrast be- 
tween our own and the foreign troops with 
whom we were allied. The latter were 
generally better disciplined, well instruct- 
ed, silent, and calm, and, when under arms, 
performed their duty with promptness and 
exactitude. They showed themselves re- 
spectful to French officers, and in a way 
altogether in accordance with military 
forms. How could we expect those to- 
kens of respect toward foreign officers from 
our soldiers, when we could not obtain 
them ourselves ? Generals also, of great 
experience, complain of the peculiar tem- 
perament of our soldiers, and of the insuffi- 
ciency of their military instruction ; and to 
that cause is assigned the loss of many 
good opportunities and positions in war.” 

Gen. Hazen observes, that the 
French emperor must have officially 
known, that, with only two hundred 
and thirty thousand effective men, he 
was going to invade a country count- 
ing nearly six hundred thousand in its 
front line. Such an act of folly is expli- 

‘cable only by the old proverb, Quem 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 
Napoleon’s dwn excuse, as given in a 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne, was, that 
the Prussians were “ more ready than 
the French,” and “surprised them in 
the very act of formation.” The “po- 
litical considerations” he pleads may 
possibly have compelled him to go to 
war, but could not have obliged him 
to commence it before his troops had 
reached their posts. 

The sum total of the military forces 
of North Germany available in war 
is stated to,be 23,432 officers, 936,- 
761 men, 204,054 horses, 1,770 guns, 
and 13,570 vehicles. F. J. L. 
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GEN. DI CESNOLA’S CYPRIAN AN- 
TIQUITIES. 

Tue collection of ancient statues, 
and other works of art, dug up by 
Mr. Di Cesnola, American consul in 
the Island of Cyprus, has been pur- 
chased for the city of New York, 
as our readers will remember, and is 
soon to be permanently established 
there. The curators of the British 
Museum, who have allowed this in- 
estimable collection to escape them, 
now deeply regret their error of judg- 
ment; and we, on our side, may rejoice 
that our country is to be enriched by 
treasures which are not only in the 
highest degree curious, but will form, 
as we may hope, the beginning of a 
really magnificent museum. It has 
been with great difficulty that Mr. 
Di Cesnola has succeeded in awaken- 
ing an interest*in New York; and it 
was only by the public spirit of one 
gentleman, Mr. John Taylor John- 
ston of New York, who himself ad- 
vanced the purchase-money, that 
these objects of art were secured for 
the city. But public attention is now 
thoroughly awakened to the impor- 
tance of the subject. 

Mr. Di Cesnola, believing that a 
great field for archeological discovery 
existed in Cyprus, was led, by the 
study of Greek history and antiqui- 
ties, to fix upon the site of an ancient 
temple of Venus at Golgos, and after- 
wards upon a number of other places, 
as suitable for excavation. 


The goddess worshipped in Cyprus, 


whom the Greeks identified with 
their Venus, or rather Aphrodite, was, 
in fact, an Asiatic goddess of Nature, 
whose worship was anterior to Greek 
colonization. The temple in Cyprus 
had been the place of her adoration 
from the earliest ages. This temple 
was rudely constructed, and buried 
in mud by an earthquake: but this 
simple structure was found rich be- 
yond all precedent in antiquities; 
nearly a thousand statues having 
been contained within its narrow lim- 
its. But, much more than the num- 
ber, the character of these works of 
art is remarkable. For the first time 
have been found together in a single 
spot all known types of ancient art, 
together with intermediate gradations 
entirely new. The ancient Cypriot 
type of the primitive islanders, Egyp- 
tian statues, Assyrian, as unmistaka- 
ble as if they had been dug up in 
Nineveh, Phenician, Archaic Greek, 
classic Greek, — all were contained in 
a single rude edifice not a hundred 
feet in length. This unparalleled 
phenomenon can only be explained in 
one way. The temple at Golgos had 
been sacred from the earliest ages; and 
every successive conqueror, or succes- 
sive fashion, added its own monu- 
ments, without prejudice to those 
previously existing. For the prehis- 
torical influence of the East upon 
Greece, we already have testimony in 
the Grecian alphabet and system of 
weights; but here, for the first time, 
is exhibited to us a contact and recip. 
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rocal influence of art. This discovery, 
together with others now making, will 
open the door to countless discussions, 
and entirely new historical conceptions. 
For the present, the date and signifi- 
cance of these memorials of an anti- 
quity before the dawn of history cannot 
be regarded as made out. The con- 
jectares of English antiquarians 
assign the earliest Egyptian works 
of the collection to a very remote 
period, —as early as 1600 B. C. 
There have also been found a con- 
siderable number of inscriptions, dif- 
fering from any known language, 
and not yet deciphered ; the work of 
the original inhabitants. These are 
reported to be cuneiform in their char- 
acter. The collection contains a con- 
siderable number of vases (some of 
exceeding beauty), and very curious 
specimens of ancient glass. For one 


plate of this glass, remarkably beau- 


tiful in form and coloring, a private 
collector vainly offered one hundred 
and fifty pounds. The British Mu- 
‘seum would gladly have given large 
sums for single statues, of which they 
discovered the value too late. While 
the interest of the collection is rather 
historical than msthetic, some of the 
statues are said to be worthy to stand 
by the side of the Elgin marbles. 
Altogether, this museum seems likely 
toadd avery agreeable element of mys- 
tery and variety to our New-York life. 
We cannot refrain from adding an 
incident which we have on Mr. Di Ces- 
nola’s own authority. He thought fit 
to protect. his interests as a collector 
by purchasing all the spots to which 
an historical interest attached : where- 
on the other consuls in the island, 
stimulated by his discoveries to rival- 
ry, and failing to succeed in forcing 
him to cede his title to these lands, 
that they might-enter into his labors, 
united in obtaining from the Sublime 
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Porte a firman forbidding any further 
explorations on the Island of Cyprus! 
Such is the. encouragement which 
enterprise and genius obtain from 
the representatives of the European 
powers! Meanwhile we are glad to 
know that there is a prospect of the 
modification of this absurd order. 

The whole number of items in 
Gen. Di Cesnola’s collection is more 
than ten thousand, varying in size, 
species, and importance, from colos- 
sal statues to gold ornaments, vases, 
lamps, bronzes, and toilet utensils, 
Among the most curious and valu- 
able are the engraved gems, the jew- 
elry, and the articles of glass. 

Gen. Di Cesnola, a native of Turin, 
received a military education, and 
served against the Austrians, then 
in Crimea, and lastly in our own 
army, in which he did good service, 
rising to the grade of brigadier-gen- 
eral. He has been our consul at 
Cyprus since the end of 1865. His 
services to ancient history and art 
will give him a more lasting celebrity 
than even his military career, credita- 
ble as that is. W. W..N. 


BETTER GOVERNMENT FOR IRE- 
LAND. 


Mr. Frovupvr’s visit to this country 
will not be in vain, even though the 
decision of this people upon the ques- 
tions which he submitted should not be 
altogether what he desired. His lec- 
tures will assuredly tend to our better 
acquaintance with the past history of 
Irish and English connection, and so 
to a more intelligent and influential 
opinion as to the adjustment of ex- 
isting difficulties. 

One of the first-fruits of Mr. 
Froude’s lectures consists of two very 
able letters which have appeared in 
“The Evening Post” of New York. 
The former is from Mr. Alfred Webb 
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of Dublin, Ireland, and is in the form 
of a letter addressed to the editors of 
“The Post.” ° It is marked by great 
calmness and moderation of statement 
throughout, dissents from some of Mr. 
Froude’s readings of history, and from 
his general conclusions, and advances 
a plan for the settlement of existing 
difficulties, the — justice and 
practicability of which commend it 
strongly to the careful consideration 
of the best minds. The other letter 
is from Mr. James A. Mowatt, an 
Irish Protestant gentleman of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and is written in support 
of Mr. Webb’s views. It is not sim- 
ply an echo of them, but is another 
able argument in support of the plan 
which Mr. Webb pesents. 

Nor is this plan merely that of 
one or two minds. Mr. Webb is 
honorary recording secretary of the 
Home Government Association, — 
a society which has existed in Dub- 
lin for some two years past, and 
which has, by various publications, 
and public meetings, expounded its 
views to the public in a way which, it 
is claimed, has given them “a firm and 
intelligent hold of the national mind 
in Ireland, and in England and Scot- 
land at the centres of Irish popula- 
tion.” The two letters of which we 
are speaking are in essential support 
of the work of this Home Govern- 
ment: Association, and are written to 
make the American public better ac- 
quainted therewith, and to urge it as 
far preferable, on every ground, to the 
course which Mr. Froude advocates. 

The plan, in brief, is a federal 
union of England and Ireland on a 
basis and terms resembling those 
which hold the United States of 
America under a common government, 
while giving to each separate State 
complete control of its own local affairs. 
Obviously the successful working of 
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our own government has suggested 
the plan, and is the strongest argu- 
ment for it. It will hardly be for any 
of our citizens to question, on general 
grounds, the good sense and expedi- 
ency of this solution. Into such a 
federal union, say these writers, Scot- 
land and Wales, and the Channel 
Islands, might come, if desirous ; each 
having its local parliament to legislate 
on matters distinctive and local, and 
all, as now, under the national parlia- 
ment assembled at London. Indeed, 
it is argued that this system has al- 
ready been partially tried in the Isle 
of Man, which has its own parliament, 
and makes its own laws, where it has 
worked unobjectionably for many 
years. 

The great merit of this scheme is, 
that it gives to Ireland control of her 
own internal affairs, while it does not 
propose nor (as is alleged) seek separa- 
tion from England. On the contrary, 
these writers contend that “there is 
no proof that the majority of Irish- 
men desire complete separation [from 
England],— a shutting-off from the 
material advantages of the connection, 
—an entrance upon the weary and 
uphill task of the organization of a 
separate nationality.” It is the ne- 
cessity of going over to London for 
every minute detail of local legisla-’ 
tion which. chiefly galls them, and 
the obligation to accept an English 
opinion or dictum upon questions 
wholly their own. Does not the 
analogy of these American Colonies, 
prior to 1776, rise before us? And 
is not the demand of the Dublin 
Home Government Association one 
which the British Government will 
do well to consider, rather than wait 
for a less peaceful and less satisfac- 
tory result ? 

Some of the injurious results of the 
present state of things are thus set 
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forth by Mr. Webb: “ What are the 
results? The cramping of the mate- 
tial resources of the country by their 
disposal not being in the hands of 
its inhabitants, and the growth of 
a people wanting in self-reliance and 
all other political virtues. Without 
responsibilities, never compelled to 
face the difficult problems of govern- 
ment, and be sobered thereby, we are 
enabled to throw all the blame of the 
evils of the body politic upon another 
people, and justly so; for when, by 
chance, upon any public question the 
vast majority of the Irish people do 
express an opinion, it is found to be 
outweighed by the dicta of three or 
four English newspaper editors; and 
the grievance or desire is sneered 
down for-a while, until it suits the 
whim of the English majority to grant 
it: the people then receive it without 
thanks or satisfaction. And no na- 
tion is more cursed by the results of 
this state of things than the United 
States; for we flood your continent 
with immigrants utterly unused to po- 
litical power, or to the restraints which 
a free people unconsciously learn to 
place upon their actions.” 

And Mr. Webb and his friends 
“ask the sympathy of America to 
this solution of the Irish problem 
" [viz., the federal union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a local 
legislature for Ireland], rather than 
to Mr. Froude’s, — of trampling the 
democratic idea under foot, and gov- 
erning us as if we were children.” 

- When Irishmen generally come to 
think, to speak, and to write on the 
questions at issue between them and 
England, as calmly and clearly, and 
in as large a spirit to those differing 
from them, as these writers have done, 
there will remain nothing but what 
is easily possible to bring those ques- 
tions to a harmonious settlement, such 
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as the friends of both, and of civili- 
zation generally, must desire to see. 
It is not a little striking and instruc- 
tive to notice the confidence which 
these writers, Protestants both, ex- 
press, that the Catholics of Ireland do 
not desire to take undue advantage of 
their Protestant fellow-citizens, and 
would honorably eg-operate with them 
in the administration of Irish affairs. 
Some of us, perhaps most Americans, 
have been accustomed to think other- 
wise, witnessing the fierce hostility 
between “United Irishmen” and 
“Orangemen” at home, and which 
does not seem to abate when the two 
come together on American soil. But 
the most of us will hardly claim to 
know the state of feeling in Ireland, 
and the real sentiments of educated 
Catholics there, as well as these two 
writers know them ; at least, we must 
give great weight to their avowed 
belief on this point. We trust to see 
this project of a federal union vigor- 
ously urged, and that it will be 
thoroughly considered. It is not a 
day to appeal to prejudice, or to take 
counsel of fear, and as little is it 
for mobs and invasions and risings, 
and follies of that sort. But if Ireland 
were generally united, and likely to 
be satisfied with such a union as Mr. 
Webb and his friends advocate, we 
see not how the present rulers could 
withstand its voice. The number 
seems to be growing, in England, of 
those who see both the justice and 
necessity of a change in the govern- 
ment of Ireland; and all such must 
welcome any well-considered plan 
whereby the union of England with 
Ireland shall be strengthened, by 
being made, what it is not now, sat- 
isfactory to both parties; and espe- 
cially if, at the same time, the root of 
the long-existing Irish bitterness shall 
be removed. SAmue. May. 
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{ Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of 
difficulty; e.g., 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Cap- 
itals (AtoG)thekey. Small letters within brack- 
ets, the range for the voice.] 


G. D. Russert & Co., 126 Tre- 


mont Street, Boston. 


Benedictus. E maj. 5.. Dudley 
BIOME ie ..0.0.0 9) %, 0-0, 0: fr 


This, with a “Te Deum”in B 
min., forms the second of two Morning 
Services, with obligato organ accom- 
paniment. The author has been long 
and favorably known as a musician 
and artist in the broad, general sense, 
as well as in his own speciality as or- 
ganist. There are few choirs, cer- 
tainly in the city churches, who are 
not largely indebted to Mr. Buck for 
some of the most satisfactory anthems 
and quartets to be found in that 
heterogeneous collection called church 
music, into whose composition, to suit 
the popular taste, all things must en- 
ter “ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.” Every thing Mr. Buck has 
given to the public shows unmistaka- 
bly the scholar, the man of culture 
and refined musical taste: whether he 
is also a man of genius is for the fu- 
ture to decide. The Benedictus, not 
difficult for a well-trained choir, is 
quite worthy to rank with Mr. Buck’s 
previous works. 


Beware. (C# to E). 3.° Ch. 
Geaned! 2.0. 6s 6 
Number‘twelve in a set of songs, 
every one worth learning, and not too 
difficult. for an amateur.. The words, 
by Longfellow, are well known, and 


Bebietw, 


have been set to music a score of 
times. 
Good-Morning, Maiden. C. 

(G to F). 3. Schubert 40 

One of the gems of German song 
to which Mr. Osgood, not only by his 
singing, but also by his graceful Eng- 
lish version, has given fresh life and 
popularity. The same divine simpli- 
city and directness in the melody char- 
acterizes this that distinguishes all 
other of Schubert’s songs, haunting 
one afterwards like a beautiful 
thought. 


INsTRUMENTAL. 
Polonaise. Dp. 5. J. A. Hills. .50 


The second of “ Deux Morceaux,” 
the first of which, a barcarolle, we 
noticed last month. Difficult; not 
particularly original. Under the 
hands of the author, himself a skilful 
performer, it might prove interest- 
ing and effective ; but we rise from its 
reading with a feeling, that, having a 
limited amount of time for practice, 
we should rather learn one of Cho- 
pin’s Polonaises. Is it derogatory to 
Mr. Hills to say he is not Chopin? 


Laendler. C. 2. Lebert and 
Oe se es +, wok se titele We 


We are very glad that Mr. Russell 
is publishing this series of instructive 
piano pieces, composed and graded 
with great care for the Stuttgart Con- 
servatory by Lebert and Stark con- 
jointly. -Many who were little used 
to discriminate between the different 
foreign conservatories think with 


special regard now of Stuttgart, 
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where Anna Mehlig received her ar- 
tist training, we believe especially at 
the hands of one of these gentlemen. 
The “Laendler” is second in the first 
grade. There are four grades, progres- 
sive and varied in character, all care- 
fully fingered, and likely to be of great 
service to teachers. 


Marie: Louise Polka. Ep. 3. 
Gertrude E. Pratt . .. . .50 


We see nothing in this brilliantly 
commonplace polka to cause us to re- 
verse our opinion of feminine attempts 
at musical composition. 


Impromptu in Bp. Schubert . .50 


Real music; a delight to own, and 
to review, to remember, if one is happy 
enough to remember Mr. Perabo’s 
rendering of the “ Four Impromptus,” 
of which the number before us is the 
third. Miss Mehlig more than once 
has given us the second, always in 
quicker tempo, we believe, than Mr. 
Perabo, who, after all, is the truest 
apostle of Schubert we have. This 
impromptu consists of a grand sim- 
ple theme followed by five difficult 
variations. There are good reasons 
for believing the impromptus (for so 
we must call them, since they are so 
published) were written as four move- 
ments of a sonata. . Proving unsalable 
in that form, Messrs. Schott persuad- 
ed the author to give them another 
name. The rose is still as sweet. 
There is nothing in the internal struc- 
ture to contradict the hypothesis, 
au contraire, much to confirm it, and 
certainly little but an arbitrary nam- 
ing to suggest an impromptu. 


Wit1iam A. Ponp & Co., 547 
Broadway, New York. 


The Galatea. 2. H.R. H. Duke 
of Edinburgh i Sree» - 


A set of royally mild waltzes dedi- 
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cated to the Princess of Wales, with 
a glittering titlepage surmounted by 
the conventional lion and unicorn 
fighting for thecrown. One cannot 
speak in this connection of gilding re- 
fined gold; for all the precious metal 
is on the outside. It is something, 
however, to own a piece of music writ- 
ten by a prince, and dedicated to a 
princess, albeit the flavor is dilute 
Labitzky, and would not have created 
Strauss’s fame. 


Beautiful Blue Danube. 6. 8. B. 
ew OE. eS ke i ee 
The original Strauss waltz is good 
enough for most ears; but Mr. Mills 
has aright to improve upon it’ if he 
likes and can. The themes are well 
preserved amid a wilderness of arpeg- 
gio and octave passages, which make 
the transcription too difficult for most 
amateurs. Doubtless quite effective 
under Mr. Mills’s personal treatment. 
Coliseum March. C. 4 A. F. 


Toulman ... ‘ 


.50 


How this might have sounded as 
“played by Mr. George W. Morgan on 
the Coliseum organ at the Tabernacle, 
Brooklyn,” we are unable to say; but 
it is not particularly pleasing for the 
piano. 

Song of the Complaining Brook. 

D min. 4. William Iucho 75 

A characteristic revery. The little 
brook complains very gently and qui- 
etly, in a little rippling movement 
that makes a good legato study. A 
few obstructions make a rivulet more 
musical; a few salient passages would 
have relieved the somewhat monoto- 
nous grace of this song without words. 
The titlepage suggests a level mead, 
on through which a quiet stream me- 
anders slowly. 

Confiding Hearts. 3. G. F.. 

Morrie... 0: wre wos. 

Once every musical tyro must needs 
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write nocturnes and impromptus. 
Since the Jubilee, we are flooded with 
waltzes good, bad, and indifferent. 
These have the merit of simplicity. 
Un Jourde Printemps. Ap. 4. 
William M. Semnacher -50 
A romance sans paroles. The 
clear, beautiful type is very attractive, 
the music averagely good; the run- 
ning accompaniment for the left hand 
makes it excellent practice also. 
Clear the Road Galop. C. 2. 
A. Weingarten 


Town and Country Seana 2. 
A. Weingarten 


Beautiful Belles Polka. D. 2 

T. M. Brown ° 40 

The last with a ihegianh title- 
page, and avery good rhythm, without 
being original or difficult. There is 
a certain class of music that involun- 
tarily suggests the query, Does the 
, author pay the publisher, or the pub- 
lisher the author? If the latter, the 
period of any music-firm’s existence 
reduces itself to a question of pure 
mathematics. 


Sunderland Waltzes. 3. William 
Iucho ° 75 
A very pretty series ‘of within, 

easily learned and remembered ; good 

flowing rhythm, of the sort that helps 
dancing, without difficult passages to 
frighten a timid young player. 


40 


Voca. 


I heard a Voice Long Years Ago. 

B>. (Dto Gp»). 3. Ciro Pinsuti .40 
Old Friends passed Away. C. 

(C to E). 3. Ciro Pinsuti 40 

Ballads by an author well known 
in England, especially as having writ- 
ten some admirable four-part songs. 
Ah, Sweet, thou little knowest. 

F. (CtoG>). 3. A.R. Parsons .35 
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Quite a pretty serenade with grace- 
ful accompaniment. 


Summer's Requiem. Bb. (D to F). 
2. S.N. Penfield . . 
The words are graceful, sail itleer 
hopeful than funereal; melody simple; 
accompaniment the same. 


When the Ship comes Home. F. 
(CtoF). 2. Mrs. Bliss . * 
Exceedingly commonplace. 


Willie’s Ship. G. (D toG). 3. 
Berthold Tours ‘ 

Of the same type in assign and 
wording as the previous song, with 
this difference, —it is musical, well put 
upon the piano, and, as sung by Edith 
Wynne, might have been charming. 
The movement andante tranquillo, 
with pleasant changes in the har- 
mony. 

Thy Name. 
B. Tours 
Not so pleasing; quite contimen- 

tal. 


Would you be Young again? 
F. (Gto Ad). 3. Rizzo 40 
A high soprano song needing to be 
sung as Mrs. Moulton would sing it 
to give the proper effect. 


The Old Crow. A. min. (A 

to E). Faustina Hans Hodges .40 

A very gentlemanly crow, in clerical 
habiliments, impresses the eye in a 
positive, assertive fashion on the title- 
page. The song runs as low as the lark 
built, and not the crow, but, as a whole, 
does not compare favorably with “ The 
Rosebush,” or “Dreams,” by the 
same author. 


Good-Night, My Sweet.” D». 
(E> toG). 4. Frank Tully . .50 
One of the charms of a serenade is 

simplicity and an easy flowing melody. 

This is exceedingly florid, and better 

adapted for a concert-room than for 


40 


F. (D to G). 3. 
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warbling under-the window of the 

beloved. 

Six Songs. Gustave Heyner. 

1: A Kiss in Honor. Bass or con- 
tralto ... 40 

2. My Greeting. Base or con- 
tralto .-. ; . 

3. The Huntsman. Baritone or 
mezzo soprano. 

4. My Song. Baritone or mezzo 
soprano. 

5. The Golden “Word. Soprano 
or tenor . |. Sige ot BA 
Absolutely" bnaruing songs; words 

by Carroll, Reinick, Heine, &.,wedded 

to music as individual as the poems. 

A positive refreshment, like oases in 

the desert of commonplace. 


J. L. Perers, 599. Broadway, New 
York. 
Laughing Waves. Ev. 3. G.D. 
Wilson. . ol» a 
Eb. 
75 


50 
50 
35 


Dance of the Stade 
3. G. D. Wilson 
Almost every girl in her teens: plays 
~The Shepherd Boy,” by the same 
author, and will immediately desire to 


play these. There is a strong simi- 
larity in all that Wilson writes, yet 
he pleases many who would be bored 
by classical music. 


Arabesque. G. 5. H.G. Andres, 1.00 

As the name suggests, this is a 
fanciful embroidering of a well-known 
German air. The similarity of names 
suggests Schumann; but there the 
resemblance ends. As a study in ar- 
peggios and scales, it would prove 
excellent practice, but would scarcely 
‘ win an encore even in a concert-room. 
Stray Leaves. 2. Book 1. W. D. .35 

The first of twelve books, each con- 
taining four pleasing melodies from 
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popular operas, arranged with careful 
simplicity, without octaves, for begin- 
ners, and especially little folks with 
little hands. Every teacher will find 
good use for the series. Every num- 
ber correctly and thoroughly fingered, 
though, we regret to say, with Ameri- 
can instead of foreign fingering, —a 
practice we earnestly deprecate. 


Vocat. 


Laughing Eyes of Other Days. 
G. (D to F#). 2. C. E. Pratt 30 
A simple song with chorus, of the 

type that finds many purchasers. 


Do not turn me from your House. 
F. (FtoF). 2. W.S. Hays . .40 
Song and chorus, with titlepage 
illustrative ; a well-dressed woman at 
the door, listening to a beggar-child 
with outstretched hands and _ bot- 
tomless basket. 


Geraldine. Ev. (D to F). 3. 

W. O. Fiske . ‘ 

A pathetic wail for the lost, the 
good, the loved Geraldine. A chorus 
assists the unhappy lover to express 
his feelings. 

Beautiful Dreaming Eyes. Eb. 

(E> toG). 3. F. Durmont . 


Give my Love to All at Home. 
C. (DtoD). 2. J.E. Stewart .30 
Songs with chorus, neither salient- 
ly good nor bad. 


No Little One to meet Me. Ab. 
(E> to F). C. E. Pratt 30 
Mr. Pratt transcribes pleasantly for 

the piano, and has written some pret- 

ty songs. The words are by George 

Cooper, who, in an unambitious way, 

has written many verses familiar to 

the little ones, and favorites with them 


also. 


30 





